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Our Own Monster Warning from Muscat 


The minor affray in the mountains of Oman brings 


The proposals of the Franks committee home the need to socemetiiet the political structure 
of Arabia, and Britain’s part in it. (page 285) 
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Steel Exp ansion Mr Diefenbaker’s first thoughts on Commonwealth 


trade may soon undergo a remarkable change. 
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means making up one’s mind The Men at Lloyd S 


5 re Mr. D. E. W. Gibb’s Lloyd’s of London, reviewed 
how much economic growth Britain can this week, is an entertaining history of that unique 
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manage—and afford. nearly three centuries old and still young. (page 302) 
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Your factory can have thermal 
insulation and¢ fire protection— 


if you use 


the NON-COMBUSTIBLE 
Asbestos Insulation Board 


Sou need rot lose money 


THE COST OF THE WASTED HEAT that escapes 
through your uninsulated factory roof each year 
is probably in the region of 8s. 8d. a square yard. 
It can add up to a lot of money—and money that 
has done no work. Lining your roof may well 


reduce this loss to as little as one shilling a 
square yard of insulated roof—a yearly saving of 
£360 for every thousand square yards. You should 
be able to recover the capital cost in three to 
four years*. 


yu need Kop fear fore 


A LINING OF ASBESTOLUX asbestos insulation 
board can at the same time provide a barrier that 
will contain a fire for many hours. For not only is 
it non-combustible, but it will neither fracture 
nor shatter at any temperature up to 2000°F. 


UNAFFECTED BY STEAM OR HUMIDITY Factory 
conditions of heat, steam or humidity will not 
affect the structural strength of this light- 
weight, inorganic sheet. 


NOT ASBESTOS CEMENT Asbestolux represents 
the greatest advance known in the production of 
insulating sheet lining materials. It is unique in 
method of manufacture, ingredients and per- 


SPECIAL SURVEY OFFER 


formance. Asbestolux asbestos insulation board 
is not to be confused with asbestos-cement 
sheeting which contains a high proportion of 
cement. The principal ingredient of Asbestolux 
is Amosite asbestos (from The Cape Asbestos 
Company’s South African mines). The bonding 
of the fibres is effected not with cement but by 
a high pressure steam process which ensures an 
entirely inorganic bond that 

withstands extremes of heat 

and is unaffected by steam or 

moisture. 


* excluding tar considerations 


We shall be glad to arrange for an independent heating 


consultant to assess the fuel saving thatfcan be made at your factory. Details of this service, 
technical information and advice are obtainable from the manufacturers. 


ASBESTOLUX is now available on immediate delivery 


CAPE BUILDING PRODUCTS LTD 


A subsidiary of The Cape Asbestos Company Limited 


COWLEY BRIDGE WORKS, UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX, TELEPHONE : UXBRIDGE 4313 
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K&L STEELFOUNDERS 
& ENGINEERS LTD 


of Letchworth 


are makers of 


KL 
Quality Controlled 


Steel Castings 


and are one of 


THE 600 GROUP 
OF COMPANIES 








THE GEORGE COHEN 600 GROUP LIMITED 


Information Department : Wood Lane, London, W.12. 
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problems in management: 


Planning for 


future production 


How a company plans for future production can af- 
fect its entire operation. Delivery schedules can be 
met or delayed, quality and profit can go up or down. 
Basic to production planning is the purchase of raw 
materials from dependable sources. 


Consider Dow phenol and substituted phenols for 
instance. These basic chemicals have many and va- 
ried applications. Phenol is used for molding pow- 
ders, laminates, adhesives and protective coatings. 
Bisphenol A plays an important role in the manv- 
facture of modified phenolic resins for varnishes, as 
an antioxidant, and in epoxy type coatings and ad- 
hesives. An intermediate for varnish and lacquer 
resins, p-tert-Butylphenol is also used as a soap anti- 
oxidant and as an oil additive. Other Dow substituted 
phenols like p-Phenylphenol, for making phenolic 
resins, and 4-tert-Butylcatechol, which is a stabilizer 
for monomeric styrene and butadiene, are ready to 
help you in your production planning. 


Whatever the application, wherever the use—manv- 
facturers who plan ahead rely on Dow for a stable 
and constant supply of phenol and substituted 
phenols, Get in touch with your local Dow repre- 
sentative or the nearest Dow branch office. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO., LTD. 
GARRARD HOUSE 
31/45, GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E.C.2 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED «¢ Zurich, Switzerlond 
Tokyo, Japan « Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. © Cable: Dowinto!l 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguoy 
Mexico, D. F. ¢« Midland, Michigan, U.$.A. e¢ Cable: Dowpanom 
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Now is one of the finest times of 
the year at Brighton. Holiday 
there in sun and warmth. 
Shows, shops, golf courses, 
entertainments are yours for 


the enjoying. Just an hour 
by train from London. 


Guide and Hotel List 6d. from: 
GB JOHNSON * ROYAL YORK BUILDINGS - BRIGHTON 


PRODUCTS: 


Pig tron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Bars, 
Shapes, Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, Plates, 
Hot Rolled Sheets, Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Galvanised Sheets and Chemical By-Products. 


FUJI IRON STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 


Organizing Space 
For Efficiency 


Bee Zee Wood Shelving Units provide— 
Efficiency through economy: 


wood shelving reduces breakage, limits condensation and 
prevents corrosion. 


Efficiency through simplicity: 
can be erected simply and quickly ...no tools required. 
Efficiency through flexibility: 


permit unlimited alterations and additions after erection. 


Write for complete information to— 


BRUYNZEEL WOOD PRODUCTS CO LTD 


Langham House 308 Regent Street London W1 
Telephone: Langham 2455 
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World’s finest airliners...Britannias, DC-7Cs and Stratocruisers 


Here drawn up on the tarmac at London Airport are airliners 
belonging to the three most splendid fleets in the world— all of 
them B.O.A.C.! 

The revolutionary B.O.A.C. Britannia (right) has already won 
universal acclaim as the world’s fastest, smoothest and most 
spacious jet-prop airliner. On the left of the picture, you see 
B.0.A.C.’s magnificently fast new DC-7C, first airliner to link 
the Old World with the New by regular non-stop flights. In the 
centre is the famous B.O.A.C. double-deck Stratocruiser — now 
sumptuously redesigned to offer you such spaciousness and 
luxury as never before. Always fly B.O.A.C.— world leader 
in air: travel! 

BRITANNIA services to South Africa, the East and Australia, 
Hong Kong and Japan; soon to U.S.A. 


pc-7c services to New York, Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, 
Chicago and Montreal. 

STRATOCRUISER “‘ Monarch ” services London-New York direct. 
Other services to Canada; to Bermuda, Bahamas and _ the 
Caribbean; also to West Africa. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Travel Agent or any B.O.A.C. 


World leader in air travel 


~< BOA 


takes good care of you 


Remember—it costs no more to fly by B.O.A.C. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 


CORPORATION 


WITH S.A.A., C.A.Acyg QANTAS AND TEAL 
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Our Own Monster 


HE Franks report, which came out a week ago, has not yet had 
the full-throated and general welcome that it deserves. This is 
partly because it has been rather lost from sight in the mass of 
white and other official papers that shower down at this season of the 
year like leaflets upon Qman. But mainly it is because the theme of 
the report—the way in which administrative tribunals and enquiries deal 
with protesting citizens—is grittily technical. Yet the Franks findings 
might be of historic importance in the perpetual tussle between the 
individual and authority. Three years ago, commenting on the notorious 
Crichel Down case (which did not, as it happens, come within this 
committee’s purview), The Economist restated the goal in these matters : 
Every subject who has a quarrel with the crown has a right to know that 
his case will, at some stage, be submitted to some wholly independent 
person for an impartial opinion. 
It is because this has been, firmly, the Franks approach that the grateful 
welcome is due. 

This is a problem not just of bureaucracy but of democracy itself. All 
governments, like all men, “ would be tyrants if they could” ; and in 
a way democracies (and welfare states), which should be best at tying 
tyrants’ hands, are worst of all, because the bureaucrats have such good 
credentials. The honest, able and dutiful civil servant who brushes aside 
individual objections in an ever-widening field does so in the name of 
the people—for the public good and at parliament’s bidding. We, the 
people, in fact, are Frankenstein. The liberal revolt against bureaucratic 
bulldozing is not, or should not be, a campaign against civil servants 
(although this seems sometimes to be the British version of anti- 
clericalism) ; they are only doing what we have told them to do. Nor, 
it should be said and said again, does the revolt spring from any desire 
to turn back the tide of social and economic policies which has carried 
the arm of government into so many parts of the private domain, and 
brought it into conflict at so many points with the claims of individuals. 
Policy, in this context at least, is not at issue. The revolt is simply bent, 
as so often before at the high points of our constitutional past, upon 
making unmistakably sure that the balance is held true “ between 
efficiency of administration on the one hand and the rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen on the other.” 

Who shall judge ? The answer is, always, an independent arbiter and 
always in the last resort, on points of law, the judges themselves. That is 
the answer which the Franks committee have given, after scrutinising 
the important corner of “the relationship between the individual and 
authority ” where there is special provision for taking notice of citizens’ 
objections to the effects upon them of administrative decisions : “ Where 
it is justifiable to establish a tribunal or to entrust adjudicating functions 
to a minister, we are convinced that an ultimate control in regard to 
matters of law should be exercised by the traditional courts.” 
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This is the answer that should be given, too, in the 
“vast majority ” of such disputes, outside the Franks 
ambit, where no formal procedure for a tribunal or 
enquiry exists—such as Crichel Down. To lay down 
this principle is not to diminish the sovereign right of 
parliament to lay down the law or the duty of ministers 
and officials to apply it or the need, when there are 
special reasons for not going to the courts, for special 
procedures. It is rather to point to the essential distinc- 
tion—whether the administrative pundits agree or not 
—between administration or the making of general 
rules and adjudication in specific controversies. 


There are, of course, other and wider facets of this 
great debate. A generation ago the revolt against “ the 
new despotism” was fixed first upon the power of 
ministers, as well as making their own rules, to write 
their own laws by filling them in on the dotted lines 
left by parliament in its statutes. The reply that parlia- 
ment could keep this “ delegated legislation” within 
bounds by its power to scrutinise rules and orders was, 
—and is—unconvincing, because parliament cannot do 
it. It is no more convincing, as the Franks report insists, 


to argue that parliament is in any position to see fair 


play for the individual in the multitude of disputes with 
officialdom over land and property, social services, 
licensing, planning and development and the rest. And 
the reply that it will be done by the minister himself, 
who is responsible to parliament, brings us back to the 
heart of the whole matter: he is always an interested 
party ; he cannot be the final judge. 


HIS does not mean, and the Franks report does not 
i* suggest, that all these disputes could, or should, be 
thrown forthwith into the courts (any more than dele- 
gated legislation could in this day and age be dispensed 
with). 
We regard both tribunals and administrative pro- 
cedures as essential to our society. But . . . the adminis- 
tration should not use these methods of adjudication as 
convenient alternatives to the courts of law. 
The report is realistic as well as principled. The pillars 
of its argument are three. The first is that all decisions 
in these controversies “should be subject to review 
by the courts in points of law.” The second is that 
the decision “ should be entrusted to a court rather than 
to a tribunal in the absence of special considerations 
that make a tribunal more suitable ”—and, with the 
same qualification, “to a tribunal rather than to a 
minister.” The third pillar, the erection of which 
accounts for most of the substance of the report, is, in 
effect, the determination that the citizen shall not suffer 
in the protection of his legal rights from the substitu- 
tion of a tribunal or a ministerial enquiry or hearing 
for a court of law. The keystone is that, whatever the 
arbiter, he shall, in fact, be independent. 

The decisions which are already entrusted to a court 
were outside the committee’s brief ; and the special 
reasons for choosing a tribunal, enquiry or hear- 
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ing, rather than a court, to judge an individual’s 
dispute with an administrative ruling are fully recog- 
nised and fairly stated. They are “the need for cheap- 
ness, accessibility, freedom from technicality, expedition 
and expert knowledge.” The insistence of the com- 
mittee is that, above all, both the procedure and the 
composition of tribunals shall be contrived to secure 
three indispensable requirements: these are openness, 
fairness and impartiality. To the administrator’s 
understandable contention that the purpose of these 
tribunals, inquiries or hearings is to find out the facts 
so that government can go on, the report’s answer is 
unqualified: “the intention of parliament to provide 
for independence is clear and unmistakable.” 


All the report’s proposals follow from these premises. 
No summary account can begin to deal adequately 
or expertly (as The Economist hopes to deal later with 
some of them) with all the particular changes proposed. 
But the general recipe is simple enough. The chairmen 
of tribunals should be appointed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, not by ministers. The members of tribunals 
should be appointed by a standing Lord Chancellor’s 
council on tribunals (with a parallel body in Scotland) 
which would supervise and review the tribunals’ doings. 
The proceedings of tribunals should in general be in 
public. The citizen who disputes an administrative 
decision has a right to be told in good time the case he 
has to meet: the proposals affecting him, the reasons 
for. them and the ministerial policy behind them. In 
the proceedings, whether heard by a tribunal or an 
inspector (who should not be a dependent officer of 
the government department), the case should be stated 
in full, with all the relevant evidence from all the 
departments concerned. And “it is a fundamental 
requirement of fair play that the parties concerned 
should know why the particular decision has been 
taken.” The minister’s final letter of decision should 
give his reasons in full, and he should inform the parties 
of any extra factual evidence. 


Impartial, open and fair—with recourse to the courts 
on matters of law but not on either the facts or 
policy: the general recipe is surely sound. Some of the 
details are evidently open to argument: Lord Silkin’s 
doubt whether an inspector’s reasoning and recom- 
mendations in planning inquiries should be published, 
as distinct from his findings of fact, probably 
deserves, at any rate, some second thoughts; and 
further consideration should certainly be given to 
the idea that the clerks of tribunals, too, should 
be independent of the departments. The experts, 
whether administrators or lawyers, are entitled to their 
say on all these matters. What the administrators are 
not entitled to say is that because these decisions have 
as their purpose—as essentially they have—‘ the 
furtherance of the positive processes of government,” 
the discretion of the minister, who is responsible only 
to parliament, should be unfettered. It should always 
be fettered, both by the limits of his own powers and 
by the legal rights of the individual citizens affected. 
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The process is judicial as well as administrative. That, 
rightly, is the burden of the Franks proposals. 


The implication is not, it should be emphasised, that 
ministers or their civil servants are ordinarily unjust 
or tyrannical in their dealings with the public. Nor is 
it to forget that they have their job to do, as parliament 
and the people enjoin. Their standards of fair dealing 
are far higher than might be inferred from their con- 
spicuous lapses. But the case for sure safeguards and a 
general code of just procedure is unaffected. And the 
case for a code of proper behaviour is at least as strong. 
“Nothing can make up,” the Franks report rightly 
says, ““ for a wrong approach to administrative activity 
by the administration’s servants.” All officials should 
be trained in the principle 
that the individual has the right to enjoy his property 
without interference from the administration, unless the 
interference is unmistakably justified in the public interest. 





A Warning from Muscat 


The revolt in Oman, magnified beyond its true 
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The committee insists upon the need for “ reasonable 
and courteous conduct.” All this is very well said. So, 
too, is the crucial insistence that “much of the 
dissatisfaction with procedures relating. to land arises 
from the basis of compensation.” The public’s pockets, 
no less than the public purse, have to be protected. 

The committee itself is not pessimistic. No doubt, 
as Professor Hamson said in his Hamlyn lecture three 
years ago, it is “ essential to the survival of any rule of 
law in England that the executive in England should 
be subjected to some rule of law.” But the committee 
believes that justice can be done and equity satisfied 
within the established framework of British law and 
administration, and so it rejects—as insufficient—the 
case for a separate administrative court. The challenge 
is whether we can indeed, by our own old ways, keep 
tame the monster that we, for our own new purposes, 
have made. 


proportions by a world opinion still over-sensitive 


about the use of British troops abroad, prompts a 





T the point where the mountains of south-east 
Arabia divide the Persian Gulf from the Indian 
Ocean a highland imam—a religious leader— 

has rebelled against his lowland overlord, the Sultan 

of Muscat. The Imam’s people have manned a few forts 
and erected some road blocks ; the Sultan, whose con- 
trol of the highlands is slender, has asked for help 
from his old ally, the British Government, and has 
got it. Royal Air Force machines based on the small 

British outpost at Sharjah are dropping leaflets and 

bombing forts on his behalf. 

Understandably, the House of Commons is exercised 
about this use of British forces on foreign soil. For 
the Sultan of Muscat, even though he employs a British 
foreign secretary and a British commander of his small 
forces, is a sovereign ruler. At sound of the sharpening 
of weapons, a House that was bitterly divided over the 
Egyptian conflict splits into two groups. The one argues 
that “ we must maintain our position” in a part of 
the world where face counts, or else Britain will lose 
advantages that are worth preserving in other princi- 
palities of Arabia, ranging from Kuwait to the Sultan- 
ates round Aden. The other feels uneasiness at using 
force to retain paramountcy unless the stake to be saved 
is large, because an act that once upon a time passed for 
normal is nowadays a gift to critics, and a source of 
embarrassment and discomfiture to allies, particularly 
in Asia and Africa. 


reappraisal of British commitments in Arabia 





Which of the two views should now carry the 
day in the case of Muscat? The test must be 
pragmatic, not emotional. A little of the history of 
the incident is necessary to any judgment. Muscat 
stands on great sea routes, and British concern for its 
friendship and stability dates back to the end of the 
eighteenth century. When its ruling house, which is 
older than that first agreement made with the British 
in Bombay, came down from the mountains and estab- 
lished a capital on the coast, Muscat became a success- 
ful maritime power (its most important conquest was 
Zanzibar), but successive rulers lost authority over their 
own mountain hinterland. The Muscatis and Omanis 
belong to a heterodox sect of Islam which elects its 
imam, but the sultans established a hereditary succes- 
sion for their temporal rule of the palmy coast. The 
imamate therefore passed back to the mountain people, 
gathered strength there, and during the first world 
war staged a major rebellion from which Muscat and 
the royal house were saved only by British intervention. 
Thereafter a compromise was reached whereby the 
Imam was to have certain powers in the highlands, 
though not full independence ; this modus vivendt 
worked tolerably until the smell of oil upset it. 

At present Muscat and Oman (though freely 
described as “rich in oil” by the imaginative) look 
promising to the oil explorers, but have yielded 
nothing. So far, the only spectacular outcome of the 
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hopes of oil in south-east Arabia has been the Buraimi 
dispute—a contest for a big oasis at the junction of 
routes to potential oil wells, between Saudi Arabia on 
the one hand and Britain on behalf of Abu Dhabi and 
Muscat on the other. In 1956 an American company 
started drilling in the Sultan’s Dhofar province, and 
a subsidiary of the multi-national Iraq Petroleum 
Company began to exploit the Jebel Fahud in Central 
Oman ; both have drilled deep, but with no result 
beyond dry holes. But their activities excited the Imam. 
A British explorer of pre-oil days described him in 
1950 as “ fanatical, reactionary and hostile to the Sultan 
of Muscat and to all Europeans, as indeed are the 
townsmen and villagers of his domains”; thus he 
was all too ready in 19§5 to listen to the Saudi side of 
the Buraimi dispute and the chink of Saudi weapons and 


money ; the Sultan,-with British encouragement, there- ; 


fore organised an armed drive through his whole 
domain, including, on his way from coast to coast, both 
his villages at Buraimi and the Imam’s “ capital” at 
Nizwa. Virtually no opposi- 
tion was encountered ; promi- 
nent sheikhs kissed hands ; 
the Imam, declared deposed, 
retired to his mountain village 
and his more energetic 
brother Talib left for Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia. But, the 
drive once over, no Muscati 
from the gentle lowlands of 
Salala or the Batina coast 
sought to repeat it. Anyone 
who reckoned that the issue 
between highlander and low- 
lander was settled for good 
was wide of the mark. iia 

These facts suggest that SUE 
Britain, having kept the 
Sultan’s forebears safe from 
highland pressure by inter- 
vening before now, and hav- 
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imagined to be full of oil. At its centre is the Saudi 
kingdom, an absolute monarchy already flowing with 
wealth but inclined inevitably to use this wealth to 
press outwards towards the coastline. Round the 
periphery are small principalities, also absolutely run 
by hereditary rulers ; a few of these, too, are very rich, 
though others live only on hope. All the Arabian states 
except Saudi Arabia and the Yemen live under some 
long-standing form of British protection, without which 
few of them could feel sure of their independence. 

Hitherto, the world has tended to regard any quarrel 
between hinterland and coast as a Saudi versus sheikhly 
affair, and so as an issue between American and British 
protégés, the oil company to which Saudi Arabia owes 
its wealth being wholly American. But this pattern, 
though it may have fitted Buraimi, is not often correct. 
A State Department spokesman this week wrote it off 
as “hogwash.” In any case, apt or not in the past, it 

looks like changing. 
There are several reasons for an alteration of 
emphasis in the area. First, an 
improvement in __ general 
knowledge about it has caused 
Americans to realise that their 
oil interests lie not only in 
Saudi Arabia, but in the 
sheikhdoms ; they own 50 per 
cent of the stake in Kuwait, 
100 per cent in Bahrain, the 
Neutral Zone, and Dhofar, 
23% per cent elsewhere—a 
combination of involvements 

rather bigger than Britain’s. 
Secondly, the biggest 
change wrought in Middle 
Eastern affairs by the Suez 
dispute has been enhance- 
ment of the role of King 
Saud as a responsible leader. 
SLA. .. A period -of curtailed oil 
: sales when the westward 


 ARABLAN 





ing supported, if not insti- 
gated, his bid for recovery of full control of the high- 
lands in 1955, would be both inconsistent and unfair to 
him if it were not to help him in his present straits. 
Unlike some of the Arab rulers who rely on western 
support, he is not contending against an electorate of the 
future—a nationalist movement of young and educated 
men—but against a reactionary rival’s bid for recovery 
of power. But the news that leaflets have not ended the 
bid, and that heavier stuff is following them out of RAF 
bomb-bays, raises perplexing thoughts about the pros 
and cons of taking sides in Arabian quarrels of the 
future—treflections that are too seldom made, not only 
in Britain, but in the United States. 

The merest glance at the map of Arabia shows that 
the vague outlines of the political units, though they 
served well enough when communications there were 
negligible and resources nil, are a sad confusion in 
a land a-buzz with disturbing radio programmes and 


channels were blocked has 
shown him that since the money he must have can come 
—at present—only from western markets, which are 
reached either through Egypt or across Syria, he needs 
to keep in with two groups that are antipathetic to one 
another, and his revenue hangs on reducing quarrels 
between them to a minimum. Hence his efforts to keep 
in step with both Egypt and Iraq and to bolster the 
Jordan throne ; he has begun to prefer tranquillity to 
the upsets of established rule that tempt Arabs who are 
100 per cent anti-western. This week he has been 
absent in Ethiopia on a visit. He may well have had no 
initial hand in the current outburst in Oman, though 
it could not fail to interest him if it were to affect 
Buraimi. 

There is a third new factor in the area which could 
affect every absolute ruler in equally adverse degree : 
that factor is the disturbing influence of the “ Arab 
Gulf and South” programme on Cairo radio. This, 
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while primarily bent on proclaiming the unity of the 
Arab homeland and the need for its liberation from 
the sway of western imperialists, is now also preaching 
a second struggle, “‘ The free of Oman are rising against 
imperialism and reaction.” (The quotation is from a 
Cairo commentary on a statement by the Oman 
Imamate’s office there.) When Cairo preaches against 
“reaction” it is preaching against rulers of whom 
King Saud is as reactionary as any. There are discern- 
ible issues upon which the Saudi King and the rulers 
around the Arabian coast are going to be at one. 


Egypt, with its gospel of Arabia for the Arabs, has 
a powerful card at its command ; but does it hold all 
the aces ? Is there not a chance to steal its theme by 
arguing—from both London and Washington—that the 
Arab rulers of Arabia can work out their mutual rela- 
tionships without intrusion from a centre so far away 
as Cairo ? Would not the western oil companies be 
just as well, if not better, insured against disturbance 
if they were able to work in an area that had been 


Britain is faced with the choice of associating 
itself with the new European atomic authority 
or actually joining it. Enlightened self-interest 
suggests a package deal 


HILE the common market has been holding the 
attention of the public, the British Government 


has been reconsidering its attitude to Euratom, 
the second of the European treaties which the French 
and German parliaments have approved. Its reasons 
for doing so are sensible. The scheme for a free trade 
area, in so many British eyes a fine demonstration of the 
British change of heart towards Europe, is regarded 
askance across the Channel and is in difficulties. Yet 
another proof is needed to demonstrate British sincerity. 
And though of the two treaties it is the common market 
that will no doubt have the most lasting effects, in 
the next few years Euratom may well have a more 
noticeable impact on a Europe that is opéning its eyes 
to the real need for nuclear power. 


The choice before the Government is between two 
positive courses. There can be no question of ignoring 
Euratom altogether, of pretending that it does not exist, 
of talking glibly of some sort of co-operation with 
OEEC alone. Euratom is, in embryo, the central atomic 
energy authority of Europe. The place British industry 
will gain in European markets, and the nature of the 
lasting co-operation between Britain and its European 
neighbours on research and reactor development for 
nuclear power, will depend on the relationship now 
struck with it. A double game, paying lip-service to 


Decision on Euratom 
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encouraged to organise itself, than if they were (as 
now) for ever contending with local quarrels fomented 
by Egyptian sponsors of a greater Arab nation. 


The Omani revolt may appear a small occasion on 
which to raise these general questions, but the dis- 
turbance there opens such vistas of potential trouble 
that it suggests the desirability of reshaping at least 
British, and if possible Anglo-American, policy. This 
is worth doing whether there is oil in south-eastern 
Arabia or not. The targets should be to define the 
frontiers ; to furnish the sheikhdoms, not merely with 
a British guarantee, but one from their Arab neigh- 
bours ; and to limit the present tendency for Britain 
to take a hand in their internal muddles. What vital 
interests would Britain abandon in such a process ? 
Bases ? Virtually none. Trade ? Trade in Asia is 
beginning to thrive better on efficiency than on politi- 
cal paramountcy. Prestige ? Is not this enhanced if 
the old paramount power shows an aptitude for moving 
with the tide of Asian opinion ? 


co-operation with Euratom and in fact doing little, 
would reap a harvest of annoyance instead of goodwill. 
The choice is between full membership of Euratom 
and a treaty of association akin to that with the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. 


Full membership would certainly have practical 
drawbacks for Britain in the immediate future. It 
would mean sending British experts to the Euratom 
centre, to train Europeans and to help get under way 
a Euratom programme of research and reactor develop- 
ment. It would mean diverting key men from Britain’s 
own programme, not only scientists but the techno- 
logists—metallurgists, specialists in radioactivity—who 
have been trained with such effort; the more this 
country puts into the European scheme, the greater the 
conflict with plans at home. Some members of the 
Atomic Energy Authority believe that, if Britain really 
undertook the main burden of fathering a large-scale 
Euratom research centre, our own programme might be 
slowed down by as much as five years. The figure may 
be pessimistic, but some price, it is clear, would have 
to be paid at home for a whole-hearted British effort to 
get Euratom under way. 


Will the price be worth paying ? The contribu- 
tion will not be wholly one way; in time Britain’s 
programme would be helped by Euratom-trained 
scientists ; as the European research centre and the 
common European installations gained importance, this 
country would look for a return in knowledge and 
experience on its investment. But opinions differ on 
how large the return would be. The Euratom agency 
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will pursue research and the first stage of commercial 
development in fields which Britain’s resources do not 
at present permit it to touch. Aided by the United 
States, Euratom is likely to make greater efforts than 
Britain to develop power reactors using enriched 
uranium. If one of Euratom’s children turned out to 
be the most economic form of reactor in the next phase 
of power development, Britain might gain consider- 
ably, both technically and industrially, from being in 
on the programme from the start. Even so, many of 
the British experts are convinced that the best hope 
for its nuclear future lies, not in taking out an insurance 
policy by joining Euratom, but in backing their own 
judgment—and their present monopoly of a certain 
know-how—with all the technical resources available. 
They believe that the benefits of Euratom’s experience 
in development can probably be garnered, in any case, 
in a looser association at a smaller price. 

Here it is not easy to follow them. Whatever 
form the link takes with Euratom, Britain has already 
‘promised to help it with technicians and knowledge. 
Membership will not necessarily increase the size of 
this contribution. It means that, instead of giving it 
for nothing, Britain will get in return Euratom’s know- 
ledge and experience and perhaps, as well, a decisive 
voice in the planning of nuclear power development 
in Europe. It is sometimes hard not to suspect that 


the Atomic Energy Authority, which has achieved so 
much, is concerned to guard not only the British lead 
but (humanly, perhaps) its own domestic monopoly. 

A too loose British association also seems unlikely 


to satisfy another British interest. This is the hope 
that the experience which industry is now gaining in 
nuclear power can be exploited to lasting commercial 
advantage in the European market. A permanent export 
market for complete power stations is unlikely, but 
there will be an important market for components, 
from which British firms could profit. Neither a free 
trade area nor a “common market” in nuclear power 
equipment would guarantee this, even if British firms 
are competitive. Political considerations inevitably play 
a part in orders for atomic power stations, so often 
placed, as they are, by nationalised power companies. 
Orders will only be placed in Britain if there are inti- 
mate day-to-day contacts between British industries 
and the research, development and planning on the 
continent. Even if they lead on price and quality, 
exporters from this country are ,unlikely to retain a 
lasting share of the European market for nuclear equip- 
ment unless they can join up with the European 
consortia that are likely to grow up under Euratom’s 
wing, and unless there is a British voice in this body 
with its great, if indirect, influence on orders. 
Doubters raise another critical objection to any 
unreserved linking with Euratom. The new European 
agency is to have a monopoly of the import of nuclear 
fuel. Over the years, Britain has built up bilateral 
arrangements with Commonwealth countries, which 
supply it with natural uranium. Must these secure 
arrangements be sacrificed ? The Euratom treaty does 
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not suggest that they would have to be given up. If 
there is a shortage of material, or if a country 
can buy uranium cheaper elsewhere, the treaty per- 
mits it to by-pass the monopoly and obtain supplies 
direct. The notion of a shortage of natural uranium 
is, in any case, a chimera. The Euratom countries may 
depend more on imports of enriched uranium (U235) 
from the United States than on natural uranium. Here, 
too, if the American promise of abundant supplies of 
U235 is fulfilled (and it is a sincere promise, which the 
Americans are fully able to meet), the risk of shortage 
is not likely to prove real. 


HE most cogent objection raised to complete British 

membership of Euratom concerns defence. Origin- 
ally Euratom was designed for peaceful purposes alone ; 
and its controlling inspectors were to have the right to 
visit every factory using fissile materials. It was certainly 
difficult to see how Britain’s military programme could 
be reconciled with this. On French insistence, however, 
the treaty now permits military programmes ; and these 
are not subject to any controls except the obligation to 
account for the material used. Britain, like France, 
could join Euratom and still have a military programme 
concealed from the inspectors’ eyes. But there are two 
snags. Euratom would require a statement of the scale 
of the programme for which fissile material was being 
used. If Britain joined, it would have to reveal, in 
effect, how much fissile material it was reserving for 
the manufacture of weapons. Perhaps the British would 
have to seek a modification of the treaty in this respect. 
Euratom, however, might think twice about the inclu- 
sion of very sweeping British exceptions to the system 
of control, since, it might feel, they would weaken the 
significance of the treaty as a realistic prototype for 
control of nuclear armaments. 

Technologically, it is admittedly difficult at this 
stage to weigh precisely the advantages and disad- 
vantages to Britain of joining Euratom. In some ways 
its future is still a matter for speculation. The sceptics 
are entitled to ask whether the fine American promises 
of help to Euratom will materialise, whether Euratom 
will really succeed in its ambition of becoming the 
fount of nuclear power plans in Europe, or whether in 
practice French and German industry will go their 
separate ways. If this were to happen, it could be 
argued, Britain’s main technical interest would be to 
keep in close touch with national plans and private 
industries, rather than with the new European agency. 

But it is not possible to wait to see which way the 
cat jumps ; by the time all the uncertainties are cleared 
up the mould of Euratom will be set and the British 
position, inside or outside, decided. The political con- 
siderations argue persuasively for full British member- 
ship of Euratom. It is surely a deep British interest 
to ensure that the sceptics are proved wrong and that 
Euratom does prove capable of harnessing Germany s 
coming effort in the nuclear field to a European pro- 
gramme. German research and development are 
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bound in the end to have a military bearing. British 
technicians, too, are deceiving themselves if they 
imagine that “ association” with Euratom could give 
them the same lasting benefits as full membership. 
Britain’s reticence now will inevitably mean a corre- 
sponding reticence on the other side later on. Only 
an offer of uninhibited membership would at this stage 
provide a convincing demonstration to the six countries 





‘Lop Business Brass 


The opposite number to the Union Boss, whose 
composite portrait was sketched in 

The Economist of May 12, 1956, is the 

Top Executive of the 500-odd great firms which 
control half of British economic life. The 
following profile is wholly imaginary, and may 
well not be typical, but seeks to delineate the 
living qualities of industrial leadership which 
Labour now proposes to replace . . . with what? 


HE portrait in oils of the chairman and managing 
| director of British Articulated Glass, which 
hangs in the panelled boardroom in the huge 
BAG building on the embankment, and which was com- 
missioned from the eminent RA who paints eminent 
business men so expensively but acceptably, shows a 
smooth, anonymous, impassive face to whose watchful- 
ness the artist has imparted a touch of authority and 
even intellectuality. Mr Coster has been heard to say 
that a colour photograph would have done as well. But 
he let the board have its way when it decided two years 
ago how it wished to mark the thirty-fifth year of his 
association with the company. 

Who’s Who provides few clues to the twenty-five 
years which preceded Mr Coster’s joining what was 
then a small metal-working firm in Birmingham as a 
demobbed captain in the Warwicks. Born in 1897, he 
was the second son of a marriage between a Walsall 
solicitor and the daughter of one of the partners of 
Jer.kins & Finch—the partner who had known Joseph 
Chamberlain and had spent more time on Birmingham 
town council than in the brass business. Young Coster 
had therefore no great claim on the firm, and when, 
his brother having joined his father, he was offered a 
stool in the office of Jenkins and Finch Limited in 
recognition of his services to the country, he at once 
abandoned a vague plan for going to Birmingham 
University to do chemistry. He got on to the stool and 
settled down to cost accounting. 

The partnership had then become, of course, a private 
company. He was on the board by 1926. Shortly after- 
wards it became a public company as The Articulated 
Glass Company—one of the biggest flotations of 1928. 
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which have signed the treaties of Britain’s sincerity in 
Europe. Made in the right way, it could be turned 
to immediate account. In Europe, Britain’s overriding 


interest now is to bring the free trade area to life. A 
package offer to join Euratom, in return for a free 
trade area in which the genuine substance, if not the 
polemical shadow, of Britain’s position in agriculture is 
accepted, might be best for everybody. 


In 1935, as British Arti- 
culated Glass, it finally 
established its head- 
quarters in London, and 
Mr Coster, then a director 
of six of its subsidiary 
companies and managing 
director of two, was 
deputy managing director 
of the parent stem. 
Haseltyne Finch retired 
in 1938 and Mr Coster 
became its boss in every 
sense, though Lord 
Coniston (who had been 
brought in when Articu- 
lated Glass acquired its majority holding in British 
Piping and Rollers in 1933) was chairman until 1949. 


Articulated Glass is an odd name for a company 
whose activities range from scientific instruments to 
mechanised handling equipment ; which makes every 
kind of squashable container and has interests in scores 
of firms which fill them with everything from cosmetics 
to condiments; and which, because it is in the 
forefront of automation development and is a consider- 
able sub-contractor to the makers of nuclear energy 
plant, offers to investors a yield of just over 3 per cent 
on the current prices of its equity (compared with 5 per 
cent on consols). But, as is well known, it was the 
introduction by Mr Coster of the invention of jointed 
and hinged glassware to Jenkins and Finch Ltd. which 
provided the impetus to all that followed. Jointed glass 
tubing took them right into the scientific instruments 
field ; hinged glass put them into building and thence 
into that brilliant advance in building, prefabricated 
plumbing sets ; handling glass carried them into mech- 
anical conveyors, and glass tubes into the analogous 
problems of flow processes—as well as into electronics 

. and glass meant containers though BAG today 
hardly makes a bottle. In fact, glass is almost the least 
of its raw materials. 


That is the story. The inventor of articulated 
glass, Sir Kaspar Eckhardt, is still on the pay roll as 
technical adviser ; it was certainly a turning-point when 
Mr Coster met him, an ex-enemy from the same salient, 
in Germany in 1922. But Mr Coster knows that it 


was close unit costing that saved Jenkins and Finch 
in the early twenties, and skilful handling of the Bir- 
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mingham and Wolverhampton Bank that alone raised 
the cash to get articulated glass going. Sir Kaspar has 
never forgiven him for not putting down half a million 
for his soft glass project in 1927. But Mr Coster, with 
an ulcer from launching one untried invention on a 
shoestring, preferred thereafter to buy inventions and 
developments after the initial capital had been lost on 
them—that is, until 1939. 

He sees the real start of BAG in the flotation of 1928 
which gave Articulated the money to buy sound devel- 
opments when nobody else had any—money which Mr 
Coster nursed and refused to spend all through the early 
years of depression. When the time came he knew how 
and what to buy: firms well placed to take advantage 
of the housing boom, the processed foods boom, the 
radio boom, the baby car boom, and finally the rearma- 
ment boom. He sized up the market, and Sir Kaspar 
sized up the equipment, technical and intellectual, of 
firms able to supply it but short of working capital. 

The beautiful brochure describing the manifold 
activities of BAG need not be recapitulated here. It 
says much about some amazing calculating machines, 
but almost nothing about the most remarkable of them 
all—which is Mr Coster himself. In his time Mr 
Coster has not only costed the manufacture of every 
type of glass union made; he has done something far 
more difficult: he has correctly forecast the demand 
curve of at least five major industries before anyone 
else (with money) thought they had any upward tend- 
ency at all. More, he has correctly forecast the related 
demand for all the bits and pieces which a general rise 
in motor, radio set, or ribbon estate production, would 
generate. This has not only been good for his share- 
holders. It has provided unlooked-for opportunities for 
scores of struggling firms and young engineers ; equally 
unlooked-for rises in wages for thousands of work- 
people, and a marked increase in their security and 
comfort—once they got used to the time study men he 
started installing in 1924. A number of enterprises 
which might have died in the England of deflation have 
at his touch prospered and become export leaders, earn- 
ing dollars to pay for American films and Canadian 
breakfast cereals to this day. 

Not all of these engineers were grateful. Sir Kaspar 
was only the first to call Mr Coster “a damned heart- 
less accountant.” Mr Coster admits it. But he thinks 
you need an accountant type of man at the head of 
BAG, especially as the heads of most of its subsidiaries 
are technologists. Admittedly the top brass of many 
of the largest firms today are scientists ; but Mr Coster 
asks: “ How much science do they do now? About 
as much as I do, I guess.” 

BAG is not a very logical firm. Mr Coster has been 
heard to complain, “you really ought to stick to one 
thing like the cement people ; then you can cost to the 
third decimal.” But under the first Labour govern- 
ment he used to chuckle, “ BAG is a ragbag of things. 
You can’t nationalise a ragbag.” Mr Gaitskell may 
have found the answer to that. But Labour politicians 


in a backyard. 
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may be asked what it will profit them to buy up the 
equity of BAG; they will have to have Mr Coster 
to run it. Or do they think he has worked himself out 
of a job ? 


M* COSTER wishes, if he had, he would someday 
realise it. He is called at six in his Sunningdale 
home—by one of his own clocks. Two hours and a 
half later, he is getting into the lift in the BAG building, 
having read the press, his private correspondence, and 
anything left over from the previous night. At the 
top of the lift he is met by his personal assistant, an 
ex-naval officer whom in the naval way he calls simply 
“ Commander.” He then works through his engage- 
ment book till six or so, dines with business (as he 
lunched with it) and goes home. BAG has 18 major 
plants, interests in over 100 companies, sells its pro- 
ducts or hires its patents in sixty countries, including 
Russia, and buys in twenty, employs 27,000 trade 
unionists in 19 different unions, and is engaged in at 
least four trade associations in conducting what Mr 
Coster sardonically now calls “Those disgusting 
restrictive practices of ours.” He also serves on several 
export promotion committees, for which indeed he lately 
got a CBE. Consequently a lot of people want to see 
Mr Coster all the time, to take decisions. Mr Coster 
gets them to take the decisions. 

It is hard work, endlessly social and rather lonely. 
For it, Mr Coster is paid £30,000 a year (or three 
times as much as the head of a nationalised industry) ; 
he has £3,000 from his investments, which he runs 
not for income but for capital appreciation. His net 
income is therefore £6,750 a year, or the equivalent, 
before the war, of £2,500 spendable income—which 
could then be attained on a gross salary of £3,350. But 
his expense account helps out—his chauffeur is on the 
firm, so is his purely personal secretary (who is a vast 
help to Mrs Coster), and so is his flat in town. More- 
over, to pay for two promising boys at Cambridge, one 
doing chemistry, the other economics, and. a daughter 
who is now “coming out,’ he uses his untaxed 
“inflow” of capital appreciation. 

When he retires he will have a good top hat pension 
—but when will he retire? And who will replace 
him ? Nobody knows, though it will be someone very 
able. Mr Gaitskell will have no difficulty about that 
provided he sticks to the ruling junta in BAG. But 
it will not be someone who built a £30 million business 
from a Birmingham brassworks. It will be someone 
who knows the art of top businessmanship. 

In that sense Mr Coster may be expendable ; may 
have spent his life creating, all unknown to himself, 
a department of state. But when asked about the 
country’s future the other day he did say “ Don’t ask 
me. Go and ask the chaps who are running businesses 
If they think they’re going places, we 
are all right. But if they can’t get anywhere because 
taxes are too high, or the banks won’t lend, or the 
government sits on them, or we sit on them, then 
we're all sunk. And now, if you will excuse me... .” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 











THE STRIKES 


Busmen on Holiday 


HE busmen have béen doing no good to their cause 
- among the public by permitting a minority of them 
to spoil the impressiveness of a disciplined and complete 
withdrawal of labour by indulging in. violence. It is only 
a minority ; but vice is news and virtue is not, and the result 
is that the pickets who have gone over the odds have made 
big headlines. Such excesses may be over-emphasised ; they 
should in any event be promptly repressed by the police 
and the courts. But if the strikers are not careful the public 
will arrive at the right conclusion by the wrong route: that 
the strike is essentially directed at the public whose suffer- 
ings are to be used as the main weapon in enforcing their 
demands. . 

The award of the Industrial Disputes Tribunal which 
is sitting on the bus dispute under the chairmanship of 
Lord Terrington this week should be known by the weekend. 
It is to be hoped that the forecast that it will concede the 
busmen tos. 6d. (which will make 15s. 6d. in all, against 
their claim of £1) is exaggerated. The busmen’s leaders 
very wisely decided to make a formal appearance at the 
tribunal, for had they not done so, the tribunal could have 
found without more ado for the employers. The award 
when it is made is an implied contract, binding on both 
sides ; but while it is possible for the unions to enforce such 
a contract at law against a company, it would be difficult 
for a company to enforce it against its employees. It will 
either, therefore, be acceptable to the strikers, or the strike 
will go on. 

The tribunal has been left in no doubt by the pithy 
statement which the busmen’s leaders placed—with a show 
of respect—before it-what the busmen think about the points 
at issue. They are not arguing about the cost of living, or 
about whether it is time they had a rise in line with or 
even in advance of everyone else’s—but on that most 
dangerous of all issues, differentials. They think the differ- 
ential between the pay for the work they do, and for the 
work the London busmen do, is far too wide. Perhaps it is ; 
but perhaps the London busmen will not think so—and 
what then? As in the case of the printing dispute, 
there will set in a vicious spiral of differentials. The pay 
differentials between all sorts of callings which do com- 
parable work are also questionable ; but they exist, very 
broadly, as the result of supply and demand in various 
trades. And it is the unions who wish to keep individual 
wage bargaining in industries in watertight compartments, 


More Blight on the Cabbages 


SIMILAR outbreak of rowdiness has disfigured the Covent 
Garden strike, and for the same reason as the busmen’s 
resort to violence. The reason is that the fears of dislocation 
and soaring prices which were voiced when the strike began 
have been proved wrong. The ordinary shopper hardly 


noticed any difference. Greengrocers had to get up earlier 
in the morning ; supplies were a little less regular than usual; 
but rain and shine accounted for more fluctuation of prices, 
whether up or down, than did the predicted paralysis at the 
nerve centre of the trade. The Covent Garden employers 
claim that this happy result was achieved in spite of the 
strikers’ best efforts to achieve paralysis ; the strikers’ spokes- 
men were maintaining, up to the end of last week, that 
if supplies were being moved it was on their terms and 
by reason of their goodwill towards the public. ‘ The 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, or at all events 
its market section, they declared, does not war on women 
with shopping bags. 

But the spread of the strike to the subsidiary London 
markets (Borough, Spitalfields, Brentford and Stratford) 
and—more important—the tentative movement by dockers 
and railwaymen to “ black” London’s vegetable and fruit 
supply, shows that this chivalrous declaration was made in 
the expectation of quick victory. In fact the pattern thus 
re-established follows that of the bus strike. The direct 
attack on the employers in this pattern is a minor feint of 
the campaign, as indeed is the mere withdrawal of the 
strikers’ own labour. Dislocation and hardship are not 
regrettable side-effects of a straighforward fight’ between 
organised employers and organised employed; on the 
contrary, they are the prime objective of the policy. 
To achieve that objective, all alleviation of the public’s 
plight by alternative means must be so far as possible 
prevented. When dislocation and hardship have become 
sufficiently intolerable, they will generate pressure on 
the Government to act; and the Government will duly 
transmit that pressure, far greater than any that could have 
been exercised directly, to the original adversary. 

It is a good thing, in the long run, that this technique 
should be displayed as barefacedly as possible whether by 
busmen or pitchers. Sooner or later some more courageous 
Government—Conservative or Labour—will have to re- 
think the question of trade union privileges ; less, in the first 
instance, the legal privileges bestowed or confirmed by the 


. Trade Union Act of 1945 than the extra-legal de facto 


privileges of intimidation, trespass, obstruction, common 
assault, and minor sabotage which are such valuable assets 
to trade union policy. A public which has learned the 
nature of its double role, as blackmailers’ victim or black- 
mailers’ weapon, should, when that time comes, make 
courage an electoral asset instead of an electoral liability. 


THE SERVICES 


And so.... streamlining 


URTHER consequences of Mr Duncan Sandys emerged 
F this week in the form of the compensation terms for 
the redundant officers and other ranks, and the Army’s plan 
for amalgamating regiments. Both schemes show a welcome 
imaginative touch. The terms for redundant officers err, if 
at all, on the side of generosity as everybody would wish. 
Officers who are having their careers cut short will be recom- 
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pensed on graduated scales relating their service done to 
their normal expectation of advancement, and anticipated 
retirement pensions. Indeed those cut off in their prime will 
receive very tidy capital sums which take into account the 
fact that with the ex-officer market heavily overloaded it may 
take them some time to find jobs. It was a thoughtful move 
to give those normally retiring at this time a small extra 
gratuity in recognition of the prospect that their period of 
unemployment may be lengthened, and also wise to allow 
men to volunteer for the axe. (This will show how attractive 
the terms are.) More details, however, will be sought about 
the plans for creating improved resettlement organisations ; 
the degree of seniority assigned to command them is impres- 
sive, and, it may be hoped, will impress employers ; but there 
is no sign yet that the authorities realise that much more is 
needed than extra seating accommodation at the industrial 
“bridge courses.” Most of the officers being prematurely 
retired will be majors (or equivalent rank) and upwards— 
which means that a fair proportion of them could, in fact, 
take a new professional training if facilities were laid on. 

A high proportion of those who are retained will be 
junior officers whose chances of promotion will be increased. 
Army officers will now find the old regimental organisation 
dissolving ; for though great ingenuity has been shown in 
grouping regimental names under such brigade groupings 
as “ Light Infantry ” or “ Lowland Brigade ” it will escape 
nobody that the regiments and their traditions may, in the 
modern age, become ever more shadowy entities. This, of 
course, cannot be helped ; but it will be a serious matter if 
the new model army fails to draw recruits. Mr Sandys’s 
whole exercise was written round the premise that a stream- 
lined army could be a professional army. So far the recruit- 
ing figures suggest that, on the contrary, he will soon have 
te admit that it will be a selective service army. If so, he 
and the Government will rightly be blamed for the extent 
to which they muddled a straight job of military and 
strategic reorganisation with vote-catching promises to end 
the call-up. Meanwhile the £50 million which compensa- 
tion will cost over five years will chip something off the 
economies Mr Sandys has made and Mr Thorneycroft has 
given away. But the officers’ real need is a buoyant, expand- 
ing economy which will quickly find need for their talents, 
whether technical or administrative. 


DISARMAMENT 


The Unturned Stone 


FLOOD of recrimination and disenchantment indicates 
that the Lancaster House talks on disarmament are 
likely to peter out after all. Confusion has spread like a 
nightmare weed since the talks began four long months ago. 
Confusion marked Tuesday’s unsatisfying debate in the 
Commons. It has led the Government to issue an explana- 
tory white paper which is not in fact a very helpful crib 
for serious students, and Mr Dulles to broadcast a more 
straightforward analysis which yet leaves many questions 
begged. The same confusion has enabled Marshal Bulganin, 
in his latest letter to Mr Macmillan, to accuse the West of 
obstruction in terms similar to those that western spokesmen 
use against Russia. This is surely a moment to stand back 
from the tortured detail and look again. 
All the Laocoon tangles do not conceal one bedrock fact. 
No nation wants disarmament enough to accept a formula 
that would give others an advantage over it. Ten years of 
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postwar negotiation for a comprehensive disarmament pro- 
gramme foundered on this rock. There has followed the 
search for a limited, first-stage agreement, for something 
that would at least break the ice. This new venture too is 
in danger of foundering, and for the same reason. Even 
when no more than an ice-breaking first step is in question, 
no standard formula has been found that would not put 
some party at a disadvantage. Simply to halt bomb tests 
would help Russian production of bombs to catch up with 
American. To halt bomb production too would prevent 
Russia from catching up. (Either measure would, as Mr 
Sandys showed on Tuesday, prevent Britain from improving 
its relative position.) Similar difficulties arise over other ice- 
breaking projects, such as “ open skies ” ; the opening up of 
territory to inspection is a greater sacrifice for the furtive 
Soviet system than for the comparatively open West. 

Is it not time now to question the sacredness of the whole 
idea of applying a standard formula to all countries ? One 
need not yet despair of eventually hitting on a formula that 
will give no party an unfair edge; but, given that each 
nation is differently placed (as regards area, manpower, 
allies, technique and political structure), is there not a 
case for reverting boldly to the methods of an earlier age, 
when neither principle nor propaganda counted for so much, 
and nations thought nothing of bargaining likes against un- 
likes ? At all events, some new approach seems to be called 
for ; and here is an avenue that has been left unexplored 
by men spellbound by the notion of devising standard 
agreements of universal application. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Slow March 


VENTS in eastern Europe have not clearly followed the 
E pattern of the June changes in Moscow. No general 
purge of Stalinists in the smaller communist countries has 
followed the fall of Mr Molotov and Mr Kaganovich. In 
Moscow the struggle has been a mixture of the ideological 


and the personal. The removals of some men since then 
from the Rumanian and Bulgarian ruling groups suggest 
that in Bucharest and Sofia ideology was used merely as a 
pretext for the settlement of old personal scores. The 
cautious Czech leaders, whose distaste for “ destalinisation ” 
has always been plain to see, are still in office after the tour 
of their country by triumphant Mr Khrushchev and Marshal 
Bulganin, his by now traditional companion. Herr Ulbricht, 
another prominent diehard, can await the Soviet leaders’ 
visit to east Germany next month in relaxed mood. 

Not all indications point the same way. Mr Khrushchev 
said in Prague that “the stupid policy of Rakosi turned 
Budapest into a slaughterhouse” ; thus he gave implicit 
support to those communist rulers who hold that only con- 
cessions to popular pressure can prevent such disasters. 
When he got back to Moscow, Mr Khrushchev set about 
improving relations with Jugoslavia. Taking advantage of 
the presence in Russia of Mr Kardelj and Mr Rankovic 
(leave in the Soviet Union is becoming a busman’s holiday 
for Jugoslav politicians), he organised a meeting near 
Moscow to which he also invited the Bulgarian party boss 
and Mr Hoxha, the Albanian leader, whose Stalinist stric- 
tures have often annoyed Marshal Tito. No doubt Mr 
Khrushchev wants to reconcile Jugoslavia with the com- 
munist block ; it is not clear what political price he is willing 
to pay. 
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Logically, the defeat of Mr Molotov should have led to 
greater relaxation in Eastern Europe and the strengthening 
of such independent leaders as Mr Gomulka. This is why 
the Poles greeted Mr Khrushchev’s victory with such 
enthusiasm. Logic may prevail in the end, once the 
Russians have settled their problems at home. But it seems 
that- changes in eastern Europe may come about imper- 
ceptibly, by stages, and not as a series of direct repercussions 
of the crisis in the Kremlin. 


LABOUR POLICY 


Steam without Heat 


Oo the uninitiated, the preliminary agenda for the Labour 

Party’s annual conference always seems to presage a 
sharp tilt to the left in policy. But anyone familiar with the 
mechanics of the Labour Party knows that the agenda is an 
annual safety valve for the frustrated and pent up emotions 
of the constituency parties—or at any rate of the little ultra- 
left wing cliques which run many of the constituency 
parties. There are 443 resolutions on this year’s agenda, 
but, in a year when such important policy statements are to 
be discussed, there will be time to debate only a few of the 
more obvious agenda items. It is safe to predict that 
when the big blocks of resolutions on the same subject have 
been compressed into one or two “ composites,” there will 
be no time to discuss Bolsover’s plea for legislation to raise 
the professional skill of undertakers. 

At first glance, this year’s agenda seems likely to cause the 
party leadership fewer embarrassments than usual. With 
the scent of office growing stronger, even the Fauves of the 
party are learning a little caution. The policy documents 
on superannuation and the colonies seem to have gone down 
well and the resolutions on rents, prices and the various 
social issues seem largely designed to add more power to 
Mr Gaitskell’s arm, rather than to deflect it. But there are 
two issues on which the agenda resolutions are at cross 
purposes with the leadership. There are 127 resolutions 
on disarmament, of which a considerable number virtually 
propose that Britain should be unilaterally stripped defence- 
less. And of the 41 resolutions on nationalisation, nearly 
all want to go further than the recent official policy docu- 
ment setting forth the new shareholding socialism. How far 
such pressure from the party fundamentalists will embarrass 
Mr Gaitskell will depend in part on whether Mr Bevan 
remains intent on burgeoning as a world statesman. If at the 
conference he were to repeat his Commons speech of this 
week on disarmament, he could probably draw the teeth of 
most of the “ ban the—meaning our—H bomb ” resolutions. 

The challenge on nationalisation seems more likely to 
produce a serious clash. It may not be easy to pass over so 
many resolutions demanding the nationalisation of the 
chemical, engineering, shipbuilding, oil, motor car, building 
and building materials, and surgical equipment industries, 
as well as of water, banking and insurance ; and these are 
topped up by demands that Labour should “ reaffirm its 
belief ” in some variant of the old slogan of “ the nationalisa- 
tion of the means of production, distribution and exchange.” 
Some force has been added to the “ back to first principles ” 
movement by Mr Cousins’s recent statement that “a policy 
document without a time factor does not mean a great deal 
to us.” Mr Cousins’s friends say that politically he is not 
so wild as he sounds, but if he chooses to lead his transport 
workers into a campaign for reconverting the new into the 
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old nationalisation policy, the platform could find itself in 
real trouble. 


LABOUR PARTY 


Ruffled Feathers 


R CRGSSMAN has eaten humble pie. He has admitted 

how unwise it was to allot such poor marks to a section 
of his party which likes to think of itself as cock of the 
Labour walk, and his retraction has been accepted. There 
was of course some truth in his claim that only four of the 
97 trade union MPs could be considered for key jobs in the 
next Labour Government, and justification for his reproaches 
to the unions for no longer sending even their second best 
men into politics, so that constituency selection conferences 
were preferring men with university or Co-operative back- 
grounds. But Mr Crossman was not only tactless ; he aimed 
at too narrow a target. Much the same criticism could be 
made of the rest of the Labour Party and, for that matter, 
of a big section of the Conservative Party. While in terms of 
ordinary competence the standard of MPs has been steadily 
rising, in terms of leadership timber a growing im- 
poverishment has set in. For some years now Parliament 
has largely been attracting potential Ministers of Pensions, 
rather than potential Foreign Secretaries. Mr Crossman 
overlooked however the examples of the wallflowers who fill 
out surprisingly well to a big job once they get into it. Mr 
Butler and Mr Gaitskell were examples. 

For Mr Crossman to tilt solely at the mediocrity of the 
unions, therefore, was not wholly fair—aside from the point 
that it is more important to have union talent in the union 
than in the House of Commons. On the other hand the 
union MPs have done themselves no service by their ludi- 
crously ponderous reaction. First a deputation waited on 
Mr Crossman to demand a withdrawal ; then, his second 
thoughts having only partially retracted his first, the trade 
union group of MPs solemnly passed a motion, drawing 
Mr Crossman’s behaviour to the attention of the National 
Executive—of which, of course, Mr Crossman is a member. 
Having heard Mr Crossman’s retraction, however, the execu- 
tive has closed the matter, but the real point of the union 
move was to deter Mr Gaitskell from giving Mr Crossman 
a job in the next Labour Government. No doubt tempers 
will have cooled down by the time Labour regains office, 
but Mr Crossman can console himself with the thought 
that the warmth of the trade union MPs’ reaction means that 
his barbs have struck home. The unions have been over- 
prone to assume that certain Parliamentary seats are their 
pocket boroughs, and it does not matter how dim the candi- 
dates are whom they choose to put up. Pocket boroughs, 
filled by nonentities, are in the long run good for neither 
the party concerned (the Tories have them, too) nor for 
Parliament as a whole. 


GERMAN-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Negotiating from Weakness 


HE west German delegation now in Moscow to discuss 
‘he the setting up of consulates and, the Germans 
hope, repatriation of German citizens has not got an 
enviable task ; the coming elections have weakened their 
hand. Mr Bulganin, in a billet-doux to Dr Adenauer early 
this year, suggested that something “concrete” be done to 
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improve relations, say talks on trade, cultural relations and 
consulates ; he baited the hook with the suggestion that the 
talks on consulates might help towards repatriation of the 
remaining Germans in Russia. This was a bait that the 
Chancellor felt compelled to swallow, for the return of the 
remaining German prisoners in Russia is still a burning 
German wish. 


Originally, it was the Russians who seemed most anxious 
to talk, if only to break out of their diplomatic isolation after 
the events in Hungary. But their diplomatic position is less 
precarious now, and as the elections draw nearer in western 
Germany, Dr Adenauer’s need for a political scoop increases, 
strengthening the Russian hand. The Russians want Ger- 
man agreement to the placing of long-term Russian contracts 
in Germany for certain types of product—say, precision 
tools—and they would like to set up consulates in western 
Germany ; these would be useful observation posts, and 
might have a further possible use as centres of political 
trouble. But their need is less urgent than the Chancellor’s. 
‘ Recently they have felt able to blow hot and cold on the 
talks, cooing with friendship at one moment, letting loose 
a blast the next. And now that they have won their main 
point—to hold the talks at all—they are digging in. They 
have confronted the German negotiators with a redoubtable 
adversary, Mr Semionov ; and so far they havernot even 
agreed to discuss repatriation as a general issue, only indi- 
vidual cases. The German negotiators will be lucky to 
return home fully clad. 


ISRAEL 


Future of Haifa 


HE desire of oil companies to keep clear of politics is 
perfectly sincere, but the facts of life are often against 
its fulfilment. British Petroleum and the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group, in deciding to give up their marketing operations in 
Israel, believe that they are taking a commercial step for 
commercial reasons. But, whatever the reasons for it, it is 
a success for the Arab boycott of Israel] and a step heavy 
with political implications. Israeli comment goes further 
and roundly accuses the British Government, as the prin- 
cipal shareholder in British Petroleum, of having approved, 
if not instigated, an attempt to curry favour with the Arabs 
at Israel’s expense. 


The charge is probably untrue ; strange as it is, the Gov- 
ernment directors of British Petroleum under their ancient 
instructions do leave the company’s management alone, and 
if the company thought it was taking a commercial decision 
it may well be true that the Government, as it says, was not 
consulted. But none of this is to the point. Why is the 
marketing of oil products in Israel “ unattractive ”? Perhaps 
the Israelis have been difficult to deal with in some ways, 
though they deny it and express readiness to meet the oil 
companies’ complaints. 


Oil refining and marketing in Israel are in two ways 
peculiar : crude oil is brought to Haifa not from any Middle 
Eastern field but from Venezuela, a costly haul ; and the 
Haifa refinery runs at only 30 per cent of capacity, because 
its products are marketed in Israel alone. These peculiarities 
may wel] make the refinery uneconomic, but each of them 
has a political source, the Arab boycott. The two companies 
—which do about half of the Israeli trade, British Petroleum 
looking after the refinery while Shell conducts the marketing 
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for both—have decided to withdraw from the market and 
are thinking of giving up the refinery as well. 

Neither, perhaps, is a final decision ; it is therefore worth 
while at this stage to say that, on the face of it, the with- 
drawal seems to follow from other, earlier decisions taken in 
deference to the Arab boycott. In that way it is on a par with 
the past acts of compliance with the Arab boycott for which 
the western governments had such cause to. blame them- 
selves when the Suez Canal crisis blew up a year ago. There- 
fore it is wrong, and ought to be reconsidered. No doubt the 
oil companies are under the heaviest pressure from the Arab 
countries where they get much of their oil. But to give in 
to this extent is bad policy and will prove in the long run 
to be bad business. 


MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE 


Cyprus and Oman 


ESS than nine months ago, the Egyptian campaign 
L showed up the very limited value of Cyprus as a base 
for military operations in the Middle East. After that 
revelation, some of those who hold Cyprus to be still essen- 
tial to British defence planning fell back on the argument 
that at least the island had a part to play in discharging the 
British responsibility to protect the Persian Gulf sheikhdoms 
and sultanates. Cyprus might have proved an unsatisfactory 
base for major operations ; it was still, one was told, both 
necessary and suited to the purpose of rushing in a small 
“fire brigade ” to damp down a local conflagration on the 
Gulf coast. 


There followed, however, the news of the shifting of 
emphasis to a new main base in Kenya. The shift is not 
yet completed, but it was from Kenya that the “fire 
brigade” began to move to the Gulf on Tuesday. The 
only military news from Cyprus is of the extension of run- 
ways to take long-range jet bombers—which accords with 
the role allotted to the island in the Sandys white paper, 
but not with the fire brigade idea. 


The Government has met complaints of slowness in get- 
ting troops moving at all with the rejoinder that there is no 
part for them to play while the Oman conflict remains 
confined to obscure tribal skirmishes in the wilderness 
around Nizwa. But the time has surely come to ask another 
question. Is the concept of Cyprus as a base for minor 
operations in the Persian Gulf already as dead as the 
concept of it as a base for major operations in the Eastern 
Mediterranean ? 


THE LAW OF HOMICIDE 


The Vickers Case 


N Tuesday of this week John Vickers was hanged under 
Section 5 of the Homicide Act of 1957, which lays 
down that any murder done in the course or the furtherance 
of theft is a capital murder and therefore punishable by 
death. This is the first execution to have taken place in 
Britain for nearly two years, and it was consequently bound 
to rouse the abolitionists, some of whom had too confidently 
assumed that, in fact if not in law, the death penalty had 
been suspended indefinitely. 


Emotions apart, the Vickers case raised two pertinent legal 
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points. ‘The first concerned the effect of Section 1 of the 
Homicide Act, which abolishes the doctrine of constructive 
malice. The decision of the Court of Criminal Appeal on 
the application of this section to Vickers’s case was given in 
The Economist of July 13th. With his burglary left out 
of it, Vickers’s killing, so the court held, remained a murder 
in its own right because he intended to do grievous bodily 
harm, from which it followed that death was done with 
implied malice aforethought, and the section expressly pre- 
served implied malice. Before Vickers’s execution, Mr 
Silverman sought to show in the House of Commons that the 
amendment of the law ought to have prevented Vickers from 
being convicted of murder because, he said, Vickers had 
not intended to do grievous bodily harm. But a similar 
case had been cited during the Homicide Bill’s second 
reading, and Mr Silverman then made an_ interjection 
to the éffect that it would still be a hanging case under 
the new Bill. 

Had Vickers been allowed to appeal to the House of 
Lords, it is hard to believe that he would have succeeded. 
Nevertheless, his case underlines the fact that per- 
mission for such an appeal is granted or withheld by the 
Attorney-General. There is nothing new in this. But the 
new Act is likely to produce a crop of appeals, and it seems 
wrong in principle, especially as a person’s life may be at 
stake, that the right to have the most authoritative judgment 
depends on the consent of the counsel who has been success- 
ful in the lower court. The law should be amended to 
transfer to the Court of Criminal Appeal the power of allow- 
ing an appeal to the House of Lords. 


Anomalies in Penalties 


T was always realised that the Government’s compromise 
I over capital punishment in the Homicide Act would 
lead to anomalies in the penalties imposed for one murder 
and another. Since the Act was based on the proposition 
that hanging must be retained, not for the most heinous 
murderers, but for those whose crimes threaten law and 
order, Vickers’s execution was logical. But so long as 
executions are carried out, however rarely, they will con- 
tinue to provoke public controversy when the murders 
which attract the death penalty are contrasted with more 
opprobrious killings that are punished by imprisonment. 

Another case decided by the Court of Criminal Appeal 
this week underlines the anomalies of the new law even 
more sharply. A Jamaican had been sentenced to death for 
a capital murder, and the court reduced the verdict to man- 
slaughter for the technical reason that the judge had directed 
the jury inadequately over the onus of proof when the issue 
of provocation is raised. The court did not itself think that 
there was sufficient provocation to justify a verdict of man- 
slaughter had the jury been properly directed ; yet it substi- 
tuted for the death penalty a sentence of imprisonment, not 
for life, but for twelve years. Thus, had there been an 
adequate direction to the jury, this man would have been 
hanged unless the prerogative of mercy had been exercised. 
Nevertheless, his crime was sufficiently excusable for the 
Court of Criminal Appeal to impose a fixed term of im- 
prisonment. Could anything show up more clearly the 


anomalies that are bound to arise by the retention of the 
absolute penalty for an arbitrary list of murders ? Experi- 
ence of the Homicide Act still underlines the truth that 
the only effective way to deal with capital punishment is to 
abolish it altogether. 
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TUNISIA 


A Monarchy Goes 


HERE are more hereditary rulers in the Arab lands than 
it in all the rest of the world put together. Even so, the 
removal of one star from the cluster dims the outlook for 
the rest. The last casualty was King Farouk. Now comes 
the turn of the Bey of Tunis, for whose rule (lately some- 
what nominal) the Tunisian Assembly resolved on Thursday 
to substitute a republic. M. Bourguiba’s election as presi- 
dent was expected ; he had as good as announced the change 
of regime in advance. The decision taken, the assembly 
will no doubt move faster than it has been doing with the 
drafting of a constitution. 

The dynasty that is fading out has lasted since 1705, but 
for most of that time it has been subservient to a foreign 
authority—first the Turks, then the French. Beys of note 
have therefore been few and far between ; one of them was 
Moncef, who in the last war resisted both Italian and 
French pressure and, for that display of character, was 
deported. The last of the line, Sidi Lamine, will make no 
mark on history. He has always accepted with complacency 
the role of an archaic ornament—relegated since the acquisi- 
tion of independence in 1955 to a place on the shelf behind 
M. Bourguiba. 

Abroad, not at home, is where he will be missed. To 
republican subjects of the King of Libya and the Sultan 
of Morocco his deposition to make way for a president will 
be suggestive. Maybe it is with this possibility in mind 
that the Sultan of Morocco has this week spoken up in firm 
and popular vein on the future of Algeria. Hitherto he had 
used cautious phraseology designed to keep French sponsors 
and investors on his side; now he is asking for “ recog- 
nition ” of Algerian independence. 


FRANCE 


Not so Machiavellian 


HISPERS of negotiation with the Algerian rebels are 

heard from time-to time in Paris ; but, in a curious 
way, they become concrete only when the reported attempts 
at talks have broken down. Thus in October the rulers of 
Morocco and Tunisia were trying to prepare the ground 
with their Algerian colleagues for a settlement with France, 
when M. Ben Bella and four other rebel leaders, flying to 
Tunis to pursue the talks, were diverted to Algiers and there 
arrested ; they are still in a Paris prison. This masterstroke 
of police enterprise put paid to negotiation. The arrest on 
July 11th at Orly of a prominent Tunisian lawyer, M. 
Chaker, is in the same blundering tradition. 

According to reliable French sources, M. Goeau-Brisson- 
niére, a young assistant to the French foreign minister, was 
sent to Tunis at the beginning of this month, with his prime 
minister’s approval, to get in touch with Algerian rebel 
leaders and assess the chances of negotiations at a higher 
level. M. Goeau-Brissonniére apparently made good pro- 
gress in his preliminary talks and decided to go back to 
Paris to seek further instructions. The Algerian spokesmen 
also wanted to consult more of their leading members, and 
in particular M. Ben Bella, who remains important even in 
jail. At this point the Tunisians, for whom the settlement 
of this conflict is so vital, once again offered their good 
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offices: M. Chaker, as Ben Bella’s lawyer, could take the 
message to him. But the French police do not take their 
orders from the diplomatists ; when M. Chaker got to Paris 
he was arrested. He has been freed since then, and is back 
in Tunis, but damage has been done. The whole affair 
having been brought to light, both sides are now busy 
denying as much as they can. 

The parallel between the two arrests suggests a pattern 
of sabotage. One possible explanation is that the present 
French government, like its predecessor, is divided and, 
whenever the search for a negotiated settlement seems to 
have found an opening, the diehards strike back to eliminate 
any alternative to a policy of repression. A less charitable 
version suggests that the government has no intention of 
carrying negotiations through, but uses them merely as an 
alibi, a shield against critics, Whatever the reason of these 
blunders—be it a split mind or blindness dressed up in 
Machiavellian clothing—the effects are unfortunate ; 
France, in the gravest of its postwar crises, can afford to 
throw away no chances. 


Squeezing the Press 


OMETHING is wrong with the fourth estate in the country 
S of the Rights of Man. Ever since the vast repressive 
operation in Algeria gathered momentum it was possible to 
learn from French colleagues that life was becoming diffi- 
cult in France for a journalist who was not orthodox. A 
record of measures directed against .ewspapers and their 
staff in the last six months, published this month by the 
International Press Institute, makes uneasy reading. The 
cold list of instances in which newspapers were seized or 
confiscated or their writers prosecuted for “ slandering the 
army ” shows that an editor who loves truth as he sees it 
more than he loves M. Lacoste, loves it at his own risk and 
at his paper’s cost. Financial pressure is probably still more 
dangerous, because more subtle, than the penalties of the 
law. Public opinion is not ready to tolerate arrests of 
journalists. Editors, however, can be driven to exercise a 
form of self-censorship, or to shut up shop. 


. 


Thoughts of this kind, prompted by the IPI report, have 
been given more substance by the writs issued against Le 
Monde, the Parisian daily with the best and most serious 
coverage of North African events. One of its contributors, 
Professor Duverger, worried by the growing cult of the 
paratroopers as an executive arm above the law, uttered a 
warning against the dangers of an uncontrolled “super 
police.” Efforts were made to get the paratroopers’ associa- 
tion to sue the recalcitrant paper. When it turned out that 
the association was not a legal person and therefore could 
not sue, the minister of defence took action in its place, 
claiming damages of £20,000: a lot of money for a paper 
that is more honest than rich. 

M. Beuve-Méry, the editor, has explained in reply that 
when the army is given tasks that do not properly belong to 
it, “ any political discussion can be presented as a slander 
on the army.” Freedom in France has still plenty of 
defenders. But the unending Algerian war has put succes- 
sive governments on a slippery road which might lead to 
imposed conformism. The news from Paris suggests that 
the Press Institute was right to sound the alarm with its 
simple statement of facts. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES 


Asking for More 


HE Universities now know what the size of their 
Treasury grants will be for the year ahead, as well as 
the total sum to be shared between them in the next five 
years, which according to Mr Enoch Powell, will rise from 
£30.6 million this year to £39.5 million in 1961-62. Their 
immediate reaction has been that it will not be enough, 
and does not meet the obligations into which they entered 
at the behest of the government in order to expand facilities 
for technological training. Most prominence has been given 
to Oxford’s freely uttered disappointment with its grant for 
1957-58 of £1,865,000 which falls short of its requirements 
by £90,000—this being the deficit which the university will 
face in the year ahead. On the present basis of allocation, 
Oxford apparently foresees a series of deficits even though 
the grant will increase in the years ahead. Oxford’s increase 
between last year and this, at 12 per cent, was propor- 
tionately more than that for any other university. 
The universities—or those of them that are dissatisfied— 
have now to consider what to do. If they cut their coat 


according to their cloth, they will apparently find themselves 
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with buildings and laboratories but no money to pay teachers 
or provide for students. If they raise their fees at all sub- 
stantially they will throw the system of scholarships and 
local government grants out of gear—to meet Oxford's 
deficit simply by passing on higher prices to the consumer 
would be to raise fees on average by one third. If, however, 
they decide to ask for more they will have to compose their 
own differences and as a body request the University Grants 
Committee to approach the Treasury with an entirely new 
story about university financial needs. 


* 


The original statement of need which the committee 
placed before the Chancellor was based on information 
supplied in the prescribed form by the universities them- 
selves, but corrected by the committee ; and the subsequent 
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and expenditure. It looks therefore as if either individual 
universities will have to throw doubts on the fairness of 
the allocation, or else the efficiency of the committee as 
broker between the Treasury and the universities will have 
to be called into question by the demand that negotiations 
be reopened on fresh instructions. Either way, it is a matter 
of considerable delicacy. Oxford disclaims the role of ring 
leader in the revolt, but it has made almost all the noise so 
far and evidently the ground is being cleared for some 
straight speaking. 


EAST-WEST CONTACTS 


Jam Today 


OLES and Russians have jointly provided a postscript 
P to Dr Hill’s white paper on overseas information ser- 
vices. A commentator on Warsaw radio last weekend argued 
that all countries ought to be allowed to explain their views 
to each other, praised Mr Gomulka for stopping the jam- 
ming of broadcasts to Poland, and cited the BBC as a model 
contributor to understanding among peoples. In theory, 
the Soviet government is as enthusiastic as the Polish about 
mutual understanding. In practice, however, its fear of any 
fair competition in ideas ties it into knots. 

This fear led the Russians into a minor but silly tangle 
on Saturday. A visiting British MP, Mr Cyril Osborne, was 
allowed to broadcast from Moscow. What he said included 
an appeal to the Soviet government to drop its jamming and 
its barriers to the free circulation of foreign newspapers and 
books. It would have been decidedly enlightening for 
Russians to hear this appeal, together with the official expla- 
nation of Soviet reasons for jamming that was broadcast 
after it ; jamming, it emerges, must go on in Russia precisely 
because of the lack of mutual trust and understanding which, 
in the Polish view, necessitates a free exchange of unjammed 
opinions. But the Russian public was not allowed to hear it. 
Mr Osborne’s appeal was sent out only on Moscow’s short- 
wave English-language programme beamed to Britain. And 
when the BBC broadcast a Russian translation of the text as 
put out from Moscow, the Soviet jammers did their best to 
stop it getting through. 


CHINA 





After the National Congress 


HE postponement of Mao Tse-tung’s visit to Moscow 
T and Warsaw, originally fixed for this month, and the 
vehemence of the campaign which has been unleashed 
against “ rightists ” in China indicate that the recent political 
revolt of certain leaders of the non-Communist auxiliary 
parties has proved a serious matter for the Communist 
regime. The cheng feng campaign for “ rectification of style 
of party work,” which was launched with Mao’s speech to 
the Supreme State Conference on February 27th, was 
directed mainly against excesses of bureaucratic coercion and 
repression. It provided for a considerable relaxation in the 
severity of the regime, but the rapid development of per- 

itted criticism into a political opposition to the Communist 
party caused a sharp switch of the party line, which for the 
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allocation was made by the committee—by methods which 
are not disclosed—in the light of each university’s revenues 


past month has been concentrated against “ the daydreaming 
of the bourgeois rightists” and their alleged counter- 
revolutionary designs. 

Specifically the term “ rightist,” as at present used in 
China, denotes not a section of the Communist party com- 
parable to the Bukharinites of former days in the Soviet 
Union, but the non-Communist parties’ and groups which 
sided with the Communists during the civil war. These 
have since been allowed to retain their identity and to hold 
positions in the administration, including some ministries in 
the central government, on condition of accepting the 
“leadership” of the Communist party. Since February 
several politicians belonging to these parties have taken 
advantage of Mao’s invitation to criticism to make damaging 
attacks on the Communist party and its policies. The 
dictatorship has now cracked down on them. They have 
not been arrested or put on trial, but they were reminded 
that they were liable to be classified as counter-revolu- 
tionaries, and point was given to the threats by the discovery 
of an alleged conspiracy against the regime on the eve of the 
session of the National Congress early this month. 

Under this pressure some, though not all, of the offenders 


— The Economist 


JULY 25, 1857 


CIVIL SERVICE PENSIONS 


THERE are few more remarkable instances of the 
q influence of nominal associations over the imagination 

than the sense of grievance connected with the 
superannuation abatements. There are very few English- 
men indeed who could boast that they were in any way 
free from this sensitiveness to even the most purely nominal 
evils. .../ And this being as it is, we are not sorry that 
the present system seems likely to be materially modified. 
It is, no doubt, in this respect, one of needless irritation; 
but we do feel convinced that the Secretary to the 
Treasury's warning that it has also another aspect of no 
small importance to the public servants themselves, ought 
not to be forgotten. It gives them a claim for superannua- 
tion which the House, even though it should chance to fall 
into one of its frequent fits of economy, could not disregard. 
... [But] the effect of Lord Naas's bill would be in every 
way anomalous. To entitle to pensions without abatement 
for superannuation in all cases in which abatements are 
now paid, without giving any additional advantage to the 
large class who now pay no abatements and therefore 
expect no pension, would be to raise the salaries of a class 
of servants selected absolutely at random in a way emi- 
nently calculated to rouse official discontent. . . . There 
can be no narrower or more short-sighted economy than 
to squeeze hard work out of public servants for insufficient 
remuneration. The sense of personal responsibility is the 
very soul of that service. The system of supervision 
cannot be so close and rigorous as is dictated by private 
interest or as is rendered possible by the small range of 
private business. If a civil servant does not f¢ el his 
responsibility to the public, and chooses, within certain 
judicious limits, to fritter away a portion of the hours due 
to public business, it would not be always easy to check 
him. There is every reason to believe that this is not the 
case,—that as a whole the subordinate civil officers of the 
Government are as able, energetic, and faithful as any 
class of men, public or private. The measure of Lord 
Naas could not, however, tend to increase but might 
diminish this feeling, by the great partiality and inequality 
of its effects. 
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were induced to make humiliating self-criticisms at the Con- 
gress, and the non-Communist parties issued a manifesto 
endorsing the condemnation of the rightists, “ because we 
love our motherland, support the Communist party and are 
determined to follow the path of socialism.” It has now 
been made clear that the liberty of the “ hundred flowers ” 
does not include the right to question the Communist party’s 
supremacy, and superficially discipline has been restored, but 
the rift in the coalition has left behind it a political atmo- 
sphere very different from that of five months ago. 


NORTH VIETNAM 


Ho’s Travels 


EITHER Peking nor Moscow was on President Ho Chi 
N *Minh’s official visiting list when he left north Vietnam 
two weeks ago. Hanoi radio gave his itinerary as north 
Korea, Czechoslovakia, east Germany, Jugoslavia, Hungary, 
Albania, Bulgaria and Rumania—a grand tour of satellites 
which suggested an interest in the different by-ways to 
socialism rather than in the main roads of Mao and Khrush- 
chev. Yet when Messrs B and K (who have to be called 
K and B nowadays) stepped out of their aircraft at Moscow 
airport after their whistle-stop tour of Czechoslovakia, 
“Uncle ” Ho was there to greet them. His decision to go 
to Moscow after all—but still not to Peking—was perhaps 
prompted by the desire to urge the Soviet leaders to keep 
the issue of Vietnam’s reunification alive. His visit to 
Moscow would thus be a sequel to the note sent by Hanoi 
to London and Moscow on June 8th, calling for the nation- 
wide elections required by the Geneva conference of 1954, 
which put an end to the Indo-China war by dividing 
Vietnam in two. Mr Ho is aware that the Russians, at a 
conference in London in the spring of 1956, acquiesced 


TO LIBRARIANS 


Back Volumes of 


The Keonomist 


The whole series of back volumes, from the 
first number in September, 1843, to the present 
day, has been microfilmed and positive copies 
will be on sale shortly. 


Enguiries should be directed not to The Economist but to :— 
University Microfilms Ltd. 
Dering Yard 
67 New Bond Street, London, W1 


Enquiries from North or South America can be sent to 
University Microfilms, Inc., 


313 North First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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in the indefinite postponement of the elections, and is no 
doubt alarmed at the prospect of permanence for the Diem 
regime. 

The changed circumstances of north Vietnam also suggest 
mainly political motives for Ho’s journey. Almost exactly 
two years ago, his communist republic was desperately short 
of economic essentials, and Ho reaped a rich harvest of 
economic aid by travelling to Peking and Moscow. Today, 
north Vietnam’s economic position, though humble, is rela- 
tively healthy, but Hanoi faces serious political problems. 
Its brief flirtation with destalinisation seems to have ended 
and the petals of the faded “ hundred flowers” blow in 
untidily from Peking. To cap it all, Moscow stages a purge. 
I: is small wonder that Mr Ho—always a Moscow rather 
than a Peking man—seized the chance of a word in Mr 
Khrushchev’s ear, if only between the airport and the 
Kremlin. 


INDONESIA 


Dr Sukarno’s Unsolved Dilemma 


“© A NARCHY” no longer seems the right word for the de 

A facto decentralisation now evident throughout the 
Indonesian archipelago. Nor does “ smuggling ” adequately 
describe the uncontrolled export of rubber, copra and other 
commodities from Sumatra or Celebes. 

It is the central island, Java, rather than the others that 
is suffering most from administrative disorder. Deprived 
of revenues and foreign currency earnings, Java faces 
increasing financial difficulties. But the better-off islands, 
Sumatra and north 
Celebes, for instance, 
are spending their 
money on construc- 
tive projects—schools, 
road_ building and 
irrigation ; prices in 
Sanidine: Smt ae 
dropped, whereas in ee 
Java they have risen. The rebel commanders in Sumatra 
and north Celebes are getting expert advice from Indonesia’s 
ablest former finance minister, Dr Sumitro, who left Jakarta 
in May after being threatened with arrest. 

Dr Sukarno cannot tolerate this state of affairs indefinitely, 
but how he proposes to end it is obscure. His new National 
Advisory Council—the main plank of his experiment in 
guided democracy—was installed a fortnight ago with the 
president as chairman. Its stated objectives include the 
restoration of normal conditions of government and the 
granting of autonomy to the regions. Extra taxes have been 
imposed on foreigners, and it is claimed that the recent 
monetary regulations are assisting “ official ” exports. 

The past three weeks have brought news of communist 
gains in the municipal and provincial elections in central 
Java, of the acceptance of a Soviet credit of $100 million, 
and of a Chinese offer of arms for the central government. 
There is no attempt to disguise the fact that the Soviet credit 
will be used to buy arms, though there has been no official 
response yet to the Chinese offer. Inevitably the question 
arises whether President Sukarno is planning to use force 
to restore his government’s authority. It cannot yet be 
assumed that he will ; so far, on both sides, successful efforts 
have been made to avoid violence. 
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LETTERS 








Eight Thousand Bowler 
Hats a Year 


Sirn—The article in your issue of July 
13th on the placing of ex-officers is a 
useful outline of some of the problems, 
and the suggestions for policy are help- 
ful, particularly the proposal that the 
Government should pay fees and sub- 
sistence allowances for those under- 
taking special courses and training. 
However, I think more emphasis should 


be placed on the selection of ex-officers- 


for particular jobs. I wish you had 
developed further your comments on 
“bridge courses” which could serve, 
not only to introduce those coming out 
of the forces to the methods and jargon 
of civilian jobs, but also, and perhaps 
more importantly, as a process of con- 
tinuing selection. Such courses could, 
for instance, help ex-officers to find out 
for which side of industry or commerce 
they are likely to be most fitted. This 
method of selection, taking the form of 
somewhat prolonged vocational guid- 
ance, is perhaps the way to reduce the 
number of false starts by the officers 
themselves and to help recruitment by 
firms, particularly medium-sized and 
small concerns, who wish to take their 
quota of ex-officers but need help over 
selection. 

Incidentally, what you have discussed 
in your article and what I am here sug- 
gesting are surely no more than aspects 
of a national “ personnel policy.” When 
it comes to the employer, whether firm 
or Government department, personnel 
policy depends for its effectiveness on 
the skilled work of a “ personnel officer ” 
with whom the intelligent selection, 
training and employment of ex-officers 
will very often so largely rest. In the 
circumstances, it is strange that you 
should refer to his work somewhat 
derisively as an “odd job.”—Yours faith- 
fully, LESLIE STEPHENS 
Institute of Personnel Manage- 

ment, E.C.4 


— « 
Sir—Your article implies that a major 
in his early or mid-forties would receive 
retired pay at the rate of £750-£800 a 
year. The maximum -rate for that rank, 
and its equivalent in the RAF, is £625: 
many will fail to reach that figure. 

You fail to deal with one of the most 
important problems facing any retiring 
officer. How is he to buy and furnish 
a house and how is he to know where 
to look for it ? Following on from there, 
where does he live until he obtains his 
job ? 

My second point is although most of 
those considering entering the profes- 
sions may favour accountancy or com- 
pany secretaryship, few will be able to 
get far in this direction because of the 
need for experience and, in some cases, 
ume under articles. 

In my own case, anticipating the axe, 





I began working for ACIS about a year 
ago. I passed the intermediate examina- 
tion last December and took one half 
of finals last month. I expect that it 
will take at least a year of very hard 
spare time effort to work up to the 
second, and last, part of finals which 
includes accountancy, taxation and secre- 
tarial practice. With a pass at inter- 
mediate level behind me I have been 
answering advertisements for the last 
three months without the slightest indi- 
cation of success. This despite the fact 
that my employment in the Royal Air 
Force is that of senior accountant at a 
large station with very considerable 
responsibility. I am therefore better 
placed, or so one might think, than many 
other officers—the general duties or the 
infantry officer for example.—Yours 


faithfully, N. S. FEAR 
Middle Wallop 


New Zealand Spends More 
on Defence 


Sir—May I point out that, with due 
respect to your Wellington correspon- 
dent, “God Defend New Zealand” is 
not New Zealand’s national anthem. 
“God Defend New Zealand” is, if 
you like, its national song, although very 
few New Zealanders indeed will be able 
to hum you the tune, let alone tell you 
the remainder of the words. But New 
Zealand’s national anthem is the same 
as, presumably, yours or mine: “God 
Save Our Queen.”—Yours faithfully, 


S. LYLE-SMYTHE 
St Helens, Lancashire 


Books and Bookmaking 


Sir—Surely the short answer to the 
restrictive practices referred to by Mr 
C. E, Pitman and Mr Philip Unwin is 
to dispense as far as possible with most 
of the crafts represented by the recalci- 
trant unions by adopting some of the 
more recent methods of book pro- 
duction. 

The obvious method of bypassing the 
monotype operator is to employ a typist 
on one of the office composing machines 
now on the market or even on a propor- 
tional spacing justifying typewriter, the 
latter costing no more than £230 or so. 

Plates can be directly produced very 
cheaply on these machines for use on an 
offset litho printer, the cheapest of which 
costs only £300, and the results compare 
very favourably with letterpress printing. 
An excellent publication, “A Guide to 
the Cambridge Plan,” has recently been 
produced in Cambridge by these 
methods and sells at a very competitive 
price. 

Any printer who adopted the methods 
indicated for the major part of his work 
would undoubtedly be in a very strong 
position with regard to the obstructive 
union practices.—Yours faithfully, 

St. John’s College, A.M. P. BROOKES 
Cambridge 





Postmaster’s Knock 


Smr—“ Are there no faster ways,” you 
ask in your issue of July 20, “of saving 
expensive manpower” in the Post 
Office ? 

During the weeks before Christmas 
the Post Office employs undergraduates 
and schoolboys as temporary postmen. 
Last Christmas my undergraduate son 
worked at an office near his home. After 
finishing the morning round, he was free 
to come home for a long lunch break 
which might last up to three hours. On 
some days there was also a home tea 
break of an hour or so. I do not think 
there was any work dodging on his part. 
He was paid by the hour for the whole 
time from reaching the office in the 
morning until he left it at the end of 
the day. As an avuncular method of 
doing something for hard-up young 
people at Christmas these arrangements 
have their own charm. But are they 
perhaps customary at other times of the 
year too ?—Yours faithfully, 
Birmingham, 16 CRETIN DE PAYANT 


Sizing Up Soviet Industry 


Stir—May I beg the courtesy of your 
columns to expand on two points raised 
in your article in your issue of July 20th? 
You state that the regional volumes of 
Economic Abstracts which are promised 
will be in the regional languages. In so 
far as such volumes have already 
appeared in the advance export cata- 
logues (Leningrad oblast, Kirov oblast, 
Ukrainian SSR), they have all been 
announced in the Russian language. In 
our experience, it is most unusual for 
important economic information to be 
published exclusively in the minority 
languages of the USSR, and I therefore 
hope that if and when studies for the 
Asian republics become available, they 
will be in Russian at least. 

Secondly, although your text does not 
so state, it has been assumed by many 
of your readers that the “ Statistical 
Review of Soviet Industry” is already 
on retail sale in this country. Copies 
have been received as gifts by various 
libraries, but we have not yet received 
trade supplies, although we hope to do 
so in the near future —Yours faithfully, 

Davip Fry 
Collet’s Russian Bookshop, W.C.1 


Cape for a King 


Sir—By attributing to Heine, in your 
note on page 199 of your issue of July 
2oth, “ Und der Koenig absolut, wenn 
er unsern Willen tut”, you have fallen 
victim to the popular misconception that 
Heine was the oniy German poet capable 
of political satire. In fact the quotation 
is from a poem by Chamisso, published 
in 1827. 

Incidentally, the preceding part of the 
verse contains one more line pertinent 
to the pseudo-theocracy which is today 
Spain ; it reads: 

“ Hoert, ihr Herrn, so soll es werden: 

Gott im Himmel, wir auf Erden.” 
—yYours faithfully, P. H. FRANKEL 
London, W.1 


BOOKS 


The Men at Lloyd's 


Lloyd’s of London: A Study in 
Individualism 


By D. E. W. Gibb. 


Macmillan. 396 pages. 25s. 


7 spend more than fifty years in the 
professional society of Lloyd’s, as 
Mr Gibb has done, and then to spend 
some years of retirement writing its 
history, says much for both the market 
and the man. This was bound to be an 
informative work. There is no soft 
focus and no mists of romance ; all is 
precise, three-dimensional, warts and all. 
-But it is also a warm and enjoyable book 
—history made easy by a man who has 
spent a lifetime in “the Room” and 
whose experience is matched by a capa- 
city for judgments on men and events 
that are perceptive and sympathetic. 

If, in this second half of the century of 
the common man, the sub-title has a 
provocative edge, it was intended. It 
is, in fact, the essential text of the 
book. Across the 270 years from 
Lloyd’s coffee-house beginnings to its 
emergence as a great society handling 
nearly £250 million of premium income 
(and with three freehold acres in the 
City, a bigger landowner than anyone 
else) it has always been men who 
counted. 

For two centuries Lloyd’s has been 
an institution and under the inevitable 
pressures of this century it might be said 
that it has become more than a little 
institutionalised. But the qualities that 
have made Lloyd’s great, and keep it 
great, have always been intensely per- 
sonal—readiness to judge and underwrite 
risks ; to stake one’s personal fortune to 
the limit ; to pioneer work in the de- 
velopment of new forms of insurance, 
now universally familiar but often at 
first litth more than the shrewd 
backing of hunches with no experi- 
ence to guide the assessment of risks 
or the fixing of rates. When the 
right men were not there, Lloyd’s 
languished and more than once it seemed 
bound for decline. There were times, 
too, when its flair for finding the right 
leaders to match and guide the energies 
of its members distinctly faltered ; but 
men kept it going and exceptional men 
widened its business, strengthened its 
foundations, and at length succeeded in 
establishing’ the principle of public 
accountability in a body whose tradi- 
tional essence had always been profes- 
sional freedom and the personal con- 
tract. 

This clear chain of development runs 
right through Mr Gibb’s account. In 
1717, a merchant wrote about Lloyd’s to 
a Member of Parliament : 

Put yourself in my position as a mer- 

chant and think what my situation is 


when I insure under the present system. 
I must go to the office where an office 
keeper only attends who can’t certainly 
inform me who shall subscribe my policy 
but I must leave directions with him to 
procure me one for such a sum. If it 
be a large one perhaps it may be some 
time before I can have it completed and 
when my policy is completed I find per- 
sons’ names to it I have no acquaintance 
with or knowledge of. It is impossible 
I can be thought to have what satisfac- 
tion is necessary in an affair upon which 
my whole fortune depends. 


That was fair comment, and it was not 
so very wide of the mark nearly a cen- 
tury later, by which time Lloyd’s was 
providing merchants in Britain and 
throughout the world with marine insur- 
ance, and making big money on it, 
during the Napoleonic Wars. Member- 
ship had to be reorganised out of 
the loose assembly that had hitherto 
constituted Lloyd’s. Slowly, too, there 
emerged a principle of collective respon- 
sibility towards the insuring ‘public ; it 
was no longer good enough, even a hun- 
dred years ago, to shrug off the losses 
of a merchant who had been let down 
as if he alone were to blame for choosing 
bad underwriters. First, there was 
banishment for insolvency (though not 
yet any guarantee of solvency). Then, 
by accident, and after a false start, the 
deposit system emerged. In 1871, a 
Lloyd’s policy gained statutory protec- 
tion, and Lloyd’s became a legal entity. 
After much hesitation and legal doubt, 
non-marine business was established on 
equal terms with marine. And then, 
early in this century, after a scandal that 
threatened the very foundations of 
Lloyd’s and the public confidence which 
was based on them, came the invention 
of the audit. Nearly two hundred years 
after the merchant had made his very 
reasonable points, Lloyd’s had imposed 
upon itself forms of co-operative disci- 
pline—the audit and the paying of 
premiums into trust funds—that now 
seem so self-evident but were at the 
time inventions of genius. 


In the emergence of Lloyd’s as a 
body of competing brokers and under- 
writers, bound in common interest to 
the public to submit their affairs to new 
safeguards and control, no name stands 
higher than that of Cuthbert Heath. 
He was unrivalled both as an innovator 
(he started burglary insurance and 
many other types of policy) and as a 
far-sighted judge of the responsibilities 
that Lloyd’s must collectively assume 
to keep its name high throughout the 
world. There are other personalities in 
this Hall of Fame—among them Anger- 
stein in the early years of last century ; 
and Hozier, the remarkable secretary 
who ruled Lloyd’s (it is hardly too 
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strong a word) for thirty years at its 
end. The Rogues Gallery, too, contains 
more fascinating exhibits than sordid 
ones. 

And so, building yet again in the City 
not so very far from Edward Lloyd’s 
coffee house in Lombard Street where 
it all began, Lloyd’s appears in modern 
dress. It has taken two and a half 
centuries to build up a prodigious busi- 
ness coupled with a prodigious strength, 
and to bind the two together with the 
acceptance of public responsibilities that 
are all the more effective. because they 
leave room for the untrammelled exercise 
of sound personal judgment in all forms 
of marine and non-marine business. 
How this miracle grew, by accident, 
good luck, foresight and courage, is 
admirably set down by Mr Gibb. 
There are some lessons for those who 
wonder about the British character ; 
here it shows at its best. 


A Walking Collection 
of Men 


Boswell in Search of a Wife, 
1766-1769 


Edited by Frank Brady and Frederick 
A. Pottle. 


Heinemann. 454 pages. 


_ with an “ Inviolable Plan, to be 
read over frequently” as a chart by 
which to steer his erratic conduct, Bos- 
well has toured Italy, pranced without 
satisfaction in German courtlets and 
successfully interviewed Rousseau and 
Voltaire on the state of his soul. Now, 
in the latest volume of the Boswell 
Papers, he is in search of a wife. 
Admirably edited by Professors Pottle 
and Brady, this skilful montage of diary, 
letters, magazine snippets and extracts 
from the manuscript of the “Life” 
shows that singular man in the years 
between 1766, when he returned to Scot- 
land on the death of his “ pious mother,” 
and 1769, when he married his cousin, 
Margaret Montgomerie of Lainshaw. 
Few men of twenty-nine have had 
marriage contracts bearing signatures so 
eminent as Sam: fohnson Witness and 
Pasquale de Paoli: few women can have 
found the agreement to bear with one 
another’s faults so difficult to implement. 
Yet Boswell was faithful to his calm, 
kind, sensible and undistinguished wife 
after his fashion. Later volumes of the 
Papers may_ reveal innumerable 
chambermaids and whores, but not such 
serious engagements as that with which 
the book opens, with a dear little 
(married) woman, “ paradisial in bed.” 
Some still swallow Macaulay’s thesis 
of the inane, ridiculed vulgarian who by 
chance produced the greatest biography ; 
some, like the diarist himself, admire 
that respected figure, James Boswell, 
Esq., of Auchinleck, advocate and 
author. Both are wrong, but both can 
take comfort from this amusing book. 
Boswell’s energy is astounding, and he 
throws himself into the pursuit o/ 
woman, law and literature with equal 
fury. He is “a walking collection o! 
men.” From the gardener’s daughter 


30s. 
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and Mrs Dodds (the paradisial lady) he 
advances to  above-the-counterpane 
courtships. He removes from his list 
of wives the brilliant and witty, if incom- 
patible, Belle de Zuylen, and, after active 
pursuit, an heiress, “the insensible Miss 
Blair.” He fastens on la_ belle 
Irlandaise, “a young lady, just sixteen, 
formed like a Grecian nymph,” not 
forgetting that her father has an estate 
of £1000 a year and above £10,000 in 
ready money. And always in the back- 
ground is the patient Peggie Mont- 
gomerie, who even accompanies him to 
Ireland to court this paragon. 

The respected Boswell is well to the 
fore. Not unaided by his father’s posi- 
tion as a judge, the fledgling advocate 
was able to say after his first winter at 
the bar, “I am coming into great 
employment. I have this winter made 
sixty-four guineas, which is a consider- 
able sum for a young man ”—as indeed 
it was in an age when Ilay Campbell, 
“the first writing lawyer at our Bar,” 
made only £1,600 in a year. Kind- 
hearted and generous, Boswell took end- 
less trouble over his poorer clients. 
When he failed to secure such specta- 
cular acquittals as that of John Reid, a 
certain sheep-stealer whose release in 
the teeth of the evidence stung the Bench 
into speech, Boswell followed his clients 
through to the gallows and encouraged 
their hearts in the condemned cell. His 
estrangement from his father is offset by 
increasing intimacy with Johnson. He 
takes up the Douglas Cause with pas- 
sion and writes on it an allegorical novel, 
“Dorando,” and his serious and not 
ignoble enthusiasm for Corsican liberty 
explodes in a cascade of newspaper 
paragraphs and the more practical form 
of a consignment of cannon. Meanwhile 
his best-seller “ Corsica” makes him the 
most talked-of young writer of the day, 
whom Franklin came to visit in London 
and the aged Oglethorpe asked to shake 
by the hand. 


Disgusting (though not yet seriously 
drunken) Boswell can be, naif and some- 
times foolish as the over-candid can 
make themselves appear; but also, in 
the hands of his expert editors, how 
lively, likeable, intelligent and varied. 
This book carries five stars for the 
general yet is caviare to the specialist. 


Lessons of Independence 
The Union of Burma 


By Hugh Tinker. 


Published for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 438 pages. 42s. 


To scholarly and exhaustive book is 
likely to become the standard work 
on Burma since independence. With 
patience, sympathy, yet impartiality, Mr 
Tinker, who gathered much of his 
material while professor of history at the 
University of Rangoon in 1954-55, has 
dealt with every aspect of the Union of 
Burma as a state. Most other writers 


have concentrated on the military cam- 
Paigns and on Burma’s departure from 
the Commonwealth, 
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Specialists on Burma and Indonesia 
often seem to develop an affection for 
“their” country and a quiet optimism 
about its future. Where outside 
observers or casual visitors see only 
administrative breakdown, official cor- 
ruption and regional anarchy, the 
specialist will nod his head with a 
knowing smile and remark that the 
country is, after all, young (as a new 
nation) and that things will probably go 
on indefinitely much as they have gone 
on before. That this may be true brings 
little consolation to those who lament 
that potentially rich countries seem to be 
going downhill rather than up and who 
are not prepared to defend the right of 
all peoples to maladminister their own 
affairs. : 

There are indeed, in Burma’s case, 
grounds for moderating one’s natural 
pessimism, in that U Nu, once again 
prime minister, is aware both of the 
need to eradicate corruption and of the 
dangers of too great a dependence on 
trade with the “barter block.” The 
second of these points is so recent a 
development that Mr Tinker has not 
been able to cover it ; the hopeful signs 
he sees are more basic: 


Burma remains one of the few Asian 
countries where there is still plenty of 
land for a very limited population, which 
is not increasing at an unmanageable 
rate ; it is a country which is naturally 
fertile and well endowed with mineral 
resources, yet not so fabulously rich in 
oil or other coveted minerals as to excite 
the envy of more powerful nations. 

But will Burma retain its independ- 
ence long enough to enjoy the benefits 
of these advantages ? If ever a country 
needed unity and peace, it is Burma, 
surrounded on all sides by more power- 
ful neighbours and, in_ particular, 
darkened by the long shadow of China. 
On this point, the author is less than 
convincing. “Solid reasons,” he writes, 
“appear to exist to restrain China from 
thus upsetting the balance of peaceful 
co-existence in Asia.” But he makes no 
attempt to specify these reasons, which 
might, on examination, turn out to be 
less solid than he asserts. 

The book is well indexed and con- 
tains a useful “ who’s who,” but its dust 
jacket erroneously describes it as “a 
study of the first year of independence.” 


Little Boy Lost 


Nostalgia: A Psychoanalytic Study of 
Marcel Proust 
By Milton L. Miller. 


Gollancz. 318 pages. 21s. 


ARCEL PROUST is an obvious gift to 

Freudian psychology ; so obvious 
that the non-adept reader, noting Dr 
Miller’s subtitle, automatically expects 
the worst—the arrogance of the Man 
Who Knows Better, the degradation of 
a great artist to the undignified role of 
raw material. Such fears are groundless. 
In this fascinating and illuminating book, 
Proust himself figures as a supremely 
gifted analyst. That he projected his 
own obsessions, anxieties, special sensi- 
tivities and sexual peculiarity upon his 
characters is, of course, no new dis- 
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covery ; indeed, a frequent criticism of 
his great novel is precisely that he attri- 
butes homosexuality to those in whom, 
as he himself has created them, it is 
simply not believable. Charlus, Morel, 
Albertine, yes; Robert de Saint-Loup, 
one protests, no—it is as though Shake- 
speare had made Coriolanus recite “To 
be or not to be.” Seen as part of the 
analytic pattern, however, these aberra- 
tions make sense. Dependence, separa- 
tion, revengeful anger, atonement, self- 
identification, all keyed to a classic 
Oedipal situation, are the basic elements 
of the Proustian world ; and it is their 
logic to which Proust’s characters con- 
form, alike in actions and in attributes. 

The illumination is not, indeed, com- 
plete. Dr Miller himself poses the ques- 
tion by which more _psychoanalysts 
would do well to be troubled ; given 
that one man is turned, by a certain 
sequence of childhood events, into a 
neurotic, an asthmatic, an invert, why 
should the same or basically similar 
events leave countless others unscathed ? 
We may all be haunted by Theban 
ghosts; but why are some of us so 
disastrously more Theban than others ? 
The artist’s creative impulse may be 
accounted for as self-identification with 
the creative pregnant mother ; but why 
does one such creative impulse produce 
the “Recherche du Temps Perdu,” 
another, let us say, “ Sons and Lovers,” 
and a third a mere abortion? There 
must be more to Proust than the case 
history of a Little Boy Lost. 

This professional narrownesss of 





Constitutional 
Laws of the 
Commonwealth 


Volume I: THE MONARCHIES 
Sir Ivor Fennings 


This is a third edition of 

Constitutional Laws of the British 
Empire, and the present volume deals 
with the constitutional laws of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and Ceylon, with a chapter on the 
Republic of Ireland. A second 

volume will deal with India and 
Pakistan. 50s. net 


The Labour 
Movement in the 
Sudan 1946-1955 
Saad ed Din Fawzi 


In this full-length study the author 
records the origins and developments 
of labour organization in the Sudan, 
analyses the forces that fostered the 
desire to organize among wage-earners 
there, and outlines the growth and 
structure of Sudanese trade-unionism. 
(R.L.1.A.) 25s. net 
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vision may be readily forgiven when it 
results in so penetrating, if partial, an 


understanding. The fact that the pages_ 


of “ Nostalgia ” are themselves sprinkled 
with misprints and minor errors sus- 
ceptible of a highly Freudian interpreta- 
tion is unimportant except to a 
mischievous-minded humorist. A 
more serious defect is the awfulness of 
Dr Miller’s style, which is not merely 
jargon-ridden—“ jargon” is, after all, 
only a boo-word for necessary techni- 
cality—but clumsy to the point of down- 
right incompetence. How, one wonders, 
struggling through broken-backed sen- 
tences, flinching at words like “ overly,” 
at “too” used for “also,” at “con- 
niving” doubling for “underhand” or 
“malicious ”—how can a man with so 
little sense of form enter into an artist’s 
mind ? The summary of Proust’s narra- 
tive irresistibly recalls Stephen Lea- 
cock’s “Getting the Thread of It”; 
thumbnail sketches of his characters 
have the crudity of “ This is Teacher” 
on a third-form blackboard. 

And yet, despite all this, “ Nostalgia ” 
is a book that no serious student of 
Proust should miss. Skirting the 
ludicrous by the narrowest of margins, 
it succeeds by virtue of intellectual 
power, sympathetic insight, and a quality 
rarely found among the disciples of 
Freud—the quality of reverence. 


Money for Everyman 
Outline of Monetary Economics 


By A. C. Day. 
Oxford University Press. 572 pages. 35s. 


HIS book might better have been 

called “What Everyone Ought to 
Know About Money,” for by presenting 
it as a textbook with a textbook title, 
Mr Alan Day does both it and himself 
less than justice. There are large parts 
of this book that ought,to be read by a 
far wider circle than first-degree students 
—by politicians and financial journalists, 
perhaps even by the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee. On the other hand, it will not 
be every teacher’s choice for under- 
graduates—though it may not be far 
from their elbows when they are drafting 
their lectures. 

The basis of the book is a thorough- 
going exposition of the modern, but now 
solidly established, theory of macro- 
economics. The theory is not confined 
to the opening chapters but progresses 
steadily throughout the whole work, the 
necessary descriptions of British and 
international monetary institutions being 
brought in as the need for them arises, 
to give particularity to the theory and to 
provide the material for discussions of 
current problems. The analysis is 
rigorously conducted and the theorists 
will have a hard time faulting it. But 
the astonishing thing is that it is 
thoroughly readable. We follow through 
Mr Day’s neat arithmetical examples, 
tracing out processes of expansion and 
inflation, explosion and cycle, and it is 
not until page 343 that Mr Day lets us 
into his professional secret: that we have 
been subjected to “ period analysis with 
undistributed lags.” By then, however, 
we are not only sufficiently accustomed 
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to Mr Day’s methods not to be fright- 
ened. We have also discussed with him 
sO many matters of lively current con- 
cern—the case for the Government 
continuing (or not continuing) to 
devolve upon the banks the work of 
creating money, the absence of any 
“natural ” pattern of interest rates, and 
the inconsistency (!) of attempts to 
stabilise both employment and _ prices 
when unemployment is low—that we are 
more than willing to stay with him over 
the hard terrain of international 
economics in order to meet his views on 
the reconciliation of internal and external 
balance, the failure of the International 
Monetary Fund, and the “ deliberate act 
of choice” involved in making sterling 
convertible. 

This is first rate exposition and 
chapters 6 and 20, in particular, the one 
on changes in the level of income and 
the other on the inflationary process, 
should be compulsory reading for all 
MP’s and leader-writers who make 
moral indignation on these subjects the 
easy substitute for hard and balanced 
thought. Why then criticise the book as 
a text for students ? 

There are several reasons. The easier 
“book within a book” is too easy 
without chapters 6 and 20 (starred for 
omission) in its earlier parts and impos- 
sible later without them. Chapter 26 on 
the adaptation of the control analysis of 
the engineers is brought too early from 
the backroom—and shows it. The main 
criticism, however, must be that, for 
students, the work is too self-centred. 
It does not encourage undergraduates, 
as it should, to read elsewhere. A brief 
quotation from Keynes and a single 
footnote reference to Robertson and the 
Swedes covers all the “names” contri- 
buting to this subject, outside the biblio- 
graphy. A student can work through 
the arithmetic of Chapter 7 without even 
knowing that it is Professor Hicks’s 
famous IS-LL diagram that he is coping 
with. As a translation of the “ classics ” 
into English, in other words, this book 
is admirable and most welcome, especi- 
ally for those who only read English. 
But students should also know the 
original tongue. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Communist Solar System 


Published for the Industrial Research and 
Information Service by Hollis and Carter. 
85 pages. 2s. 


Since there has never been the slightest 
chance that the British Communist Party 
could ever acquire a mass membership, its 
efforts have been largely concentrated upon 
doing ill by stealth. The systematic use of 
“front” organisations has always played 
a large part in the activities of British 
Communism, but their headlong prolifera- 
tion dates from 1948. Since then gullible 
non-Communists have been able to help 
Moscow by joining anything up to two 
dozen organisations which, despite a variety 
of soothing labels, have singlemindedly 
sought, under disguised Communist direc- 
tion, to propagate the view that the 
Governments of Communist countries are 
working wholeheartedly for peace, to agi- 
tate against every measure of effective 
collective security adopted in the West, and 
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to isolate the Americans in international 
affairs. A detailed and up-to-date guide 
through the maze of international front 
organisations (e.g. World Peace Council, 
World Federation of Trades Unions, World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, Inter- 
national Association’ of Democratic 
Lawyers, World Federation of Scientific 
Workers) and their local British affiliates 
and counterparts has now been prepared by 
a group of trade union supporters of the 
Labour Party. That the events of the past 
twelve months have not made the hand- 
book unnecessary is shown by the enthu- 
siasm with which soft-headed British non- 
Communists are preparing to participate in 
this year’s programme of peace congresses, 
etc., planned by the Communists. 


The Hungarian Revolution 


Edited by Melvin J. Lasky. Published for 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom by 
Secker and Warburg. 318 pages. 


25s. 


This is an attempt “to catch history on 
the wing, to observe a revolution and a war 
with a thousand eyes.” After an introduc- 
tion giving the course of events in Hungary 
between 1945 and 1956 by Professor Hugh 
Seton-Watson, the book gives a detailed 
documented account, day by day and 
sometimes hour by hour, of the course of 
the Hungarian revolt last October and 
November. In gathering his material, the 
editor, Mr Lasky, has flung his net wide ; 
among other sources, he draws on Hun- 
garian broadcasts, press and leaflets and on 
the reports and eye-witness accounts of a 
large number of foreign correspondents 
from Poland and Jugoslavia as well as from 
Western Europe, and the United States. 
Those who have access to the western press 
and to the BBC monitoring reports will not 
find much that is new. But the translations 
of Polish and Jugoslav eye-witness reports 
will be new to many people and are par- 
ticularly interesting and revealing. 

The object of the book is to tell a vivid 
story. In this it succeeds admirably. But 
it would have been more useful if it had 
given some assessment of the value and 
background of many of the sources used. 
And it is a pity that there is no index. 


The Gold Coast Cocoa Farmer: 
A Preliminary Survey 


By Polly Hill. 
Oxford University Press. 
map.  l6s. 


This little book should not be under- 
estimated because of its modest format. In 
it Miss Hill has made a real contribution 
to the understanding of the cocoa economy 
of the Gold Coast, taking for her prelimin- 
ary survey the two aspects of labour and of 
credit. The extent to which the cocoa 
farming industry of Ghana depends upon 
hired labour is not widely realised. Nor 
are the various systems of payment of this 
hired labour and its obligations much 
understood. Similar misunderstandings are 
common in relation to the extent of 
peasant indebtedness and the reasons for 
its prevalence. 

This book sets out clearly and for the 
first tame, despite the other more ambitious 
attempts which have been made, the actual 
practices and contracts that prevail in 
different parts of the economy. At this 
stage there is little attempt to generalise, 
the experience of each region being separ- 
ately identified. But the title suggests 
that more is to come,.and more along these 
lines will be only too welcome. This slim 
volume itself is already essential reading 
for anyone studying the cocoa industry and 
its farmers 


147 pages and 
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WASHINGTON, DC 
ITH a terrible screeching and grinding, and with 
some danger that the brakes may burn out, the 
great juggernaut of the American government’s 

spending is being slowed down a little. The drive for 

economy, which was originally generated in the country at 
large but has since petered out there, has been taken up 
with gusto by the Administration, and the Treasury is 
making it a point of honour not to ask Congress for another 
temporary rise in the statutory debt ceiling, which went back 
to $275 billion when the 1957 fiscal year ended on June 3oth. 

Fiscal reasons are behind the recent development of what 
the Philadelphia Inquirer caustically termed “ unilateral 
disarmament.” One hundred thousand men are to be 
dropped from the 
armed forces by the 


end of the year. The Sinn FEDERAL 
Navaho _ air-breathing 80 1949-57 


pilotless aircraft, which 
was to have provided a 
supersonic successor to 
the recently ordered 
Snark, has been given 
up after ten years and 
$600 million spent on 
research and _ testing. 
The schedules for de- 
livery of B52 bombers, 
as well as those for air 
tankers, fighters and air 
transports, have all 0 |} 
been “ stretched out.” 1949 ‘5) 53 ‘55 
That military outlays 
are chiefly to blame for 
the runaway of federal expenditure was demonstrated by 
the final figures for the 1957 fiscal year, which were 
released last week ; they show that the year’s defence bill 
was not only nearly $3 billion above the original estimate 
made in January, 1956, but also $400 million more 
than the estimate for the new fiscal year. More- 
over, the Defence Department’s chief accountant has 
revealed that in the last months of the fiscal year military 
spending had reached a terrifying annual rate of $42 billion. 
This is partly because scientific breakthroughs and greater 
efficiencies in production have brought deliveries of some of 
the advanced weapons far sooner than was expected. But 
this consoling excuse cannot account for everything. The 
Defence Department has been badly hit both by inflation in 
general and by rising costs in the electronics industry in 
particular, and Mr Wilson, the Secretary of Defence, is 
demanding that the services adhere strictly to his order to 
keep within the $38 billion budgetary ceiling for 1958. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Brake on the Budget 


FINANCES 


Fiscal years ending June 30% 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 






Only because a combination of prosperity and inflation 
brought in an unexpected $4.7 billion in revenue last year 
was it possible to show a surplus for the second consecutive 
year. And according to studies by congressional committees, 
if things go on as at present the President’s Budget for 1958 
ot $71.8 billion, a record for peacetime, which caused so 
much outcry when it was unveiled, will end up by totalling 
more than $73 billion, regardless of the cuts Congress is 
making in the current appropriations. Judging from more 
recent figures, this is probably an under-estimate of at 
least a billion dollars. Such an increase would eat up all 
the excess revenue that could be expected, leaving no room 
for a tax cut in the 1958 election year. But Mr Brundage, 
the Director of the Budget, testifying about a supposedly 
confidentail. directive to 
all government depart- 
ments, has conceded 
that he is now working 
for a cut-back in spend- 
ing to $70.8 billion, or 
a whole billion below 
the level budgeted for 
1958. If this could be 
achieved, there would 
open up, provided pros- 
perity continued, the 
glittering prospect of 
an excess of perhaps 
$4 billion in revenue 
which could be distri- 
buted as tax relief to 
the voters. 

It was primarily for 
this political reason that 
there was such a fuss in Congress when the leakage of Mr 
Brundage’s directive was quickly followed by a letter from 
Mr Wilson, outlining his latest contributions to the economy 
drive, addressed to the conference committee which was 
then engaged in reconciling the differences in the defence 
appropriations passed by the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. To the Democrats both moves seemed like an 
attempt by the Republican Administration to deprive the 
Democratic Congress of credit for making future tax relief 
feasible by their work of cutting appropriations. Demo- 
cratic Senators who, in response to the President’s televised 
appeal, had restored part of the cuts made by the House on 
military funds were particularly incensed when Mr Wilson 
receded from his own demands just as they were engaged in 
bargaining over the final figures with representatives from 
the House. As a result Senators on the conference com- 
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mittee have abandoned $800 million of the $1 billion which 
their chamber had restored. 
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In spite of the Democrats the plain fact is that most of the 
important decisions which will affect the budgetary situa- 
tion within the next twelve months will have to be taken 
by the Executive rather than the Legislature. All that is 
required of Congress is that it restrain itself from running 
up avoidable extra costs. Much of the $4 billion which the 
Democratic Congress has “ saved ” from the appropriations 
consist only of “ paper cuts” in the sense that Congress is 
“outguessing” the Administration as to what certain 
mandatory programmes—for ex-servicemen’s benefits and 
public assistance, for instance—will cost. If the Adminis- 
tration’s higher figure proves correct, supplementary funds 
will have to be appropriated later. 
savings few will affect the broad picture for the present 
fiscal year, though they will undoubtedly mean sizeable 
cuts in a few activities such as those of the United States 
Information Agency. For the most part an Administration 
lives off appropriations granted in previous years. But con- 
gressional cuts, the worry about the debt ceiling and the 
general mood for economy have caused the Administration 
to tighten up all down the line. At the end of June there 
were 30,000 fewer civil servants than had been predicted in 
the January Budget Message. 

In Congress the need for economy continues to be a 
useful stick with which to beat programmes which are not 
particularly favoured in any case. It has placed in serious 
jeopardy the Bill providing federal funds for school con- 
struction. Similarly, despite Mr Eisenhower’s repeated 
insistence on the central importance of foreign aid, the 
House of Representatives has just slashed this year’s authori- 
sation, in a preliminary vote, by $747 million. But when it 
comes to matters touching the constituents—public works, 
civil service pay, housing, ex-servicemen’s benefits—Con- 
gress has not been so consistent. Above all, the measure to 
cover the $700 million deficit in the postal services, which 
al! the Budget Bureau’s calculations assumed would be 
passed, does not in fact look like going through. 

Most economists both in the Budget Bureau and outside 


are agreed that, with the current alarm in the United States - 


about inflation, there ought to be not only all the cut-backs 
in spending that the Administration and Congress can con- 
trive, but also no reduction in taxes. Moreover, a further 
repayment of the national debt would ease the constant 
anxiety of bumping against the debt limit. But this would 
call for a degree of saintliness which could hardly be 
expected of either party just before the mid-term congres- 
sional elections. The prize for the present back-breaking 
efforts is a dividend for the tax payer. But, since relatively 
this would be a very small proportion of the total Budget, it 
could easily be swallowed up in a margin of error. If, for 
example, nature were to be exceptionally bountiful, the extra 
costs of farm subsidies could wreck all calculations. 


Only the Right to Vote 


HE very first tests on the substance of the Administra- 
tion’s Bill to protect Negro rights have reduced it, 
by the substantial majority of 52 votes to 38, to a measure 


to guarantee only the voting rights of Negroes. Part III, the 
most controversial section, has been jettisoned on the 
initiative of two strong advocates of civil rights, Senator 
Anderson, a Democrat, and Senator Aiken, a Republican. 
In their view Part II, which would have authorised the 


Of the remaining. 
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Attorney General to procure injunctions from federal courts 
to protect the full range of civil rights—including that of 
Negroes to attend white schools—overloaded the Bill and 
would have sunk it. 

The concessions offered by the civil rights forces failed to 
save Part III, although the Senate unanimously passed 
Senator Knowland’s and Senator Humphrey’s repeal of the 
statute dating from the Reconstruction period after the Civil 
War which, to the indignation of the South, authorised the 
use of federal troops to exact obedience. Mr Knowland no 
doubt recognised the inevitable when Mr Eisenhower let 
it be known that he himself had doubts about the sweeping 
nature of Part III. Northern Democrats who are ardent 
advocates of a drastic Bill, such as Senators Douglas and 
Neuberger, complain bitterly that the President “ pulled the 
rug out” from under them—and from under his own Bill. 
But Republicans and northern Democrats marching under 
Senator Knowland’s banner were too divided to risk pro- 
voking the filibuster which the South has not yet employed, 
but which it still has up its sleeve. 

The civil rights forces are also divided on the one great 
issue which remains: whether Part IV, which authorises the 
Attorney General to obtain court injunctions to protect the 
right to vote, is to be tempered—many would say emascu- 
lated—by a guarantee of trial by jury for those who defy 
the federal courts. On this issue the President has so far 
stood firm, although a progressive Southerner such as 
Senator Kefauver has suggested that there should be trials 
by jury in cases of criminal contempt (where a conviction is 
sought not only to force compliance, but also to punish the 
offender), and Senator O’Mahoney, a progressive Westerner, 
has gone further in an amendment proposing trial by jury 
when the facts are in dispute. Southerners received an 
opportune reinforcement this week when the all-white jury 
trying the first contempt case arising from racial de-segrega- 
tion in the schools convicted Mr Frederick Kasper and six 
others of defying a court order not to interfere. Tennessee 
is not the deep South, but Southerners now have some 
evidence against the Administration’s contention that, in 
cases involving questions of race, in the South, white will 
never convict white. 


Back to the Teamsters 


HE risk that the largest trade union of all, the lorry- 

drivers, or teamsters as they are still called, might pul! 
out of the American Federation of Labour and Congress of 
Industrial Organisations became greater this week when Mr 
James Hoffa, their most powerful leader, was acquitted of 
charges that he had tried to plant a spy on the staff of the 
Senate committee investigating improper practices of 
management and the trade unions. Mr Kennedy, the com- 
mittee’s counsel, had been so confident of a conviction that 
he promised to jump off the Capitol Dome in the event of 
an acquittal ; he has now been offered a parachute. At the 
trial the defence made skilful use of the fact that it was Mr 
Hoffa’s word against that of Mr Cheasty, the ex-FBI agent 
whom he was accused of trying to suborn; and the pro- 
secution proved no match for the able defendant. Mr Hofia 
at once intimated that he was now available to succeed Mr 
Dave Beck, the discredited president of the union, whose 
term ends in December. Although he still faces a charge 
of wire-tapping in New York, and will almost certainly be 
called before the committee when it looks into connections 
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between teamster officials and gangsters in the same city, Mr 
Hoffa has probably still enough teamster support to drive 
all his rivals—reform and anti-reform candidates alike—off 
the road. 

With Mr Hoffa in control, the teamsters would be less 
amenable than ever to the efforts of the AFL-CIO to make 
them purify their Augean stable. Already Mr Meany, the 
president of the AFL-CIO, is talking of issuing directives 
next month which the union could disregard only at the risk 
of expulsion. He is indignant because nothing has been 
done to oust Mr Beck and because several convicted trade 
union officials have been retained in office. Many labour 
leaders still hesitate to declare civil war on so powerful an 
adversary, even to protect labour’s good name, but Mr 
Meany is being urged by Mr Reuther, the high-minded 
leader of the automobile workers, not to tolerate defiance. 

High-minded or not, Mr Reuther’s own turn is coming. 
Republican members of the McClellan committee have 
grown impatient at the committee’s delay in turning its 
guns on Mr Reuther and on labour’s political spending, most 
of which benefits the Democrats. They attribute the delay 
to Mr Kennedy’s desire not to antagonise a labour leader 
whose support would be valuable to Senator Kennedy, his 
brother, if he is a presidential candidate in 1960. Last week 
harmony was restored with the news that the committee 
would open inquiries into eleven new fields of “ improper 
practices.” The Republicans hope that three of them— 


political spending, secondary boycotts, and trade union 
violence—may lead to Mr Reuther’s door. 






Legal Invasion 


HEN the American Bar Association last met in 

England, in 1924, only a thousand members and 
their wives attended ; this week the eightieth annual meet- 
ing has brought 5,000 Americans to London. This is a 
measure not only of the American growth in population, 
prosperity and travel-mindedness during the past thirty 
years, but also of the expansion in size and influence of 
the legal profession in response to the modern complexities 
of life in general and government in particular. There are 
nearly a quarter of a million lawyers in the United States 
and over a third of them belong to the ABA. Some Ameri- 
cans question whether officially the association has widened 
its outlook enough to enable it satisfactorily to supervise 
the legal profession at a time when so many new oppor- 
tunities are opening for lawyers at home and abroad. But 
in spite of these doubts all the leading lawyers belong, as 
the list of visitors to London shows ; it is headed by Mr 
Warren, the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, whose recent decisions have been criticised almost 
hysterically by some other members of the association. The 
ABA has also just elected the youngest president in its 
history and there is plenty of energy and initiative to be 
seen around the crowded London hotels. 

Energy will be needed to get through the round of enter- 
tainment being offered through the British Bar Council and 
the Law Society ; these have also relieved the visiting 
Officials of the invidious task of choosing which delegates 
shall dine with which Inn of Court or which lucky §0 shall 
be entertained by the Scotch Whisky Association while a 
different 200 take afternoon tea with the Medico-Legal 
Society. But while their spouses spend the week at dress 
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shows or on sight-seeing tours, the lawyers will be getting 
through a solid schedule of business, sometimes on their 
own, sometimes in joint sessions with their British 
colleagues, studying such current topics as the publicity 
given to trials or the use of the jury, in which practice differs 
between the two countries. As was discovered by the 
American organisers at the first press conference, one of the 
places where legal practice differs most obviously concerns 
the opening of what until now has been the only American 
Bar known to most Englishmen. 

The organisation of the profession differs too ; there is 
no clear division between barristers and solicitors in the 
United States and all are called attorneys, although some 
specialise in court appearances, some in office work. Each 
state has its own laws and legal system, its own bar examina- 
tions and bar association ; an American lawyer need not 
belong to the federal bar. But in spite of this diversity all 
the American lawyers are proud to unite in paying tribute 
on Sunday to Magna Carta, whose principles inspired their 
country’s revolution, and on Monday to the Queen against 
whose ancestor that revolution was directed. Only at 
Runnymede and Buckingham Palace is there room to wel- 
come all the American visitors at one time. 


No Co-operation in Dixie 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VIRGINIA 


HIS autumn’s elections in Virginia, for which Republican 
Ef and Democratic candidates have just been chosen, are 
attracting interest outside as well as inside the state. This 
is partly because Senator Byrd, the ruler of the Democratic 
machine, is leading the South’s resistance to the Supreme 
Court’s decision that racial segregation in the schools is 
unconstitutional. In Virginia this resistance has taken the 
form of the Stanley Plan, which would deny state funds to 
any school which accepts both white and Negro studénts. 
This complex legislation also included a provision giving 
to a state board the power to assign pupils to schools which 
was formerly exercised by the local school authorities ; but 
this provision has just been found unconstitutional by the 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals. The recent speeches 
of Senator Byrd, who months ago summoned his fellow 
citizens to “ massive resistance,” leave no doubt of the 
extent to which issues of race and civil rights will dominate 
the political contest. But developments in Virginia are also 
throwing light on Republican tactics in the South, since 
Mr Lee Potter, who is in charge of “ Operation Dixie ”— 
the attempt to build a Republican party in the Democratic 
South—is the Republican National Committeeman from 
Virginia. 

The choice of the men to run for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor caused no surprise. The Democratic candidate 
to succeed Governor Stanley had no serious opposition ; he 
is the state’s present Attorney General, Mr Lindsay Almond. 
Mr Almond was not originally an advocate of the Stanley 
Plan. But, as Attorney General, he has presented the state’s 
official point of view—so far without conspicuous success— 
in a number of cases involving segregation in the schools. 
Moreover, he is a loyal supporter of the Byrd organisation. 
Mr Almond’s opponent, chosen at a state-wide Republican 
convention, is Mr Ted Dalton, a state senator from south- 
western Virginia, who received 45 per cent of the vote in 
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his previous attempt to win the Governorship in 1953. 
As any realistic candidate must, Mr Dalton loudly opposes 
mixing the races. But he is critical of the Stanley Plan, 
arguing that, when it is finally declared unconstitutional, 
complete integration in the schools will suddenly become 
unavoidable. Mr Dalton supports the assignment of pupils 
by local boards, the system practised in North Carolina, 
as a legal method of keeping as much segregation as possible 
without taking the drastic step of closing the state schools. 

The real excitement has been focused, however, on a few 
local races and on the nominations for Attorney General. 
The result of the most conspicuous local contest, for the 
House of Delegates in Alexandria, certainly encourages the 
Byrd Democrats to believe that their position on the race 
issue, which is typical of southern counties where the Negro 
population is heaviest, is acceptable to many voters else- 
where. The nominations for Attorney General have a wider 
importance, for they pose a problem in Republican tactics 
which is likely to be encountered throughout the South. 
To attract a following, the Republican party must show 
that it differs from the dominant Democratic faction. In 
most southern states, there are also groups of liberal Demo- 
crats, often quite well organised, which are trying to bring 
their state parties more closely into line with the national 
party. Their views are very similar to those of the modern 
Republicans in the new suburbs of the South. If these 
Democrats could be persuaded to vote Republican, a genuine 
two-party system would be brought much nearer. 

But two obstacles stand in the way. On the one hand, 
coalition is unattractive to a vigorous new party. On the 
other, Republican organisers can hardly ignore the small 
groups of deserving, life-long Republicans who for years 
and even generations have endured political isolation in 
the South. Most of them belong to the right wing of 
the Republican party and their views are very like those 
of Senator Byrd—who, after all, was a close friend of 
the late Senator Taft. 


HIS year Republicans had a chance to join forces with 
liberal Democrats in Virginia. Allegations of miscon- 
duct forced the Byrd candidate for Attorney General to 
withdraw ; it has been the machine’s boast that its members 
are not venal. The Democratic party was left in the unusual 
position of being without an official candidate and to get 
out of it gave its blessing to a technically independent 
Democrat who had proved his value to the Byrd organisa- 
tion, but who is not well known to the public. The next 
day Mr Robert Whitehead, a liberal Democrat who opposes 
the Byrd machine, indicated that he might enter the race. 
Mr Whitehead’s statement faced the Republicans, who 
were meeting at Roanoke to pick their candidates, with an 
emotion-charged choice between two possible ways of hand- 
ling the campaign. Mr Whitehead, who is known all over 
the state, is admired even by those who reject his views 
on the race question ; moreover, his gift for homely, barn- 
yard simile makes him a redoubtable adversary. If the 
Republican convention had not nominated anyone for 
Attorney General, voters would have felt free to express 
their preferences without regard for party. The com- 
bination of Mr Dalton and Mr Whitehead might then have 
proved attractive, not only to regular Republicans and to 
anti-organisation Democrats, but even to members of the 
machine who hesitate to follow Senator Byrd along more 
and more dangerous paths. Such an alliance probably 
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offered the best chance of making Mr Dalton Governor this 
year and would have given him, if he were elected, a 
friendly Attorney General to offset the hostility of the 
Democratic Legislature, especially on the issue of racial 
segregation. 

But the sense of belonging to a party with a future in 
its own right was strong in thousands of new, young 
Republicans. This was so, not only in southwestern Vir- 
ginia, where both parties flourish, and the dormitory area 
across the Potomac from Washington, but also in more 
typical districts where the progress which has been made 
in building up the local Republican organisations was 
clearly demonstrated in the congressional elections last year. 
To their representatives at Roanoke, an informal coalition 
was unacceptable, even if it offered an unprecedented 
opportunity of defeating the Byrd machine. 

It was also unacceptable to the chairman of the conven- 
tion, Mr Potter. He is a veteran Republican, and a former 
Taft supporter, and in his view the way to build Republican 
strength is to campaign for the candidates of the party. His 
strategy in “ Operation Dixie ” is to put as many Republi- 
cans as possible into the race and thereby to offer incentives 
to more and more local workers to join in. So the Republi- 
cans ended by nominating a man for Attorney General who 
is unknown outside his own county ; an appeal to vote for 
all the Republican candidates—the “ straight ticket °—can 
now be made. A few days later Mr Whitehead, rather than 
engage in a three-way race, decided not to stand. 

The relation of the Byrd machine to these manceuvres 
is difficult to assess. In the past Senator Byrd and the 
Republicans have been friendly. In the tight gubernatorial 
race of 1949, Republicans were publicly urged to vote in 
the Democratic primary elections which choose the party’s 
candidates ; it is now conceded that their intervention saved 
the day for Senator Byrd’s man. Mr Byrd helped to give 
Mr Eisenhower his victory in Virginia in 1952 and the 
state went Republican again in 1956. In recent months, 
however, Mr Byrd’s attacks on the “ Eisenhower Budget ” 
and the “‘ Warren Court” have soured these cordial rela- 
tions. Some observers believe the Byrd organisation can 
use the race issue this autumn to administer a defeat that 
will overwhelm, not only Mr Dalton, but his party as well. 
Others insist that, while Mr Dalton may not win, his cam- 
paign will demonstrate that the two-party system is in the 
state to stay. Still others suspect that the party’s anxiety to 
prove this may have cost Mr Dalton his chance of victory 
in 1957. 
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H-Defence 


AST week’s Operation Alert, like its annual predecessors, 
was designed to reveal the problems which the civilian 
United States would have to face if it was to survive an 
all-out nuclear attack, to suggest possible solutions for these 
problems and to test such solutions as are already being 
planned. On July 12th some 150 major cities were sup- 
posedly attacked by hypothetical weapons: New York City 
and everything within radius of fifteen miles of its centre 
was theoretically devastated by a 20-megaton hydrogen 
bomb; the streets were actually cleared for thirteen 
minutes, with everyone being sent to shelter, and yet there 
were over 6 million imaginary casualties, two-thirds of them 
dead ; comparable disasters were reported from other parts 
of the country. The President, his staff and attendant 
journalists left Washington in a fleet of helicopters in 
reality, while over 40 million less prominent Americans 
were also evacuated in theory. 

But in Congress it is being said that too much attention 
is being given in these exercises to saving the government 
and too little to saving the governed. Furthermore, a con- 
gressional committee has just decided that the hydrogen 
bomb, with its wide. fall-out of injurious radio-active 
material, has made obsolete the plans to empty the cities in 
the event of a threatened atomic attack. The committee 
advocates a system of shelters against blast and radiation 
‘ which, it maintains, could be built at a cost of $20 million. 
That Congress might provide such a sum is more likely 
than would appear from a casual examination of its treat- 
ment of this year’s appropriations for civil defence. The 
legislators cut over $90 million from the $130 million which 
the Administration had requested, but the axe fell mainly 
on funds for building up a reserve of medical and engineer- 
ing supplies, on which large sums have already been ex- 
pended. The new Administrator of Civil Defence, Mr Leo 
Hoegh, a former Governor of Iowa, will find that his agency 
has as much as it could expect for its own operations and 
for its contributions to local efforts. 

The argument that it is impossible to escape from hydro- 
gen bombs was reinforced, as the civil defence exercise 
began, in a lengthy report from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on the effects of nuclear weapons as now known. 
This points out that high-yield hydrogen bombs are in 
practice weapons of radiological warfare which spread con- 
tamination over a wide area. In this connection Dr Ralph 
Lapp, a well-known atomic expert, had already asserted 
that the much-heralded “clean” hydrogen warhead, even 
if it could be fully developed, could hardly be as effective 
militarily as a “dirty” one—certainly not until ballistic 
missiles can be sure of hitting the target directly with 
their nuclear explosive. 


Early Birds—or Worms? 


HE number of people at work and the number of people 
Zz out of it shot up last month as the schools and colleges 
emptied their young people into the labour force. Employ- 
ment rose by 1.3 million to 66.5 million and unemployment 
by 600,000 to 3.3 million. But any of the 345,000 college 
graduates who did not want a job had to run hard to avoid 
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being caught. More firms than ever sent their recruiting 
sergeants to the colleges this spring to snap up promising 
talent, and in many every member of the graduating class 
had a job ready-made to step into. Many firms are looking 
even further ahead and arranging “trial marriages ”— 
summer jobs—for students who still have a year or more to 
go. Those with scientific or business training are still the 
most actively courted, with salaries of $100 or more a week 
being offered to beginners, but there are signs that the 
talent search is spilling over into the liberal arts, whose 
graduates can be trained to fill the many empty executive 
posts. 

Competition for brains has forced industry to take the 
long view, and this seems to be what many students are 
looking for as well. Appointments officers are struck by 
the number of young people for whom a steady job and a 
comfortable home in the suburbs have more attractions than 
the taking of risks or than the traditional American struggle 
to get right to the top no matter what the personal cost. 
This may be the result—or perhaps the cause—of the fact 
that a great number of American students now marry while 
they are still at college ; one estimate puts the proportion as 
high as a quarter and a number of colleges and universities 
now provide married quarters and nurseries for the children. 
Such a development makes for stability and responsibility 
early in life ; but there is surely some loss, as well, wheré 
there is so little zest for adventure and a contentment with 
a comfortable, unexacting, uniformity—which one writer 
has christened the “ mink-lined rat-trap.” 


SHORTER NOTES 


An unprecedentedly simultaneous breakdown of wage 
negotiations has meant that about half the country’s 160 
cement-making plants are strike-bound and the effect on the 
construction industry is becoming serious. The union is said 
to be aiming at an industry-wide contract, instead of differ- 
ing, plant by plant, settlements, while it has been suggested 
that the companies have no serious objection to a stoppage 
which will set the stage for a price increase which they 
want to introduce in any case. 


* * * 


Colonel John Nickerson, after pleading guilty at his court 
martial to mishandling secret information, received a very 
light sentence in recognition of the high and loyal motives 
which inspired his opposition to the Secretary of Defence’s 
order limiting the Army’s missile research, but a very severe 
reprimand for the lack of judgment he showed in expressing 
that opposition. 

* * * 


In the confident hope that its population had grown sub- 
stantially since the last national census in 1950, New York 
City arranged a special census this spring, at a cost of $1.5 
million. Since the city receives $6.75 a year for each resident 
in aid from the state, it expected the cost of the census to be 
covered by increased aid. Unfortunately, it was found that 
the population had dropped by over 120,000 in the seven 
years. To add insult to injury, this fall also puts New York 
third in the ranking of world cities by size, after Tokyo and 
London. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Will Canada Look to Europe ? 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


R DIEFENBAKER’S proposal for a Commonwealth 
M trade conference, and his stated objective of divert- 
ing some of Canada’s import trade to Britain and away from 
the United States, have become the most controversial 
features in his programme, though they may not keep this 
pre-eminence for long. Some of the London voices now 
hailing him as a latter-day hero are disconcerting to many 
people here, including his supporters. Their fit of enthu- 
siasm seems likely to end in disappointment. There linger 
in Canada, as in Britain, some crusted supporters of the 
Beaverbrook ideal of empire ; but here they have neither 
the numbers nor the newspapers to show. Mr Diefenbaker 
is certainly not one of them. The politeness of his London 
hosts may have made it hard for him to understand the use 
which was being made of his simple but sincere Common- 
wealth attachments, or the difficulties which British Con- 
servatives may face as a result. Nobody can tell about 
that yet, for Mr Diefenbaker was taking a well-earned 
holiday until Tuesday of this week. 

But he has already given a firm and definite answer to 
anyone who tries to present Britain’s Commonwealth trade 
as an alternative to its European trade. At a press con- 
ference on his return from London he pledged his new 
government to view “ with benevolence” British participa- 
tion in the European free trade area on the terms proposed 
to him by Messrs Macmillan and Thorneycroft—namely, 
with agricultural products excluded. This was just as far 
as, and no farther than, the Liberal government had gone. 
But it was quite far enough to show that Mr Diefenbaker 
does not regard his desire for larger Commonwealth trade 
as hostile to the European scheme. As though to underline 
the point, he immediately went on to point out that Canada 
has a very large stake in trade with Europe as well as with 
Britian. 

It was at this same press conference that he made his 
statement about diverting 15 per cent of Canada’s imports 
from the United States to Britain. His opponents here are 
anxious to represent this as a definite commitment. His 
least welcome supporters overseas will accept it as food for 
their dreams. But everyone who attended the press con- 
ference knows that Mr Diefenbaker presented it neither as 
a commitment nor even as a target. It was the vaguest kind 
of aspiration, based on a rough idea of what Britain might 
be able to supply without making any serious difference to 
US exports. 

The idea of the Commonwealth trade conference has not 
yet begun to take final form. Time has been gained by the 


arrangement for a preliminary meeting of finance ministers 
at the end of September. But when the new government 
does finally present its proposals, they may not appear nearly 
as Naive as some people assumed at first. The idea was 
naive in origin, like many of the remedies which opposition 
leaders propose when they are free of responsibility. It had 
been so much stressed by Conservative leaders, and it was 
so much in keeping with their desire to strengthen Common- 
wealth ties, that it simply had to be followed up in office. 
But a proposal hazily conceived in opposition may look very 
different when it is worked over with all the resources of a 
government in power. 

While Mr Diefenbaker has been away his ministers have 
been learning their business studiously and more receptively 
than their cocksureness in opposition suggested. Their 
dedication to duty has been a trial to senior civil servants, 
especially during a long bout of excessively hot and humid 
weather. But the officials’ quick adaptability to their new 
masters has been exemplary. It would have been, in any 
circumstances, a model change-over of governments accord- 
ing to the British tradition of permanent civil servants taking 
a change of masters in their stride ; there is all the more 
glory in it when none of the ministers has held office before 
and none of the civil servants has ever worked for anyone but 
a Liberal minister. One must blink when a Conservative 
minister who has been in office barely a month starts boast- 
ing that the staff of his department, inherited complete from 
the Liberals, is better than those of his colleagues. 

For the civil servants, the change is a long overdue 
challenge to ingenuity and creative thinking. For the 
ministers it has proved a test of sincerity and open-minded- 
ness, which so far they are passing with credit. In such cir- 
cumstances it is a dismal misunderstanding to suppose that 
every time a Conservative government in Canada wants to 
talk about trade it wants a repetition of R. B. Bennett's 
Ottawa conference of 1932. The Canadian proposal of 1957 
is much more likely to look to expansion, rather than restric- 
tion, of trading areas open to the Commonwealth. 


While the holding of the conference is an unavoidable 
political necessity for the new government, the Conservatives 
are equally interested in making it a success. It already seems 
possible, without suggesting any details, to define the general 
area in which success might be possible. Obviously the 
conference will not present Britain with a Commonwealth 
alternative to participation in the European free trade area. 
But it might work out the best way of establishing Common- 
wealth trading opportunities with the European group. 
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On the one hand, the Common Market treaty has made 
plain the possibility of a European protectionism which 
would be a real threat to Commonwealth trade. But, on the 
other, no one has yet given adequate study to the opportuni- 
ties for expanding trade which Europe and the Common- 
wealth might offer each other. For Canada, a real, liberal 
European trading unit could provide the counterbalance to 
American economic influence which all parties here want, 
and which the Commonwealth alone cannot offer. For 
Australia, and one may presume for other Commonwealth 
countries (though perhaps more remotely), similar advan- 
tages may appear. It is possible to read into Mr Diefen- 
baker’s press conference at least an inchoate awareness of 
all this. His government may develop some quite different 
line of approach ; but as things stand now, this is the field in 


which Canada may most profitably look for fruitful discus- 
sions, 


A Cautious Nasser 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BEIRUT 


RESIDENT NASSER’S speech to the Egyptian Council of 
the Nation on Monday was couched in terms of studied 
moderation. His public speech in Alexandria on the anni- 
versary of the nationalisation of the Suez Canal (Friday, 
July 26th) may contain more fireworks ; but it is expected 
that they will be of the verbal variety. It is thought unlikely 
that, having reviewed the past and sketched in the future to 
Egypt’s new parliament, he will announce any startling new 
departure to the Alexandrian public. 

Both in tone and in content the Cairo speech suggests that 
President Nasser is feeling his way cautiously forward from 
a defensive posture. His words and actions over the past 
few months confirm the impression that he is ready to learn 
from mistakes, and that he has grasped the unwisdom of too 
provocative an attitude. At the same time the speech con- 
tains no hint of any weakening of Egypt’s stand on points 
that he considers points of principle. The fact that he did 
not make a strong statement on the burning issues—the 
Suez Canal, the Gulf of Aqaba, or the new regime in Jordan 
—should not be taken to mean that he is prepared to 
retreat. His moderation simply means that he is not pre- 
pared to challenge international reactions at the moment. 

When he touched on international affairs, what he said 
was largely a reaffirmation of Egypt’s neutralist position. He 
attacked the West on familiar lines, his main point being that 
the West had attempted to integrate the Arab states into a 
defensive system designed to protect western interests in the 
Middle East against the Soviet Union, rather than to pro- 
tect the interests of the Arab states themselves. 

The neutralist position has so wide an appeal in all the 
Arab states, including those whose governments have 
accepted the Eisenhower doctrine, that it is worth some 
emphasis. In the first place, the Arabs regard Israel as a 
much more real menace than the Soviet Union, or even than 
“international communism.” Therefore, so long as the 


West supports Israel’s continued existence, a true identity 
of views between the Arabs and the West is impossible. This 
does not rule out all co-operation ; the Arabs, and not least 
the Egyptians, do need trade with the West, while a good 
part of the culture of Arab intellectuals derives from western 
sources. It does, however, impose a limit on the extent and 
One of the things the Arab 


degree of co-operation. 
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nationalists will never “ sell” is their freedom of action in 
the field of foreign relations. 

While Israel is the immediate cause of Arab suspicions 
of the West, their roots go far deeper. “ Neutralism ” was 
not invented by President Nasser and the Syrian socialists. 
It is almost as old as Arab nationalism itself. The Arabs 
have become chronically distrustful of great-power politics. 
The only recourse they see is to exploit great-power 
differences, and if they are to play that game they have to 
keep both hands free. Thus a policy designed to undermine 
Arab neutralism works against strong and deep-rooted 
convictions, and it is more likely to repel the Arabs than 
to attract them. 

Nasser’s enthusiastic praise of the Syrians may presage 
constitutional changes in the Middle East. For the first 
time he came out in precise terms in favour of federation 
of Egypt with Syria. How far federation is practical politics 
is by no means clear, but Arab nationalists favouring the 
idea wave objections aside. For instance, they maintain that 
geographical separation is unimportant. If Pakistan can be 
divided in two by a huge stretch of Indian territory, why 
should a narrow strip of sea rule out the political union of 
Egypt and Syria ? Similarly, if it proved difficult to decide 
whether the head of the federation should be Egyptian or 
Syrian, there is the precedent of Switzerland, where the 
sovereign is not an individual, but a council. 

Many other problems would arise. The Egyptian and 
Syrian parliaments are elected by quite different voting 
systems. There is a whole range of economic and financial 
problems to be ironed out, such as the differences in the 
currency and structure of taxation. But the fact that the 
problem is difficult does not mean that it is impossible ; 
a cautious approach, by stages, might well lead to success. 
One of the main by-products of success would be enhanced 
prestige among the other Arab states. An Egyptian-Syrian 
union would exercise a stronger attraction than either Egypt 
or Syria alone. There has been so much talk of Arab unity 
that President Nasser may well feel that the time has come 
for a little action. 

First reactions to the Cairo speech have been favourable. 
Few Arabs are prepared to compromise on essential issues ; 
still, there is a widespread and growing feeling of weariness 
at the prolonged crisis which is not only dangerous, but also 
economically damaging. There is certainly much relief that 
the speech contained little to provoke fresh reactions from 
abroad, and it is suggested that Egypt is likely in the 
immediate future to be preoccupied with pressing internal 
problems. 


Caribbean Dictator 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE tight dictatorship of General Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo of the Dominican Republic has recently been 
under an unaccustomed strain. He has lost both American 
good will, and an American tourist traffic worth £2} million 
a year, since he was accused of kidnapping Professor Jesus 
de Galindez of Columbia University, who in March, 1956, 
vanished mysteriously from the streets of New York City, 
and who was the author of a thesis exposing the workings of 
the Trujillo regime. Last week the general took the unpre- 
cedented step of inviting two American lawyers of high 
repute to investigate the whole affair. This move indicated 
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that his previous efforts to improve his reputation had failed. 

The disappearance of Professor Galindez set off a wave 
of protests throughout the American hemisphere, particu- 
larly in the United States. Meetings were held in many 
capital cities, and the press was very open in its accusations, 
The Trujillo forces immediately began a counter-offensive. 
“Chilean - Dominican,” “ Argentine- Dominican” and 
“ Brazilian-Dominican” friendship societies sprang up. 
The purpose of all these organisations was to accuse 
Professor Galindez of having been a communist. The 
societies praised the regime of General Trujillo, painting 
him as a great benefactor and as the staunchest anti- 
communist of the hemisphere, and alleging that the cam- 
paign against him was inspired from Moscow. In the United 
States, the Trujillo regime spent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars on full-page advertisements in the metropolitan 
newspapers, and on bill boards in New York. Many felt, 
however, that this offensive was a case of “ he doth protest 
too much.” 

The general. has been the undisputed boss of the 
Republic since 1930. There is only one legal political party 
—the Dominican 
Party of which the 
general is the head. 
All his opponents are > canals 
in jail, in exile, or wy . ATLANTIC 
dead. Not a _ word rope 

cele OCEAN 
of criticism of the ; 
regime is allowed. 
As Dr Galindez 
points out in his jp UB 
book, General CARIBBEAN SEA 
Trujillo obtains from ‘ Trinidag 
every office holder |, ‘ > | 
in the republic an | 
‘undated resignation 
which the _ dictator 
can fill in at any time he cares to do so. The 
result is an exceedingly rapid turnover of office holders. 
The general first sends in the resignations, then as head of 
the Dominican Party sends in the name of the successor. 
His brother is at present President. 

Although General Trujillo pictures himself as the number 
one anti-communist of the hemisphere, the only time that 
the Dominican Communist party ever made any headway 
was between 1945-47, when the general officially supported 
its registration as the only political opposition. Moreover 
General Trujillo and the communists seem still to share 
some interests. After the Galindez affair hit the headlines, 
Mr Norman Thomas, the respected leader of the small 
United States Socialist party, received a cable from the 
Partido Socialista Popular (the name under which the 
Dominion Communists operate), inviting him to come to 
the republic to see for himself what a free place it was. He 
turned down the invitation. 

Earlier this year the Dominican situation was again 
brought into the news by disclosures about the mysterious 
disappearance of a young American pilot, employed by the 
Dominican Aviation Company. This pilot, Gerald Murphy, 
was alleged by the Dominican government to have been 
murdered and thrown into shark-infested waters by a 
Dominican pilot, Octavio de la Maza. The United States 
has refused to accept this explanation. It has been pointed 
out that de la Maza, who is alleged to have committed 
suicide from remorse after killing Murphy, could not 
physically have done this in his jail cell, and that further- 
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more he had at least one other murder to his credit for 
which he had shown no remorse at all. The magazine Life 
published an article indicating that Murphy was killed 
because he was the pilot who had flown Dr Galindez to 
the Dominican Republic, and had begun to talk too much 
when he finally realized who this mysterious “rich 
Dominican patient ” really was. 

The situation in the republic is complicated by the fact 
that there are supposed to be presidential elections this year 
to choose the successor to the general’s. brother. If enough 
international pressure is brought to bear upon the 


Dominican dictator, he may even be forced to hold genuine 
elections, and the regime may collapse. 


The Art of the Impossible 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


" E have come to such a pass that we can bear neither 

\¢ our vices, nor the remedies for them.” Livy’s 
desperate verdict would fit the French nation as the summer 
holidays begin. The deputies leave the Assembly this 
weekend depressed by the record of this session, distrustful 
of a weak government they do not respect, and profoundly 
disturbed by a future which seems to offer no end to crisis. 

They have good reason. True, Parliament has one major 
achievement behind it: with the Senators’ vote this week, 
both houses have ratified the European treaties by majori- 
ties that would not have been thought possible six weeks 
ago. This reflects the learning of the lesson that France can 
no longer “ go it alone *—which, in the end, may be the 
most potent antidote to the nationalist and authoritarian 
toxins “secreted by Algeria. But just now this inevitably 
weighs little against the failure to advance the Algerian 
conflict one inch towards a solution. During the spring 
the deputies began to realise that “ pacification ” was lead- 
ing nowhere. This summer they have learned what an 
upheaval, more than the toppling of a ministry, will be 
needed to change it. 

M. Lacoste’s rabble-rousing, far from heralding a 
“change,” only identifies him more closely than ever with 
the settlers. M. Bourgés-Maunoury himself has displayed 
little authority, particularly in handling Parliament. The 
disorderly debate on special powers tc repress terrorist 
activity in France last week was symptomatic. The critics 
dominated it ; yet in the vote nearly half of them abstained. 
They knew that there is no present prospect of obtaining 
a fresh shade of government. 

Distrust of the government reached a head in this debate. 
The government protested, almost certainly with truth, that 
it wants special powers for its stated, limited purpose: two 
Algerians a day are being murdered by rebels in France. 
But the government is so much readier with police than 
with policy that its critics have every excuse for fearing 
that it will drift into compensating for its lack of power 
over situations by abuse of power over citizens, 

The fact is, Algeria has brought out all the latent authori- 
tarianism of French administration. Super-centralised, it 
is in spirit absolute government—restrained, resisted and 
even defied, but not transformed by the revolutionary 
tradition. This authoritarianism was encouraged by M. 
Mollet. (In Arras, the home of Robespierre, of which he 
is mayor, he is known as Robespierrot.) It was he who 
began the harrying of the French: press, which is financially 
shaky and therefore vulnerable. Lack of official interest 
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in maintaining strict safeguards against abuses is equally 
reflected in the abeyance of the Commission for the Safe- 
guard of Human Liberties, set up at the time of the con- 
troversy over the torturing of Algerian prisoners. Ail 
through, the government has made use of chauvinistic 
appeals and the shield of the army’s honour against political 
opponents. France has had no Hitler, but it has had its 
Napoleon III and Boulanger and Pétain ; and the govern- 
ment’s constant affronts to recognised freedoms have cast 
serious doubts on its capacity to use special powers properly 
—particularly as it shows little sign of digging at the roots 
of the Algerian problem. 

M. Bourgés-Maunoury has made play with the “ out- 
line law ” which he proposes to present in the autumn, but 
this seems merely M. Mollet’s “ decentralisation” policy 
writ large. Its principle is to reduce central Algerian 
government to the minimum, to vest local powers in local 
authorities and federal ones in Paris. It is unacceptable 
to the rebels, whose minimum seems to be independence 
by stages on the British dominion model. If this is the 
government’s final choice it is unlikely to convince the 
United Nations Assembly in October, when France must 
again go through the hoops it cleared by a miracle last 
spring. The French fear an unfavourable verdict could 
be the first step to internationalising the North African 
problem. Neither they nor the North Africans, who feel 
that it may prove easier to handle the French than to cope 
with Americans, Russians or Arab extremists, seem to want 
this. The government has been discreetly but perceptibly 
improving its relations with Tunisia and Morocco. But on 
Algeria it seems unable to step out of the ring of official 
refusal to acknowledge the need for negotiation. When 
it does make an effort at diplomacy, it is shot down by 
masterly police work at airports, with which M. Lacoste 
usually seems mysteriously connected. [This kind of 
incident is discussed in a note on page 297.] 

In private, most Frenchmen are more realistic than 
official attitudes suggest. The average man senses when 
a policy leads nowhere, even if he cannot appraise it in 
detail. Politicians and officials are increasingly prepared 
to admit that negotiation may be necessary. Unfortunately 
there still seems to be no way of translating this mood into 
effective terms. Many who would like a “ change” never- 
theless fear that civil war would follow in Algeria, 
with the army backing the settlers. In France itself, the 
humiliations of twenty years are festering. This is why 
General de Gaulle’s name reappears so often, as the one 
man whose reputation is proof against the humiliation of 
compromise. The potential opposition looks over its 
shoulder, fearful of identification with the Communists. 
Thus, M. Defferre, the author of reform in tropical Africa, 
committed the mistake at the Socialist congress of proposing 
all-out war if his proposed negotiations fail. M. Mollet 
used this against him with effective self-righteousness. 

Above all, there is M. Mollet himself. If he swung the 
Socialists’ hundred votes towards negotiation, he would 
take enough of the Assembly with him to force the issue. 
But he is the author of the pacification policy. Having fixed 
his line, liberal in intent and repressive in deed, at a time 
of shock after the settler assault upon him. of February 6, 
1956, he has stuck to it with all the rigour of a puritan 
character. Until he changes his mind, individual deputies 
and leaders of smaller groups will not stick out their necks 
“ prematurely.” 

Writing on the third anniversary of the winding up of 
the Indo-China war by M. Mendés-France, Le Monde 
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recently drew the parallel with the atmosphere that pre- 
ceded the Indo-China and Morocco settlements. In France 
politics is the art of the impossible. Situations always 
seem inextricable until suddenly they shake loose. The 
Fourth Republic has astonishing power to survive. The 
Communists, General de Gaulle and M. Mendés-France 
have all had their try and failed. Where change has come, 
it has come anonymously, almost in the background, as 
in the case of increasing prosperity or of the European 
idea. The threat of nationalist autocracy, even now, is not 
immediate. The real danger is of slow rot. In the last 
year government has shown itself incapable of changing 
policy ; parliament, incapable of changing the shade of 
government. Even M. Bourgés-Maunoury, leading the 
weakest cabinet France has had since the war, may be 
shielded in the autumn by the fear that no really different 
team can be formed. With parliament immobilised by the 
balance of electoral power, with leaders afraid to affront 
public opinion with unpleasant facts and with prosperity 
held up to pay for war, the Fourth Republic is courting ruin. 
France in a united Europe may well have a bright future 
ahead of it, but until the Algerian crisis has been overcome, 
one can only see it as through the wrong end of a telescope. 


Shadow-Boxing 
over Sweden’s Bank Rate 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


WEDEN’S Riksbank—reputedly the world’s most vener- 
able central banking institution—has marked the 
tercentenary of its foundation in 1657 with an unusually 
robust gesture of independence. Earlier this month, mem- 
bers of the government rubbed their eyes unbelievingly on 
reading in their morning papers that the bank had, without 
more ado, raised the discount rate from four to five per 
cent, the highest level since the thirties. 

Hr Erlander, the Social Democratic prime minister, was 
understandably nettled by this abrupt, if technically quite 
proper, action, and expressed surprise at the Riksbank’s 
omission to inform or consult the government. He called 
the decision superfluous in view of Sweden’s improved 
economic outlook, and maintained that the monetary weapon 
belonged to the government’s economic arsenal. Hr Hed- 
lund, who leads the Farmers’ Party in the so-called “ red- 
green ” coalition, was still more outspoken ; some. of his 
followers called for the governor’s resignation. On the other 
hand, Hr Ohlin (Liberal) and Hr Hjalmarsson (Conserva- 
tive) welcomed the bank’s decision as consonant with its 
independence under the constitution. 

The composition of the Riksbank’s board must have made 
its action specially galling to the government. Hr Asbrink, 
the governor, is a tight-lipped socialist of the old school. 
The chairman, Hr Eckerberg, was a government nominee ; 
while the board’s remaining six members, representing the 
parliamentary parties, included two more socialists. All 
four socialists supported the higher rate. -A stormy five- 
hour interview with the prime minister ended in Hr Ecker- 
berg’s resignation. 

His successor is the former socialist finance minister, Hr 
Skéld, a strong man and a champion of cheap money 
policies. Hr Asbrink has acquiesced in this appointment, 


but Liberals and Conservatives remain vociferous at the 
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lack of consultation. Clashes between the governor and 
the new chairman are generally forecast ; but Hr Skéld may, 
like numerous forerunners, find loyalty to the bank’s long 
traditions more compelling than party attachments. Despite 
its accomplished display of shadow-boxing, the government 
is perhaps secretly relieved at an application of the economic 


brakes for which it can disclaim all responsibility. More- - 


over, foreknowledge in the Farmers’ Party might conceivably 
have split the coalition apart. The Riksbank’s running 
fight against encroachments by the executive is three cen- 
turies old ; it remains to be seen whether this latest skirmish 
is the prelude to a full-scale engagement. 


Religion versus Orthodoxy 
in India 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


S India moves from the cowdung to the atomic age, from 

the village to the town, from superstition to science, is 

it also moving from orthodoxy to agnosticism ? This is a 

question Indians themselves often ask, because they fail to 

appreciate the extent to which improved communications 

and the standardising of tradition through the spread of 

literacy combine with young national pride to make India 
less orthodox but more religious. 

Hindu orthodoxy is largely a matter of asserting one’s 
caste superiority by taboos enforced on everybody. Such 
assertion often becomes a criminal offence under the Con- 
stitution, Temples, water, schools, hotels are legally open 
to all, and the promiscuity of urban life undermines ortho- 
doxy’s pristine purity even where no breach of the penal 
code is involved. The deadliest enemy of orthodoxy, how- 
ever, is education. Education teaches individual thinking 
and mixes all castes, while the printed word opens the gates 
of knowledge to all. Religion is becoming standardised ; 
it is now a text-book subject, under the heading History, 
in all state schools. The Mahabharata and the Ramayan 
are being translated into regional languages ; the demi-gods 
have become national heroes, theological discourses, like the 
dialogue between Arjuna and Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita, 
have become secular codes of ethics. Religion is no longer 
the preserve of the Brahmins ; in the garb of history or 
“classics,” it is part of the curriculum, in which Sanskrit 
has taken the place Latin occupies in the West. Incidentally, 
this provides official jobs for seminarists whose theocratic 
incomes have been hard hit by socialism and inflation. 

Many cultural societies, with heavy religious propensities, 
are putting on the market cheap translations in the regional 
languages of prayers, incantations, disciplines and religious 
stories based on original texts. These booklets, which cost 
only a few pennies, undermine orthodoxy by taking away 
priestly monopolies, but, like Gutenberg’s invention, they 
help increase religious fervour. The radio, the railways 
and the cinema are other powerful disseminators of religion. 
The radio, which is government-owned, suffers from a strong 
bias in favour of classical music and singing—both of which 
are religious. In addition it broadcasts numerous religious 
plays and recitations. With the spread of receiving sets 
to the countryside, under the egis of the Community Pro- 
ject Programme, religious instruction is being brought to 
villages and townlets hitherto dependent on wandering 
minstrels and holy men. There have been cases, particu- 
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larly in the south, where music for rituals has been provided 
by the “box which makes a sound” rather than by local 
instrumentalists. 

The railways give special concession rates for pilgrimages 
and festivals, to which, as an added attraction, leading 
personalities like the President lend their august patronage. 
In 1953 over five million pilgrims converged to bathe at 
Allahabad at the time of the Khumb Mela, the great religious 
fair ; in the past, perhaps only a few hundred thousands 
would have come. There is always a Mela or festival to 
attend. What cheap railway fares have done for the masses, 
the sophisticated documentary films of the Ministry of 
Information have done for the intelligentsia. It is now just 
as fashionable to meditate at Badrinath or Mahabalipuram 
as it used to be to visit Rome or Stratford-on-Avon. 

Meanwhile, in the villages and the smaller towns new 
deities spring to life as individuals try to assert their status 
by discovering a sacred stone, reviving a forgotten puja 
(ritual) or inventing a new one. Regionalism asserts itself 
through the deification of heroes. Thus in the city of Wai, 
near Poona, frustration at failure to get a Marathi-speaking 
state has led to the deifying of Shivaji, Maharashtra’s 
Alexander-cum-Joan-of-Arc. For his birthday, secular and 
religious ceremonies are combined. His image is taken in 
procession by 51 bullocks; auspicious saffron smearing 
ceremonies are performed below his portrait—a garish film 
poster mounted under glass ; departed ancestors are ritually 
fed ; a huge pole representing the soul of Father Peepul 
Tree is taken round the streets at night to the beating of 
drums. Meanwhile, on the secular side, wrestling is 
organised for professionals and amateurs, and on the fourth 
day the festivities end with a vulgar vaudeville on the main 
square. 

Religious reformation comes to the rescue of those who 
want to assert their social equality. The Mahars of Wai, 
for example, are becoming Buddhist, “to wipe out the 
injustice of Hinduism.” They are ceasing to be untouch- 
ables. The conversion of Mahars to Buddhism started last 
year, before the death of Dr Ambedkar, the founder of the 
Scheduled Caste Federation. Already perhaps three million 
out of seven million of them have been converted, 
renouncing the stigmas of alcohol, meat eating, handling 
refuse and the worship of idols. To the Pantheon of the 
Boddhisattvas they have added their beloved leader. Despite 
socialism and technology, religion in India is as vital as ever. 
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THE POWER OF ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 32 


O,000 times... 


Take compressor blade No. 4176 (for they are all numbered), subject it to a test in which it is agitated to and 








fro ten million times. If no failure through metal fatigue occurs at the completion of this test it might well be 
submitted to six further tests of 10 million agitations each. By such painstaking research and pursuit of exact- 
ness are the standards of modern aircraft power requirements met. Armstrong Siddeley has the technicians and 
the resources to meet every challenge and the results of progress to date can be seen in the Armstrong Siddeley 


range of engines which power some of the world’s most advanced aircraft — twenty-four different types in all. 


Many of the world’s most powerful fighting aircraft 
are powered by Armstrong Siddeley aero engines 
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Australia doubles car output in eight years 


The Australian car industry is steadily expanding 
to meet the needs of the home market from its 
own resources. The extent of the demand can be 
gauged from Australia’s car ownership rate—now 
the third highest in the world. Since 1948, output 
has more than doubled, and Australia is becoming 
more and more independent of car imports. 


Australian car industry—like others throughout the 
world—is making more and more use of Atlas 
Copco air compressors, hand tools and a wide range 
of other compressed air equipment. One Australian 
car manufacturer alone has installed or ordered no 
less than sixteen Atlas Copco heavy duty air 
compressors to meet the requirements of still wider 


In the big drive for increased production the expansion in this booming industry. 


A truck-ride for a salmon 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means for all its 
many applications. In some northern European countries, dams for 
power stations block the way of salmon swimming to the spawning 
grounds. Now they are caught below the dams, placed in open tanks 
of water on lorries and driven upstream. To keep them alive the lorries 
are fitted with small Atlas Copco air compressors to supply the salmon 
with all the oxygen they require. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the manu- 
facture of compressed air equipment and its distribution and servicing 
in 90 countries throughout the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas 
Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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Timing Steel Expansion 





and also—consumers may be inclined to reflect might care to play). 

this weekend—in price. The third develop- The board translated this into steel (allowing for techni- 
ment plan that the steel industry has published since cal changes in the “steel content” of total demand). 
the war, produced this time by the Iron and Steel Its answer is that such a rate of expansion in the 
Board that was set up to supervise the industry economy would need 4.24 per cent more steel each year. 
under the 1953 denationalisation Act, is indeed more The board has not set out just what rate of 
tightly and explicitly dovetailed into official assump- increase in total exports is implied in the particular 
tions about the future of the British economy than forecasting model it has chosen. But its report does show 
any nationalised industry’s long-term plan has ever that an increase of more than 6 per cent a year in 
been. That may have its incidental lessons for the exports of metal goods is assumed; and the board 
re-nationalisers ; but the result gives an interesting postulates a growth of some 6} per cent a year in direct 
insight into what our masters in Whitehall think we —_ exports of steel between 1954 (the year upon which all 


A S STEEL goes, so goes the economy: in expansion tion (in which case neither consumers nor businessmen 








may be able to achieve—or get away with. its model making was based) and 1962. Internal 
The board’s estimate that in 1962 Britain may need evidence would suggest that the national income 
29 million tons of steel modellers assumed an in- 


(plus but not minus a crease of perhaps 4 per cent 


million) is based upon a ’ STEEL DEMAND f in total capital investment 
model of eee IN BRITAIN within the economy over 
in which industrial pr eA ie ent ten this period 5 since house- 
tion is assumed to rise by (nition tone per eneum / building is not rising, that 
3q per yr a a com- ingot equivalent } 4a might imply a rise of, Say, 
pound, and the gross S 5-54 per cent in more 
domestic product by nearly directly productive, fixed 


2.8 per cent a _ year. capital investment. 




















« ” . . 

Models with faster , se Nobody could call this 
rates of expansion were ‘ Aan cae an immodest rate of econo- 
considered ; but any higher _7 REVISION OF ~=|PER ANNUM 5 mic growth ; but it com- 
rate, it was decided, would ; U7 aw A, 1948 4 


am nn pares fairly well with what 
require either a" Lo FIRST STEEL | Britain seems to have 
an impossibly high increase - scenianaad achieved over other recent 
in exports to avoid balance : : 
periods, particularly as the 
working population is not 


of payments crises ; or 
expected to grow nearly as 


so high a rate of capital 
investment as to preclude 
any increase in consump- I960 ‘62 much (these forecasters 
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think between a half and one per cent each year). In 
considering the relation between production and 
imports, which tends to brake expansion here unless 
exports can be raised even more than output, it is worth 
bearing in mind that more than once since the war a key 
element in payments crises has been a lack of steel capa- 
city. Every postwar guess about the course of steel 
demand (except possibly Professor G. D. H. Cole’s) has 
been an underestimate. One of the basic weaknesses of 
the British economy has been that capacity to make steel 
has not increased as fast as capacity to make things 
from it. 


EMORIES of how demand exceeded the experts’ 
M guesses have clearly influenced the board in the 
two major differences of opinion that it has had with 
the steelmakers’ own British Iron and Steel Federation 
about steel plans for the next five years. These differ- 
ences are intricate, and interlocked. They concern 
demand and capacity for sheet and tinplate during the 
next five years—indeed, almost the next decade ; and 
the utilisation of British iron ore. 

The public may be surprised to discover that a 
fourth continuous wide strip mill, about which so much 
has been said in recent years, is not in this prograrnme. 
It is not yet quite outside the programme, though it 
is irrevocably beyond 1962. There is no specific pro- 
posal for it among the projects from steel companies, 
totalling about a million tons of ingot capacity, which 
are allowed for in total production under this plan but 
which the board has not yet approved. But the board, 
rightly or wrongly, believes that by 1962 there will be a 
sufficient shortage of sheet and tinplate, and that suffi- 
cient output of these products will come from obsolete 
capacity, to justify the large increment of output that 
alone would make a new integrated steelworks and strip 
mill economic. The industry does not believe this ; and 
the steel company that was 
talking about a strip mill 
eighteen months ago, 
Richard Thomas and Bald- 
wins, has not finally in- 
cluded it in the project that 
it has put forward for a 
new steel works at New- 
port. 

The company’s proposal 
is, instead, to prepare the 
site there for a major new 
works, and to instal iron 
and steelmaking capacity 
for about one million ingot 
tons of crude steel, in the 
first instance, using im- 
ported ore, brought in at 
the excellent deepwater 
anchorage there, and South 
Wales coking coal. Half of 
this crude steel would go 
as slabs to the existing 


Demand in 1962 
Production then 
Deficit 

Hence need for new capacity 


2. Home ore 


Orefields 


Minor oilfields 


Total home ore reserves 


THE TWO UNRESOLVED ISSUES 
1. The Fourth strip mill? 


Board’s estimates of :— 


Production from obsolete capacity... 


“‘Proved’’ & Annual rate of 
“*probable”’ 
reserves, 


Million tons 


Frodingham 860 
Northampton Sand :— 
North of R. Welland 490 
South of R. Welland 370 
Oxfordshire 270 
Leicester & S. Lincoln. 36 


Uncertain 
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strip mill at Ebbw Vale, which is being re-motored for a 
higher throughput and which anyway “ imports” 
about 200,000 tons of steel from the RTB Works at 
Redbourn plus, say, 275,000 tons from West Wales. 
The other half would be rolled into billets at a new 
billet mill to be installed at Newport and would be 
sold to the nearby re-rolling works of Whiteheads. 
Iron and steel making facilities at this Newport 
works would in any case be designed for large-scale 
expansion; the primary cogging mill would have the 
capacity to roll 14-2 million tons of ingots a year ; 
everything would thus be ready to go forward to a 
fourth strip mill on this site as soon as the company 
and the industry think demand justifies it. 

The board’s view is that Britain really needs another 
strip mill by 1962 (probably, it appears, at Newport). 
Its differences with the industry here rest on three 
expansionist assumptions : 

that spending on passenger cars for the home market 

in 1962 will be say 80-85 per cent higher in real terms 

than in 1954 (and that each car will take rather more 
steel) ; 

that 600,000 tons of tinplate can be exported in 1962, 

which means capturing a good deal of the American 

share even of a fast-growing export market ; and 

that in 1962 the three strip mills will still be required to 

roll 600,000 tons of light plate in 1962 (though on its own 

estimates the growing capacity of actual plate mills may 

then nearly equal the total demand it expects). 
The industry will not accept these assumptions. Its 
estimates of sheet and tinplate demand are therefore 
lower, and it thinks that increased capacity at the three 
exising strip mills will be able to cover the demand in 
1962, even if most of the really obsolete capacity is 
closed in the meantime. 

On the hard-and-fast accountancy of supply and 
demand in 1962, therefore, the board’s case may look 
somewhat strained. But nobody in steel suggests that 
sheet and tinplate demand 
is going to stop rising after 
1962. Each succeeding 
year strengthens its argu- 
ments: and in any case a 

mill decided on now, com- 

3,345 pleted by say 1962-63, 
— could not be producing its 
= full “ first-stage” output 
= of Say 900,000 tons before 

915 well into 1964. The argu- 
ment is essentially one of 
timing; the federation 
agrees that a fourth strip 
mill will be needed by 
“the middle nineteen 
sixties.” Even on_ that 
view, the decision cannot 
be delayed long. In theory, 
the commitment to do 
something else at Newport 
first need not delay the 
strip mill decision: in 


('000 tons) 
Sheet Tinplate 


Years’ life 
———., q. after 1962, 


1956 1962 | % plonned 
rate 
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‘Five Years’ More Steel 


it. for steel in 1962 has been estimated at roughly 
29 million ingot tons in the Iron and Steel Board’s 
report on development in the industry over the current five 
years : a capacity to produce 29 million tons could, with minor 
imports, probably supply 30 million tons if the forecast were 
to turn out too low. That is in terms of crude steel. 
there is nothing crude about the estimates, which are con- 
cerned with just where every last ton of every finished steel 
product might be required in the British economy or sold 
abroad. 

There is no significant disagreement between the Board 
and the British Iron and Steel Federation upon total ingot 
requirements. There are disagreements, some substantial, 
about the likely course of demand in the sectors of demand 
shown in the board’s table on the right, and therefore in 
the pattern of finished steel requirements—which underlie 
their differing views about how soon the country may need 
a fourth continuous strip mill. 

The increases in consumption by various industries shown 
in the board’s table would mean, in terms of the major 
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WHERE THE STEEL IS EXPECTED TO GO 






























finished products, increases in home and 
between 1954 and 1962 to: 


(’000 tons) 
Home 
demand Exports Output 


(incl. re- believed planned 
conversion) possible 


de OT J 3,483 320 4,200 
WOE sa ceiicce 2 2,920 425 3,065 
rere 933 600 ' 
Heavy sections, 

bars and rails. 3,564 462 3,870 

(in 1960) 

Light rolled pro- 

GUO c ccecces 7,386 559 8,070 
We sacceuewes 1,209 930 ¢.2,000 


The industry itself does not believe 


that 600,000 tons of tinplate can be ex- 
ported in 1962, nor that home demand 
for sheet will be as high as the board 
thinks, 

Plate mill capacity is due to rise fairly 
rapidly over the next few years to 


1954 1962 % 
million million eeu Increase 
tons tons a year 
Home consumption :— FINISHED STEEL 
SEL MOE a ccccnntecccecs 1-04 1-22 17-3 2:0! 
Coal mining (direct use).... . 0-73 0:97 32-9 3-62 
Sa dutdedasecacscusccaec 0:99 0:79 —20-2 —2-78 
Rb actaneecedeccacascens 1-52 2-23 46-7 4-90 
Other metal-using industries :-— 
Cie Gc caccdeciccceceus 0-50 0:45 -—10:0 —1-3l 
But (b) Fixed Investment (excl. cars) 1-88 2:72 44-6 4-72 
u (c) Consumer goods (excl. cars) 0-44 0:71 61-4 6°16 
(d) Cars for home market ..... -34 0-65 91-2 8-44 
(e) Goods for export ......... 2:28 3-69 61-8 6-20 
(f) Intermediate uses :— 
GOB ood ccciiccceccc 0-54 0-84 55°5 5-67 
GI hbk ce accnccceces 1-61 2:27 41-0 4-38 
Coaher c0eel MOOS ccc cccccccccsce 0-58 0-82 41-4 4-39 
Total (est.) home consumption 12-45 17-36 39°4 4-24 
Senelt IGNORES. «co ccccce jedeeueed —0-17 0-19 “a ai 
Total home demand.............4. 12:28 17-55 42-9 4-56 
Ce GOING i cecccceceesséede 2:07 3-41 64-7 6:44 
Total demand finished steel........ 14:35 say,21 46:1 4-85 
CRUDE STEEL 
ane QUININE oc dc ccdcccccccs 19-64 28-76 46-4 4-88 
Producers’ stock increase.......... —0-15 0-08 ov own 
Total demand for steel ......... 19.49 say,29 48-0 5-02 
: Index of Industrial Production 
export requirements CIPO NGO vaccicccadacadcccecse 129-6 173-8 34-1 3:75 
Gross domestic product............+. ei ‘aa 24-7 2:79 





3,620,000 tons, nearly 70 per cent over 
the 1956 figure. Last year nearly half a 
million tons of light plate had to be 
rolled at the continuous strip mills. The 
board, leaving a margin for extra de- 
mand that may occur, for possible 
slowness in completing the plate mills, 
or for the retirement of “elderly capa- 
city,” has allowed in its production esti- 
mates for 600,000 tons of the output 
from the three strip mills still to be 
light plate in five years’ time. 

Early last year the industry considered 
that demand in 1962 might reach 28 
million ingot tons, and was discussing 
a fourth strip mill. The motor reces- 
sion and new estimates of how output 
could be increased at the existing mills 





PRESENT AND PLANNED PRODUCTION BY MAJOR COMPANIES, 1956 & 1962 


("000 tons pig iron and ingot steel) 


caused it to revise its opinion about 
light flat products. Moreover, the up- 
ward surge of shipbuilding orders and 
revisions of public investment early this 
year caused both the industry and the 
board to revise their totals upward to 
just under 29 million tons: and to in- 
crease the emphasis on plate and heavy 
steel. Most of the major companies 
are involved in this development, some 
of which—for example, at Dorman Long 
—is due for completion within the next 
year or so. It is a faster rate of increase 
in capacity than since the war: between 
1956 and 1961-62 the British steel indus- 
try intends to add nearly as much capa- 
city as was added between 1946 and 
1956. 


LL 


| 1986 





Bairds & Scottish 


| 1962 







1956 | 1962 
Pig | Crude 
Steel Iron 





Steel 








at 
’ 
Bairds & Scottish .....++.++.0++. i cn IIS s dscaiiincanctsadas mt 24 wo |... 
OTTOW wcccccceccccccceccescccoe eee eee * } 
Ne bicudasstoinsaseiacen 743 | 2,003 | 1,430 | 2,500 ae ae 670 | 984 | 750 | 1.125 
A iisichratminkskeeekte ‘ 7 1,300 { 1, Sheeler daepalehataleia ~ 295 322 300 | °400 
ee ae 1,193 | 2,074 | I, 2,500 Wellingborough .............. 205 250 
IE vein snccnnaeeas 8 339 525 ae renee 330 | 360 
Guest Keen (Cardiff) ........... 537 701 600 850 aa = “4 
nen oat ta 384 576 555 720 United Steel :— 
John Summers (Shotton) erie 642 968 1,000 1,650 Appleby-Frodingham eoesesece 1,121 } 1,073 1,470 1,350 
enna , Steel, Peech & Tozer .......... w. | 1,044 a 1:200 
Keaitedawene 255 473 470 700 j 
Millom & Askam..........0cc000 298 |... 400 |... Workington.........+.++eee0 404 | 6 | 485 | (300 
Park Gate RR noah ie acs 368 400 Samuel Webs ddsudsdwacvdedccas eee | 311 eee | 450 
PUNE Ss 6 ext kia bdwcvcense wi 126 300 saad aeanstnliaiiabinilpaciicipaatanla ite niciiey Seal — 
Richard Thomas & Baldwin :— 
SOUT WAU cedeosdsescaesdece 557 694 550 825* Total of the above major producers 
RAM oo oc vcadcceccceeccs 299 465 335 475* of iron and/or steel ........... 11,397 |17,522 {17,115 {24,230 
. West Wales and other work: ... va 713 ee 730 CREEP CHIDEIIEE occ cckeccccaces 1,773 3,137 1,940 | 3,600 
oun Wi icacneavweenw.saaent ia 316 aaa 500 \ 
MOE ain cc binteneiowerens 234 din 285 po a = _ | a Ce Bn el 
South Durham, etc. ...........-. 490 &24 1,420 1,930 TOTAL ALL COMPANIES ..... 13,170 }20,659 {19,055 |27,830 
Steel Company of Wales......... 1,062 1,783 2,000 3,000 Additions from schemes not yet 
WME ode icadtincksatasueds 456 = } oes approved ........ 1,000 1,000 


* Not including output from projects under consideration. 
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practice, might it delay execution of a decision at New- 
port or even elsewhere ? Clearly, the board hesitates 
to see the very heavy investment involved in the current 
RTB project—say £80 million or more—committed to 
producing a million tons of slabs and billets. It is not 
clear how much of RTB’s more modest “ Stage I” at 
Newport the board will approve ; this is also holding up 
its approval of the company’s plans for Redbourn. 
At this point the complex of arguments about steel 
and tinplate impinge upon the other point of difference 


How Modern is Britain’s Steel Industry? 


First-class Older Good for 
modern but some 
works efficient years 


Percentage of output 


Obsolete 
produced at : 


Basic pig iron 29% 54 134 2? 
40 534 63 oie 


Foundry pig iron, etc. 1955 7} 54 30} 7i 
1962 4 623 i 6} 

Crude steel* 1955 j 54} 63 
1962 i 47} 4) 

Billets* 1955 4 58: n 2 
1962 i 48! 3} 
1955 20 fae 
1962 5 12 


Heavy Stee! 1955 eee 66! 
1962 4 67 


*Remainder unclassified (mainly small works making special quality steels). 


between board and industry: that is, home ore. The 
board feels that the reserves of British ore, admittedly 
low-grade and costly to smelt, but also very cheap, 
should be utilised more ; so does the industry. Under 
the plan, indeed, the amount of home ore used at exist- 
ing ironworks is to rise by nearly 35 per cent to 22 
million tons. The ore companies, moreover, have 
agreed to drill boreholes to explore the further large 
reserves of ore that consultant geologists have told the 
board are “proved and probable.” 

In particular, the Northampton Sand ores north of 
the River Welland, say between Corby and Grantham, 
might in the board’s view soon justify new iron and 
steel making capacity in the area. The industry is not 
unsympathetic, but thinks that drilling, proving, and 
mining the ore, then building capacity to use it, might 
take 10-15 years ; once again the argument is on timing. 
The board tends to think of these cheap, low grade ores 
as particularly suited to efficient billet production, and 
it foresees a shortage of billets. ‘Hence its reservations 
about Newport as necessarily the right place to put 
new billet capacity. 


HESE are arguments largely, though not exclusively, 

for experts. The current pattern of steel decisions 
—in which some importance attaches to the fact that 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins is the last major 
company still nationalised—means that they are 
being conducted half in public. That is not at all a 
bad thing. One must have many reservations about 
the “success” of the pattern of public supervision 
clamped on to steel as the price of de-nationalisation ; 
but this on the whole is one of the good results. There 
are now two powerful and highly competent authorities 
on steel, both with access to all the facts and with all 
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the expert consultation they need, instead of one. The 
board, certainly, has the power only to disapprove 
projects that it does not consider well-judged, noi 
(except in extremis) to initiate those that it does. There 
is in practice little chance that anyone in this Govern- 
ment would ever consider putting up capacity that the 
industry refused to build, even if the board wanted to 
take the issue that far.. Clearly, this matter of timing 
is not such an issue. 

Inevitably, politics influence such issues of reasonable 
economic and technical discussion between experts : 
politicians in the last resort take such decisions, and are 
not necessarily more wrong than experts have some- 
times been in the past. Both federation and board, 
from time to time, play politics of one kind or another ; 
and their differences happen to have arisen at a moment 


‘when politics may begin to tarnish British steel more 


than usual. Neither of these bodies, clearly, wants to 
be accused later of holding back: steel expansion ; the 
choice is between an expensive mill that might be 
underloaded for a few years and risking another short- 
age. In leaning towards expansion the board is well 
out ona limb. The federation, with a Labour Govern- 
ment possibly in the offing, no doubt deserves credit for 
a refusal to go beyond what it regards as the hard facts 
that must justify the huge investment—say £150 -£200 
million—in a new strip mill. Any outsider’s opinion 
can contribute little more than his own set of prejudices 
about expansion—and the memory that Britain has 
never, since the war, had too much of any kind of steel. 


NDER schemes already approved by the board, the 
U others pending approval, and minor schemes, 
expansion of this order would require a gross capital 
investment of some £500 million between 1957 and 
1961. Allowing for expenditure on schemes that will be 
completed after 1962—including “a start being made 
with a further continuous strip mill plant,” the board 
thinks that something of the order of £650 million 
might in fact have to be spent by the end of 1961. 
This compares with £279 million in the five years to 
1956 ; at 1957 prices, investment during the next five 
years would be roughly twice that during the last. 

“Such an increase,’ says the board, “ will un- 
doubtedly present difficulty,” even for an industry that 
is much bigger than it was five years ago. Clearly this 
has been in its mind in raising the allowance for depre- 
ciation at replacement costs in the steel prices that it 
increased this week—and in extending the principle 
that profit margins, too, should be related to the capital 
and operating costs of modern new plant. About two- 
thirds of the expenditure, the board thinks, may be 
self-financed: which still might require some {£40 
million a year from outside investors. Steel goes into 
the queue of heavy claimants upon the country’s invest- 
ment resources. But this had to be expected ; and steel, 
in which individual companies have to invest their own 
money, seems likely to give the nation at least as good 
a return on this investment as other major industries in 
the queue. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Output and Investment 


ROM the latest set of figures to be published in the new 

quarterly series of national expenditure estimates it 
appears that the value of the gross domestic product (the 
country’s total output of goods and services) was 6 per cent 
higher in the first quarter of this year than in the same 
period last year. This represented, it is estimated, an 
increase of nearly 2 per cent in volume. 

Where did this increase come from and where did it go ? 
The first question is a baffling one to answer since the 
index of industrial production in those three months was 
fractionally lower than a year ago. And as industry accounts 
for about half the national output it would be surprising 
if agriculture and the services had spurted ahead by the 
4 per cent that seems to be implied. The clue to this 
riddle must be sought in the methods the government 
statisticians use to build up their estimates of national 
expenditure—on the one hand according to the way it is 
spent, which is the method used to compile these quarterly 
estimates, and on the other according to the way it is 
produced. When the effects of price changes are removed 
from these calculations, there is usually some discrepancy 
between the movements of the two sets of figures, and it is 
anybody’s choice as to which is the better guide. 

How the first quarter’s domestic product was spent is, 
therefore, a relatively simple question to answer since it 
has been derived by adding all the heads of estimated 
expenditure together. The government apparently made 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: HOW IT WAS SPENT 





£mn. at 
current prices 


1956 | 1957 


1 [uo fmi[w io 


Consumption—personal...... 


3,087; 3,318 3,395| 3,609! 3,192 
840; '866| 887) 




















public auth. ... 905 905 
Investment—gross fixed capital 

formation... 749|  761| 774) 855| 806 

SOGCKS . ccvcce ees 215) 120} 50 — 135 260 

CONE kc cc nncictviecscecas 1,073, 1,120; 1,077; 1,094) 1,151 

b66e WONG 66 0iakccccse |— 1,068 |— 1,045 |— 1,063 |— 1,092 |— 1,121 

Less taxes on expenditure .. |— 71IS|— 679\— 690 — 738|— 764 

MIE ois ixiicecnacekanes 109/  80' 80! 100/ 117 
Gross domestic product...... | 4,290) 4,541) 4,510) 


4,598| 4,546 





much the same claim on real resources as it did a year ago, 
and the public bought only one per cent more with the extra 
money it spent. This allowed the volume of investment in 
fixed capital and stocks to increase, the first by 3 per cent 
and the second “on the available information by rather 
more than a year earlier.” Exports also rose ; they went up 
in value by 7 per cent, “ much of it an increase in volume.” 
The volume of exports of merchandise alone rose 3 per cent. 

The increase of 3 per cent in real investment between 
this year and last may seem encouraging ; it is a slightly 
higher rate of increase than in the last two quarters of 1956, 
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though still well below the rate achieved in the first two 
quarters of that year. But much of it was in building work— 
expenditure on dwellings rose by 5 per cent, and other new 
building work was up by 10 per cent—and this increase was 
partially attributable to much better weather. Most of this 
extra investment, too, was made by industry. Manufac- 
turing investment was up by 8 per cent during the three 
months and in transport and communications there was a 
rather bigger increase. 


STEEL 





Prices Expand Too 


so Iron and Steel Board chose the right time to 
announce an increase in steel prices this week: the 
same press conference at which it presented its report upon 
the development of the industry during the coming five 
years (discussed in a leading article on page 319). The 
moral was obvious: if the country wants more steel— 
indeed, about twice as fast an increase in steel capacity 
as in recent years—it will have to pay for it. The board 
had certain costs spread over about a year to pass on, since 
its last “‘ determination ” in December did not take account 
of the abnormal costs that steelmakers had to bear after 
Suez, not all of which have returned to their former level ; 
in any case, the increases in coal prices and transport 
charges would automatically have set off an increase, But 
it has also made one change specifically related to expan- 
sion—an increase in the depreciation element it allows in 
prices—and introduced certain new differentials in price 
according to the area where different steel products are 
sold. 

Within the general increase of about 7} per cent across 
steel products as a whole, the price pattern therefore shifts 
somewhat. The depreciation element in steel prices has 
been set to cover at replacement costs for a considerable 
time—though the Inland Revenue takes its bite out of the 
extra money that this allows steelmakers to set aside to 
replace plant at today’s prices. However, the Board has 
now altered the formula for depreciation, reducing the 
working life assumed and thus increasing the percentage 
on modern costs that it allows the industry. 

For the first time, moreover, the board has established 
a difference of £1 a ton in the price of pig iron between 
the cheap iron-making areas based on home ore and the 
price in outer areas closer to the coastal steelworks that 
use imported ore ; and widened the “zonal” differences 
between prices for steel billets. At the same time as 
increasing the price of iron it is passing on to producers 
who use imported ore the increase in the landed cost of 
that ore—and therefore presumably reducing the degree 
of equalisation of ore prices carried out through the 
“industry fund.” This increase in prices substantially cuts 
Britain’s advantage over steel producers abroad. Most 
British steel products of open hearth quality will still be 
cheaper than continental steel (except that some German 
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light rolled products will for the present be cheaper than 
here). But a good deal of basic Bessemer steel product in 
Europe will be cheaper than the same products made from 
open hearth steel here—and on the continent these are 
equally acceptable. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Dollar Stocks versus Gilt Edged 


HE small rally that started in the gilt edged market in 
T the middle of last week may have spent its force, but 
it has not really been reversed. It continued with some 
show of strength up to and including Monday. Since then 
the movement of the Financial Times index of government 
securities has on balance been slightly downwards, but the 
market as a whole has slipped back only a small fraction 
and the index on Wednesday stood at 81.60 against 80.98 
a week earlier. The irredeemable stocks have fallen back, 
the medium dates lost a little ground on Wednesday, but 
on balance have advanced, while the shorts have risen with 
hardly a break. The flow of selling seems to have dried 
up and some of the institutions have been making a few 
switches into slightly less longer dated stocks. At best the 
gilt-edged rally is a tender plant whose continued life few 
experts would care to guarantee. 

At the other extreme of the market there grows a vigorous 
climber—the demand for dollar stocks. The premium over 
United States and Canadian parities that United Kingdom 
residents have been prepared to pay stood at 17 per cent 
(over $2.80 to the £) a week ago. On Wednesday it 
touched 20 per cent and then dropped back to 184 per cent 
as afbitrage specialists wrestled with an unusually active 
demand. The figure of 20 per cent is not the highest the 
dollar premium has ever touched, for it reached 34 per 
cent just before the pound was devalued ; but it is the 
highest premium yet recorded over an exchange rate of 
$2.80 to the £. Under the control arrangements as they 
existed until a few weeks ago the authorities would almost 
certainly have stepped in and called a halt by selling United 
States government bonds. Now with the link between 
security sterling and dollar premium broken they are pre- 
pared to let the premium ride. 

There is no use perhaps in concealing the fact that there 
are some investors who are anxious to get out of sterling 
and of sterling securities even under penalty approaching 20 
per cent. It is a high price, and perhaps too high. But it 
marks the reaction*to strikes, to a little more violence than 
this country usually tolerates, to renewed troubles in the 
Middle East and to continued inflation at home. The 
relative steadiness of gilt edged which at least marks a 
slowing down of the switching out of fixed interest stocks 
into home industrials is just another type of investor’s re- 
action to the same circumstances. Industrials have, how- 
ever, fully held their price, The Economist indicator rising 
on the week from 220.7 to 220.8. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


Sterling Drifts Down 


TERLING has been weak against most other currencies 
S this week. The rate against the dollar has drifted to 
$2.783 in the official market, the lowest this year. It is at 
or near its lowest permissible limit against the German 
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mark, the Italian lira and the Austrian schilling, though 
French and Belgian francs have shared sterling’s weakness 
and, against those two currencies, the sterling rate is close 
to official parity. Rumours and actual commercial opera- 
tions have been pulling in the same direction in the exchange 
markets. That direction is determined by the Deutsche 
Mark, whose strength remains the dominant feature. Talk 
of an upvaluation of the German mark continues despite all 
official denials. If the German mark is upvalued, so the 
argument runs, the other European currencies could hardly 
remain unaffected, and realistic parities in a revised structure 
of European exchange rates might follow. Such rumours 
are likely to continue to circulate until the International 
Monetary Fund meeting in Washington in September. 

The weakness of sterling is also partly seasonal. British 
tourist expenditure abroad is heavy this year and must bear 
part of the blame for the weakness against Continental 
currencies, and by now the wool clip has been paid for. 
It is, however, the strength of the mark and the strength 
of the German balance of payments that provide the main 
explanation of the underlying weakness of sterling. Ger- 
many is a current creditor not only of the sterling area 
but of most countries in Europe, and these countries have 
again been converting sterling balances into marks to make 
their payments. The markets for current sterling, official 
and transferable, have not been helped by the continued 
rise in the premium on dollar securities in London which 
this week has touched 20 per cent. 


TRANSPORT COMMISSION 


An Inquiry into Contracts 


HE Minister of Transport. has acted promptly and 
- judiciously in appointing Sir Harold Howitt, a past 
President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, to 
inquire into the state of the Transport Commission’s pur- 
chasing policy. An independent inquiry should be the best 
way of clearing the whole matter up. Sir Harold Howitt 
has been given “complete freedom of action as to how to 
conduct his investigation,” which will be “as widespread 
and detailed as possible ” and his report will be published. 

Mr Watkinson has reached this decision after receiving 
a full report from the Commission—which is also to be 
published—in reply to the allegations of Mr E. L. Gethin 
who until last April was the Commission’s Supplies and 
Production Advisor. Some of Mr Gethin’s arguments have 
already been made public by him, but his own report to 
the Minister, it seems, is not to be published. Sir Harold 
Howitt should, however, be able to set out all the facts and 
arguments on both sides in his own independent report and 
he is well qualified to make expert recommendations. As 
his terms of reference also include the new purchasing 
arrangements that the Commission introduced at the end 
of May, public concern ought to be fully satisfied. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Truncated Accounts 


ACH year, when it publishes its annual report, the Atomic 
Energy Authority decorously announces that it prac- 
tises a commercial system of accounting for its own and the 
Treasury’s benefit but not, apparently, for that of the public. 
It prints nothing that could be described by any flight ot 
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We are the cablemakers 
but not that alone. 





We are the masters of masts. Try this one for size— 
and for television. It’s 750 feet high 

and is centred on a steel ball two inches in diameter. 
What keeps it up? Guys and brains. 


We are refiners of copper —producers of tough 
pitch copper, deoxidised copper, copper arsenical 
and silver bearing: makers of cadmium and 
tellurium alloys, brasses, phosphor bronzes. 


Here are wire-bars horizontally cast in open copper mould 
Here’s cake for sheet production 

Here are billets vertically cast for extrusion 

Here are ingot-bars for remelting. 


We are the cablemakers 
but not that alone. 


We are the ROAD UP men, 
uncoiling q covered snake of copper 
Srom a slow-turning drum 
and laying it snug beneath your feet. 





We are the overhead linesmen, 
slinging power between towers 
across field and forest and river. 

We also build the towers. 

DANGER 275,000 VOLTS! 


Ever tried electrifying a railway? 

There are problems. We know most of them. 
Ever tried bridging a gorge? 

There are problems. We know most of them. 











BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S 
CABLES LIMITED 


Parent company of the BICC Group—the 
World’s largest organization (comprising 
40 companies) with complete facilities for 
research, manufacture and contracting in the 
transmission and distribution of electrical 
energy for power and communication. 


®. 


Ever tried paying out a cable in rough seas? 
There are problems. We know some of them. 


we think for the World 
on many lines 





























Head Office: Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, London W.C.2 
International Sales Office: 21 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1 Museum 1600 


One and a half million times 


larger than life 


You are looking at something which, until recently, has 
never been seen by the human eye. It is a photograph of 
a metal compound, magnified 14 million times, showing 
lines of molecules one ten millionth of a centimetre apart. 


A TI scientist took the photograph using an electron 
microscope at T I’s research laboratories near Cambridge 
as a first step in a study of the strength, fracture, fatigue 
and creep of metals. Direct photographs have been taken 
of the defects which affect the behaviour of metals under 
stress. The further study of these defects and their move- 
ment may eventually lead to the development of metals, 
very much stronger than those at present available. 


Over 200 scientists and technologists are working for the 
community through TI. Some long-range projects are 
regarded as a contribution to the pool of knowledge, but 
the results of the main body of work are to be seen in the 
design and quality of the wide range of existing products 
and the new products and processes which stem from TI’s 
seven Divisions: 

STEEL TUBE DIVISION + ENGINEERING DIVISION 


ELECTRICAL DIVISION - ALUMINIUM DIVISION - CYCLE DIVISION 


IRON & STEEL DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 Trafalgar 5633 
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SAN FRANCISCO to NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 


Mariposa » Monterey 


Aboard a Matson liner your every whim is studied in 
first-class, air-conditioned surroundings. Every cabin 
has private shower and toilet. Calling at Los Angeles 
and the island of Tahiti southbound, or the Fijian, 
Samoan and Hawaiian islands northbound, you will 
arrive refreshed by days of sun-bathed relaxation. 
A Matson liner sails approximately every three weeks 
from San Francisco and Sydney. 


Consult your Travel Agent 
or Matson Lines. Fares 
payable in Sterling. Your 
Dollar Travel Allowance 
will now enable you to plan 


le for this route. 
ad 500 CE Gre cc OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


120/121 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 4932-3 


: Drambuie 
THE LIQUEUR 
Drambuie 
YOU PREFER 
Drambuie 
TO BE OFFERED: 
Drambuie 
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imagination as commercial accounts: the taxpayer has no 
means of knowing, as he has in the United States, how much 
the country is providing each year for the development of 
atomic energy. The balance sheet at the end of the report 
for 1956-57, which was published this week, is twelve 
months out of date, relating to conditions that existed as 
far back as March 1956. It shows only the capital account, 
totalling £232 million ; the operating account is withheld 
entirely. During the year that followed, the period actually 
covered by the report, the AEA received £72 million from 
the government, and expenditure during the current year is 
expected to approach {100 million. These figures exclude 
a large part of the cost of developing, manufacturing and 
testing weapons, the AEA’s main commercial activity. 

As if to compensate for this, the AEA provides each 
year a remarkably full survey of its work and plans. The 
current report makes no attempt to conceal the state of flux 
in its civil development programme. This is no longer seen 
as progressing by three tidy stages from reactors using 
natural uranium, to those using enriched fuel and ultimately 
to breeder reactors working on pure fissile material. The 
first and third stages, typified by Calder Hall and Dounreay, 
seem liable to squeeze the second out of the picture except 
for special applications—shipping is an example. 

The consequences of this are not fully worked out in the 
report. Omission of the “ enriched ” power station from the 
British programme would have its repercussions on the 
disposal of plutonium from the civil power stations at home 
and on Britain’s export prospects abroad. But one of the 
welcome features of this year’s report is the evidence it 
contains that Britain’s atomic aristocracy has learned a good 
deal from its contact with other industries. A paragraph 
on the need for atomic power stations that can work 
economically at less than peak loads would not look out of 
place in a report of the AEA’s cousin in the commercial 
world, the Central Electricity Authority. 


ROADS PROGRAMME 


How Much More? 


HE roads programme has escaped, for the time being at 

least, any of the cuts the government may be thinking 
of making in public investment programmes. It is to be 
increased, so the Minister of Transport claimed on Monday, 
but as is usual in any statement about road spending he 
managed to leave the size of the intended increase far from 
clear. Published information about road spending is in a 
deplorable and quite unnecessarily messy state. To the over- 
lapping sub-divisions of annual commitments, votes and 
expenditure by central and local government, and the arbi- 
trary divisions between new construction, major improve- 
ments, minor improvements, and ordinary maintenance, has 
now been added a separate set of figures for Scotland. Mr 
Watkinson did not explain to which particular forms of 
expenditure his figures were meant to refer (and his new 
Parliamentary Secretary did not help when he wound up 
the debate). But there seem to be two key figures. In the 
four years from April, 1958 to March, 1962, road improve- 
ment works “ which will ultimately cost the Exchequer about 
£240 million” are to be “ put in hand.” This means, it 


appears, that the works are to be “ authorised,” and this total 
of £240 million can be compared with the figure of £140 
million which was to be the ultimate cost to the Exchequer, 
as estimated in February, 1955, of the works of improvement 
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that were to be authorised during the period of the existing 
four-year programme from April, 1955 to March, 1959— 
which overlaps the new programme in its last year. 

But these two figures need to be taken somewhat further. 
First, they refer to new construction and major improve- 
ment only—which are the two categories that should be 
covered. Secondly, they exclude Scotland. Total authorisa- 
tions envisaged at the beginning of the current programme 
amounted to £147 million for the whole country, which 
meant that £7 million of road works were to be authorised 
in Scotland. The comparable figure for the next four years 
is to be announced by the Secretary of State next week. 
Thirdly, and of greater importance, both figures are esti- 
mates made at the beginning of the two programmes at 
prices ruling at the time. The current cost of works that 
have actually been authorised so far under the present pro- 
gramme is much higher than the original estimate. By the 
end of this year, the third year of the programme, the total 
will reach £138 million (including Scotland) and next year’s 
authorisations which will be “ substantially more than this 
year’s £65 million ” (excluding Scotland) will make the total 
more than £200 million—compared with the original esti- 
mate of £147 million. —The new programme may well vary 
for similar reasons from this week’s estimate. 


Spending for Some Speeding 


But “ authorisations ” are what are put into the pipeline, 
and in road building this is an exceedingly long one. What 
comes out is also important—or rather the rate at which it 
comes out. Here the Minister is, and always has been, very 
discreet, understandably if as appears likely the future rate 
of actual spending is not to be all that much more than Mr 
Boyd Carpenter tentatively envisaged more than two years 
ago. He foresaw expenditure from both taxpayers’ and rate- 
payers’ money on new construction and major improvement 







SPENDING ON THE ROADS . 
NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAJOR IMPROVEMENT 





(€mn.) 
| Local 
Government auth. | Total 

Auth. | Voted | Spent | Spent Spent 
1953-54 ..... 33 5 3 A 7 
i  - eee 193 2 32 4} 8} 
1955-56 ..... 293 8 6} 6} 13 
1956-57 ..... 392 15} 143* 8* 224* 
1957-58 ..... 68} 263 20-21* 9-10* 30* 
1958-59 ..... 50* 
1959-60 ..... possibly 
1960-61 ..... 240 aa ai oe 60-70 
1961-62 ..... a year* 


* Estimates. 


rising from £12 million in 1955-1956 to perhaps £50 million 
in 1958-1959, and then to continue “ at least on the scale 
indicated.” This very roughly is what has happened so far 
and it appears that the level of spending in 1959-1960 and 
afterwards may now level off at about {60-{£70 million a 
year. Thus the present programme appears to be no more 
than a natural continuation of the old. Whether it will be 
adequate is doubtful, but it is perhaps al] that can be hoped 
for during a period of really heavy capital spending in the 
rest of the public sector. 
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STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY 


Massey-Harris Under Fire 


HARP controversy has sprung up over the terms offered 
S by Massey-Harris-Ferguson for the ordinary shares of 
Standard Motor Company (other than its present holding of 
just under 20 per cent). The terms are one-eighth of a 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson ordinary unit plus 1s. 6d. in cash ; 
since the announcement last week that has been worth 
between gs. 6d. and gs. 4d. per Standard share. Those 
terms are approved by the board of Standard Motor Com- 
pany, and by the two leading merchant banks that have 
been advising it—J. Henry Schréder and Helbert Wagg & 
, Company. For the ordinary shareholder in Standard—and 
the Company’s shares are widely spread—the issue is 
simply, are the terms good enough ? The financial advisers 
felt that they were, bearing in mind that: 

1. Massey-Harris-Ferguson has suffered a bad year, but 


looks forward to much better conditions over the next few 
years. 

2. Standard Motor was suffering lean times when negotia- 
tions started, but is now doing a great deal better, though 
the remoter future cannot be foreseen. 

3. Standard Motor will certainly need an infusion of new 
capital and new models before long ; if this deal does not 
go through, no obvious source of finance is in sight. 

4. Without buying Standard Motor, Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson could not manufacture Ferguson tractors else- 
where in Europe, though it could go elsewhere in Europe 
to manufacture other vehicles. 

5. In terms of manufacturing capacity, Standard shares 
are attractive at the price. 


Doubtless the advisers feel that if they were shareholders 
of Standard Motor they would be willing sellers at about 
gs. 6d., but that is not the whole story. Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson bids for 90 per cent of the Standard capital, and 
if it gets it it will go to Court to compel the minority to 
come in. .It might also settle for a majority somewhat 
smaller than 90 per cent and not go to court. But a bidder 
who seeks to take over nearly the whole must be prepared 
to offer a bait, not a precise appraisement of value. He 
seeks to convince not the average shareholder, but every 
shareholder. It still seems possible that the Massey-Harris 
bid will be improved, though there is no sign of any counter- 
offer. 

The figure of 9s. 6d. includes the exceptionally high 
premium on dollar stocks in London (it touched 20 per cent 
on Wednesday), and therefore effectively it costs Massey- 
Harris less than the bare figures seem to show. Also the 
shares bought last year at prices up to more than gs. (though 
the average was probabjy below 8s. 6d.) cost Massey-Harris 
less because it was able to use cheap sterling. It does 
not follow that, when the formal offer comes, either 
the price of Massey-Harris in Canada or the dollar premium 
will be the same as now. Moreover, a distribution of over 
£10 million mainly in dollar stocks will itself be a big 
accretion to the pool available for United Kingdom inves- 
tors, and therefore the dollar premium may be pulled down. 
Fortunately, Standard shareholders do not have to decide 
hurriedly. At the best the formal offer may come in about 
a fortnight, and holders may then have about three more 
weeks to decide. If Massey-Harris-Ferguson cannot get 
Canadian dispensation from its obligation to produce a full 
prospectus in Canadian terms, a formal offer may take six 
or seven weeks to prepare. 
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NON-VOTING SHARES 


The Price of Votes 


PINIONS on the propriety of issuing non-voting ordinary 
shares, or indeed any sub-class of ordinary shares with 
voting rights much inferior to the. rest, are becoming clearer 


. and more sharply divergent. On the one hand the insurance 


companies have developed a marked distaste for non-voting 
shares to the extent of advising members of their association 
not to buy them. On the other hand, the possibility of the 
Stock Exchange Council taking any action so drastic as to 
deny quotations to non-voting shares seems to be rapidly 
diminishing. The effect of those two contrary lines of thought 
shows itself in the market prices of the two classes—voting 
and non-voting—where both are quoted on the Stock 
Exchange. If the institutions will not buy the non-voting 
shares and the controlling family which presumably wants 
to cover death duty without losing control dare not sell the 
voting shares, a marked difference in the market price of 
the two classes must develop. 

Many feel that investors who bought non-voting shares 
with their eyes open should not afterwards complain. 
Nevertheless, when a controlling family can by the simple 
expedient of a one for one free issue in “A” shares put 
itself in the position of being able to sell half its interest 
and not lose a single vote, as could have happened in Marks 
and Spencer recently and as is now to be made possible in 
Great Universal Stores, some restraint seems timely. How far 
will the restraint that the insurance funds are now exercising 
really modify the spate of non-voting issues ? It will not 
always prevent those who propose to make free scrip issues 
from using non-voting shares for the purpose. But some 
have been influenced. It is some years since Brooke Bond 
and Co. saw the wisdom of allowing limited voting powers 
to its “B” shares which resulted from capitalisation of 
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Nonvoting :— 
BET. Defd. Ord. 
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A 

Marks & Spencer . _— 


Sears Holdings ... Ord. 
A 
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Limited voting :— 
Brooke Bond..... 


House of Fraser... 


W. H. Smith..... 
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reserves, and this week Blackwood Hodge (Holdings), the 
earth-moving equipment specialists, decided unexpectedly 
and generously that its capitalisation of réserves together 
with its existing “A” ordinary capital should all be con- 
verted into full voting ordinary shares. 

A more acute problem arises when the non-voting or 
limited voting shares are to be issued not free, but for a 
material consideration. Will it, for example, be a bar to 
the success of House of Fraser’s bid for John Barker and 
Company that “A” shares are offered in exchange for the 
fully voting John Barker shares ? The hardening of views 
on voting has probably not spoiled Mr Fraser’s chances, bu! 
it has put him at a material disadvantage. Investors know 
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Se eee 


“You'd think they’d have Towelmasters by now!” 


It’s enough to damp any girl’s enthusiasm! Especially for one whose 


last firm installed Towelmasters. She knows how efficient and hygienic 


Towelmasters are; soft, dry towelling that gives you a good, clean dry 
every single time. Moreover she can tell you that the Advance 
Towelmaster Service costs little compared with the staff goodwill it 


gains. Obviously a most efficient secretary. She deserves a Towelmaster! 


ADVANCE 


Towelmaster 


Write for full details to: Advance Linen Services Ltd. (Dept. E23), Stratton House, Piccadilly, London W.1, or *phone MAY fair 8886 


wor 
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that the institutions will not like holding any House of 
Fraser “ A” shares they may receive, and that the price may 
therefore fall and the offer be ultimately worth less than 
111s. per John Barker share. 


MOTORS 


Cars well below Capacity 


HE vehicle industry has been faring much better than 
4m anyone might have guessed earlier in the year, but it 
is by no means out of the wood. The present rate of car 
output—92,500 in June, or roughly 3,850 a day—may be 
a full 85 per cent more than the industry was able to 
manage at the pit of its recession last January ; and com- 
mercial vehicle output, at 1,170 a day last month, may be 
30 per cent larger than last January. But it is only in the 
last two months that car manufacturers have exceeded last 
year’s rate of output and returned to the level of two years 
ago, while commercial vehicle output is still floundering 
some way below the levels of both 1955 and 1956. These 
summer months, too, are likely to be the high water mark 
for production this year. More significant is the fact that 
the industry, in spite of the speed of its recovery, must still 
be producing well below its present capacity, in cars par- 
ticularly. Most of its major firms launched large expansion 
programmes a few years ago and these have been adding 
substantially to its ability to produce—by exactly how much 
it is difficult to tell. Present unit costs of production must 
therefore still be above the optimum, and not much relief 
can be found in the prospects for the remainder of the year. 

The revival in the industry’s fortunes this year has 
stemmed entirely from its overseas sales, which should at 
least be of comfort to the government. Home sales for the 
first five months of the year came to 162,900, a fifth below 
the corresponding part of 1956 and a quarter less than in 
1955, while exports, totalling 204,950 for the half year, 
were 13 per cent more than last year and only 2 per cent 
less than the industry’s best two years ago. The pattern 
of these overseas sales has followed the usual lines. Exports 
to Commonwealth countries have remained in total more 
or less stationary ; the sharp drop in Australian shipments 
has been off-set by higher sales in Canada, Central and 
South Africa. European sales have been rising once again, 
but no more rapidly than those of continental manufac- 
turers. In the United States, where most major firms have 
now put their distribution on a wider and much better 
footing, the industry has been doing really well. It shipped 
43,400 models between January and June against 35,300 
in the whole of last year, but here again continental firms 
have been increasing their sales almost as rapidly. None- 
theless it seems quite possible that British firms will be 
able to beat their 1955 export record of 390,500 this year. 
If home sales end up at only slightly below last year’s 
total, which also appears probable as the home market 
tailed off quite sharply towards the end of 1956, much 
more so than should happen this year, then total output of 
cars in 1957 may be close to 800,000. This would be about 
an eighth more than last year and an eighth less than in 
1955—but more than an eighth below the total the industry 
could produce at its present capacity. 


Lesson from Wolfsburg 


CONOMIES of scale in mass production and their great 
| ‘ importance in the motor-car industry are well illus- 
trated in the figures given for the years 1952 to 1956 in the 
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report of the Volkswagenwerke. The example is more 
valuable than any that can be found in the British automobile 
industry, since, unlike any important British manufacturer, 
the VW factories have concentrated production on only 
two important variants, the passenger car and the com- 
mercial vehicle, of a single basic design. There are three 
factors which, it seems, make sure that this measure of the 
scale of economies, arising from increasing production of an 
almost unvarying product, can be relied on. 

The proportion of commercial vehicles in Volkswagen’s 
total output is substantially unchanged, at 15.8 per cent in 
1956 against 16 per cent in 1952, and it is believed that 
a higher proportion of the output of passenger cars con- 
sisted of the rather more expensive de luxe version in 1956 
than in 1952. There was apparently little change in the 
degree to which components were drawn from suppliers in 
a fully manufactured form rather than as raw materials. 
The works management has concentrated rather on an in- 
crease of output without loss of quality than on a higher 
degree of automation—there seems still to be scope for a 
reduction in man-hours and in costs by greater use of auto- 
matic machines (calling for less machinist man-hours per 
unit of output) and of transfer machines and conveyors (re- 
ducing the man-hours involved in moving the parts in pro- 
duction from one operation to the next). 

The results are extremely impressive. In 1952 the total 
output was 136,013 vehicles, the average man-power for the 
year being 15,770, giving 8.63 vehicles per man. In 1956 
the output was 395,690 vehicles, an increase of 191 per 
cent, while the man-power was 33,710, an increase of 
114 per cent, so that the number of cars per man was 
11.74 per cent, an increase of 36 per cent. Expressed in 
marginal terms, the figures are even more impressive: the 
addition of 17,940 men to the man-power gave an 
additional output of 259,677 vehicles, or 14.49 vehicles per 
additional man, an increase of 68 per cent on the 8.63 
vehicles per man output for 1952. The effect of the 
economies of scale on the Volkswagen’s contribution to 
German exports is startlingly illustrated by the increase in 
exports from 34.5 per cent of output in 1952 to 55.3 per 
cent in 1956. In other words, an increase in home sales of 
87,000 vehicles (from 89,000 to 176,000) made a major con- 
tribution to a reduction in costs, with an increase in exports 
from 47,000 to 217,000. The lessons are manifold. 


SHIPBUILDING 


A Slight Turn for the Better 


NY industry that can lay claim to an order book worth 
oui £1,000 million (valued, moreover, at priccs 
ruling at the time each order was placed) ought to be we'll 
content. But the shipbuilding industry, which has this 
pleasant vista of assured work stretching years ahead of it, 
has no reason to be complacent. At its present capacity of 
probably 1} million tons gross a year it would take four 
years to work off this backlog of almost 7 million tons of 
orders—which is just two super tankers short of the indus- 
try’s record total of orders five years ago. At its rate of 
production of just under 14 million tons last year it would 
take 4} years. The industry has neither the building 
capacity nor has it had sufficient supplies of materials such 
as plate steel nor a properly employed labour force to do 


Continued on page 332 
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cheques are drawn on British 

banks each year; except for 
“bearer” cheques and a few other 
specialties such as cheques to “cash” 
or to “ wages,” all have to be endorsed 
and the endorsement needs to be 
checked as they are cleared. But 
when the Cheques Act, 1957, comes 
into effect on October 17th endorse- 
ment will be needed on only a 
few. This private member’s measure, 
sponsored by Mr Graham Page, 
the Conservative MP for Crosby, 
introduces a useful reform. It appears 
to be a bankers’ bill, dealing with the 
liability and exemption from liability 
of bankers, but it will make possible 
a great saving of clerical labour by 
businesses that handle great numbers 
of cheques. 


Perea not less than 500 million 


Often endorsements have had to be 
in “multiple” form, to accommodate 
all possible variations of the business 
name. The signature to the rubber 
stamp has usually, in the larger busi- 
nesses, been that of an official well 
below director level ; few have yet had 
the courage to authorise the office boy 
to endorse cheques and today the office 
boy’s time is not without value ; but 
the multiple stamp and the possibility 
of office boy signature were on the way 
to produce a reductio ad absurdum of 
cheque endorsement and have helped 
to push the new Act forward. 

* 

eS of cheques payable to 

order is a process involved in their 
negotiability: it is not a statutory re- 
quirement, but it is a practice so well 
established that any bank that did not 
insist on endorsement would surely be 
held legally negligent. When the 
payee makes over a cheque to some- 
body else he endorses it to give the 
“holder in due course” a good title ; 
if it is passed on again the third party 
may, although he need not, do the 
same. In such circumstances, endorse- 
ment plays its intended part. But 97 
per cent of all cheques nowadays are 
not negotiated to third parties, but are 
paid direct into the payees’ banking 
accounts, or cashed over the counter. 
The endorsement of such cheques has 
served no proper purpose. Its abolition 
has been in the air since 1949 when the 
Federation of British Industries ex- 
pressed interest, and a banking com- 
mittee examined the possibility. In 
the end it was Mr Graham Page who 
piloted the reform. His first abortive 
bill prompted the appointment of the 
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Cheques without Endorsement 


Mocatta Committee; and after the 
Mocatta report had given its authori- 
tative support, the final legislation was 
again left in his hands with the help 
of the Parliamentary draftsmen. 


_ 7 Act makes a surprisingly sim- 
ple amendment to the Bills of 
Exchange Act of 1882. Apart from 
two clauses which tidy up long stand- 
ing anomalies, and one of much 
ultimate significance which declares an 
unendorsed paid cheque to be evidence 
of receipt, the Act simply exempts the 
banker who either pays or collects a 


‘cheque from any liability that might 


arise merely because it is not endorsed 
or is wrongly endorsed. 


The Mocatta Committee had in- 
cluded in its report a more detailed 
draft bill, which would have retained 


‘ endorsement for (a) cheques paid over 


the counter and (b) cheques paid into 
accounts other than the payees’. Lord 
Chorley, who was a member of the 
Mocatta Committee, sought to have 
the Bill amended in that sense. He 
was, indeed, one of the few speakers 
with expert personal knowledge of the 
subject, but his amendments failed on 
the grounds, urged by Lord Hailsham, 
that any narrower drafting would 
create anomalies, and that the present 
drafting would not put the banker who 
paid an unendorsed or wrongly en- 
dorsed cheque over the counter, or who 
collected such a cheque for someone 
other than the payee, in any better 
position than he now enjoys. The lay- 
man striving to understand this law- 
yers’ controversy may feel that it would 
have been better to follow the Mocatta 
Committee, and put the question 
beyond doubt ; certainly past decisions 
in banking cases hardly suggest that 
the Courts will interpret the Cheques 
Act in a manner unduly favourable to 
the banks. The issue will now be left 
to the banks’ own rules and the banks 
will probably still require endorsement 
on these two classes of cheques. 


2 banks have other problems to 
settle in deciding how they will 
work the Act. The biggest arises from 
the combined endorsement-receipt. 
Many businesses now print a receipt 
form on the back of their cheques 
which serves both as endorsement of 
the cheque and as a receipt for pay- 
ment of that sum. The banks have 
allowed this practice to grow up but 
have never liked it; they take a form 
of indemnity against consequential 
liability from customers who use it. 
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When the pressure to abolish endorse- 
ment grew, the banks pointed out that 
they would save no labour if the re- 
ceipt system continued unchanged: if 
a customer expected his bank to see 
that the receipt was completed the 
bank would still have to look at the 
backs of all cheques. Deadlock was 
broken when the banks told the 
Mocatta Committee that, while they 
“could not undertake to examine re- 
ceipts on cheques without limit as to 
number and regardless of circum- 
stances, they would be willing in 
principle to continue this work by 
arrangement with customers in suit- 
able cases.” 


In future, cheques that bear receipt 
forms will have some form of identifi- 
cation, perhaps the letter R, on the 
front. And the banks will seek to 
restrict the use of them as much as 
possible. They may argue, quoting 
the Mocatta report in support, that 
“a simple receipt for a payment by 
cheque, not linking the payment with 
the relative transaction, has no greater 
value as evidence of payment than the 
paid cheque itself.’ Moreover the 
new Act specifically makes the unen- 
dorsed paid cheque evidence of receipt. 
A few progressive businesses have 
already begun to dispense with receipts 
altogether. Even the special receipts 
that some cheque users, notably the 
insurance companies, have employed 
may be worth careful reconsideration 
by the banks and by the users. The 
decision of the Court of Appeal 
earlier this year in Neuchatel Asphalte 
Co. v. Barnett, may damp enthusiasm 
for this type of receipt. The Court 
decided in effect that a partial payment 
of a sum due by a cheque endorsed 
with a receipt form describing the 
payment as being in full settlement 
was no bar to a subsequent demand 
for the balance due. It seems likely 
that receipts of all kinds will get fewer 
as the years go by, and that the banks 
will speed the process of keeping “R” 
cheques to a minimum. 


Other matters have to be decided. 
How can dividend warrants be brought 
within the scope of the Act ? Can the 
increasing number of payable orders 
issued by Government departments be 
included too? It is plain that the 
fewer limitations on the practical 
application of the Act the greater will 
be the benefit to banks and public 
alike. They both owe thanks to Mr 
Page and his supporters for the years 
of patient work they have put into this 
simple business reform. 
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full justice to its customers’ growing demands. In the last 
twelve months nearly three million tons of fresh orders 
have been placed, just over 25 million tons were booked 
in the year before that, and almost a million tons in the 
year before that again. Most of these orders were for 
tankers, which account for slightly more than half the 
present order book ; but rather more of the more recent 
orders have been for dry cargo and passenger or passenger- 
cargo vessels, which is a more welcome balance for the 
industry’s specialist trades. Another recent encouraging 
sign is that rather more orders have come from overseas— 
29 per cent of the total in the last six months—but this no 
doubt reflects the fact that all the world’s shipyards are 
full too. 

One can perhaps be a little more hopeful, too, about 
the industry’s rate of output. It is pleasing to know that 
shipbuilders are planning to spend rather more than hitherto 
on expanding their capacity. Of more immediate signifi- 
cance, however, the slightly improved supply of steel to 
shipyards this year appears to have led to some increase in 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRESS 
(’000 gross tons) 


Com- Under On 
Started Launched pleted constrn. order 


1955 Jan.—March .... 314 265 309 4,295 
April-June .... 294 418 371 4,169 

322 304 : 4,666 

Oct.—Dec 463 338 5,287 


Jan.—March.... 297 318 : 5,303 
April-June .... 306 517 E 5,242 
284 245 5,566 
492 377 6,442 


Jan.—March .... 225 349 i 6,741 
April-June .... 369 445 6,952 


activity—allowing for the effects upon production of the 
shipyard strike last March. Pressure from Western Ger- 
many to beat Britain for second place among the world’s 
shipbuilders has eased temporarily, because of shipyard 
troubles there ; but Japan, which is able to complete a ship 
in seven months from the laying of the keel, against an 
average of 14 months here (only partly because it has con- 
centrated upon tankers and other relatively less complicated 
vessels), is steadily increasing its lead, and completed 
600,000 tons in the three months to June. Completions 
in British yards as a proportion of the world total have now 
slipped to 20 per cent from 27 per cent a year ago, and 
the proportion of starts has dropped to 17 per cent from 
21 per cent. 


INDEPENDENT AIRLINES 


Bumpy Coach Ride 


HE Minister of Transport, alone among the speakers in 

Monday’s debate on the place of the independent air- 
lines in Africa, seemed to appreciate that these operators 
were getting the worst of his new policy. Hitherto the 
“colonial coach” services, flown at third class fares to 
certain British territories in Africa, have been reserved to 
them. Some of these territories are now self-governing and 
the conditions that were defined for the coach services are 
removed. The traffic they carried must inevitably become 
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merged into standard tourist services for these areas. 
The independent operators will be allowed the same 
capacity on these tourist services that they had on the 
coach services ; this gives a 30-70 ratio with BOAC taking 
the lion’s share. : 

This is Mr Watkinson’s device to enable the independent 
operators to keep the traffic they built up under the colonial 
coach system. He did not conceal the fact that the operators 
themselves think it does something less than justice to them. 


_ They were the sole operators of a third class service with no 


direct competitors, which is very different from running a 
standard international service against competition from big 
airlines. Yet some members of Parliament found it possible 
to describe the whole affair as a device to give the indepen- 
dents “30 per cent of BOAC’s traffic,” ignoring the fact 
that the traffic which is the subject of the share-out has 
never been carried by the corporation. Mr Watkinson 
would clearly like to see the independent operators take up 
their share of the growing traffic, but it is not at all clear that 
the method he is putting forward would enable an indepen- 
dent air service, limited to 30 per cent of specific traffics, to 
break even. 


ARGENTINE DEBT 


Paris Club Meets in Rome 


N Argentine delegation, headed by the General Manager 
A of the Central Bank, Mr Jose Mazzaferri, has passed 
through London on its way to the Rome meeting of the 
members of the Paris Club, due to start on Wednesday. The 
eleven members of the Paris Club—the countries of Western 
Europe that have undertaken to put their trade and pay- 
ments arrangements with Argentina on a multilateral basis 
—will be discussing the method by which Argentina’s exist- 
ing debt to them will be settled. These debts amount to 
about $40 million and consist in part of inter-governmental 
credits left over from bilateral clearing arrangements, and 
partly of current commercial arrears. The debts owed to 
Britain total £25 million of which {19 million is due 
to the Government for credits advanced to Argentina 
under the former payments agreement while £6 million 
is due to private firms, repayment of which has already 
begun. 

The Rome talks will be mainly devoted to devising a plan 
for the funding and repayment of the inter-governmental 
debts. When the subject was discussed last May, it was 
proposed that repayment should be in ten annuities with 
interest at 33 per cent. Since then Argentina has 
reached agreement with its biggest creditor, Germany, and 
the Rome discussions will have to dovetail the German 
agreement irito a wider agreement covering all the creditors 
in the Paris Club. When the creditors last met they decided 
that any agreement with Argentina must put them on an 
equal footing. At that time Germany was still outside. It 
has since become a member and has signed a bilateral debt 
settlement with Argentina. This agreement seems to con- 
form to the ideas discussed in May and should provide a 
welcome pattern in which to mould the more general settle- 
ment. 

Meanwhile slow progress is being made in Argentina with 
the legal proceedings for settling the compensation for the 
expropriation of Primitiva Holdings. The company has 
recently made a new proposal to the Argentine authorities 
for final settlement on the basis of a payment of £2 million. 
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IMPERIAL TOBACCO 


IMPS Dividend Hunt 


R the stockholders of Imperial Tobacco Company the 

directors have this week brought better news. With 
the usual 8} per cent interim dividend the company issued 
a short statement: sales so far this year have been reasonably 
well maintained, costs have continued to rise, but if any 
reduction in the rate of final dividend is recommended in 
February it is likely to be small. The significance of the 
statement is that it comes as a rider to the speech that the 
chairman, Lord Sinclair, made last March when he forecast 
a reduction in the trading profit for the year that will end 
on October 31st and added that the possibility of having to 
make some reduction in the dividend could not be ignored. 
To stockholders who had come to regard “ Imps ” ordinary 
as almost a fixed interest stock that was an unpleasant shock. 
Now they can regard their immediate risk as concerning 
only a small part of the usual total 21 per cent payment. 
On the announcement the stock rallied 2s. 6d. to 41s. 3d. 


BRITISH TRADE 







The Half-year’s Results 


WoO points disturb the broad picture of British over- 
seas trade in the first half of this year. The volume of 
exports rose by only three per cent, half as much as the 
rise between the first halves of 1955 and 1956, and the 
stability in the rate of increase in the volume of imports was 
more apparent than real. The volume of imports (excluding 
cargoes that would have entered in 1956 but for the closing 
ef the Suez Canal), was only about 13 per cent higher than 
in the first half of 1956, virtually the same rate of increase 
as between the first halves of 1955 and 1956. But this 
stability was partly fortuitous for imports of petroleum, 
which had been growing rapidly in recent years, were held 


UK TRADE IN FIRST HALF OF 1956 AND 1957 





(£ million) 

Imports 1956 1957 Exports 1956 1957 
BN és. osaccicancae Cee We be Ms Cc dcvcsievens 13 23 
Dairy products ..... 95 74 WORRY, C66; ccccces 26 28 
Fruit, vegetables .... 135 122 Gikatcccaddeesns 30 34 
WP ccovddccescews 57 PUNGIIUND cccccécce 48 47 
Coffee, cocoa, tea... Gt 084 | Citemledls. .ccccccce 122 «136 
Raw rubber ........ 51 4l Wool textiles* ..... 63 71 
ME ccKcceuews ha 60 67 Cotton textiles ..... 45 47 
MIO 6k osc oeae 100 =«:125 Synthetic textiles ... 16 17 
Raw cotton ........ 53 62 Iron and steel ...... 110 
Ores and scrap ..... 84 98 Non-ferrous metals . 47 56 
MN recceedaesaees 27 16 Non-elect. machinery 260 283 
Petroleum .......2. ’ 188 224 | Electric machinery... 109 115 
Iron and steel....... 63 39 Road vehicles....... 160 =—s«165 
Non-ferrous metals . 116 98 PAIN CS Kovach ences 40 31 
Non-elect. machinery 55 60 Be ucudtuawsscuse 47 4l 


All imports (cif) .... 1,977 2,099 


All UK exports (fob) 1,591 1,688 





* Including tops. 


down by the dislocation of transport following the Suez 
crisis. Arrivals of crude and refined oil in the first half of 
the year, at 4,740 million gallons, showed a fall of eight per 
cent on the same period of 1956. This reduction, together 
with a steep fall in arrivals of iron and steel and coal, was 
offset by larger imports of many materials, notably raw 
cotton, timber and woodpulp, metal ores and scrap. 

For once engineering products did not lead the expansion 
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in exports in the first half of this year. Iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals and manufactures of metals, chemicals, tex- 
tiles—especially wool—and certain food items set the pace. 
(The revival in shipments of cotton textiles, however, has 
to be set against increasing imports of cotton cloth, which in 
June exceeded Lancashire’s exports for the first time.) In 
the second quarter exports of engineering products, led by 
road vehicles and aircraft, showed signs of resurgence. Ship- 
ments of cars and commercial vehicles and chassis amounted 
to 146,800 units in the second quarter, 12 per cent more 
than in the same quarter of last year, and shipments of cars 
and chassis alone, at 114,270 units, were one-fifth higher. 

What are the prospects for the second half of the year ? 
The rise in the volume of British exports may well accelerate, 
thanks partly to relaxation of import restrictions in Australia, 
and the increase for the whole year may be nearer last year’s 
figure of six per cent. The volume of imports is also likely 
to rise, but the cost should rise somewhat less for the fall 
in commodity prices and freight rates has yet to be fully 
reflected in import prices. Last month, while the index of 
export prices remained at 110 (1954=100) for the fifth 
month in succession, import prices fell by another point to 
109, and the terms of trade stood at 99, the most favourable 
ratio since last October. 


GRAMOPHONE BOOM 


Records Break Records 


URING the past seven years, the intricate system of 
D commercial alliances that governed the gramophone 
record industry has undergone great changes. These 
reached their climax only last month when Decca began 
to issue the records of the American RCA-Victor company, 
having lost last year the rights to sell those of 
the equally successful Capitol company which had been 
bought by Decca’s rival, Electric and Musical Industries. 
EMI has been through even more changes since long- 
playing records first came to Britain in 1950, having lost 
first the right to sell American Columbia records (to the 
Dutch company Philips), and then those of RCA-Victor 
(to Decca) and having gained, by outright purchase of the 
company, the rights to Capitol. 

Yet no traces of this major upheaval can be seen in the 
remarkable growth in the industry’s output, unless it be 
in the sudden spurt of production this year. From probably 
not much more than 35 million records in 19§2, the indus- 
try’s output came near to doubling last year with a figure 
of 664 million discs. This was 11 per cent higher than in 
1955, but it has been dwarfed by the increase in the first 
four months of this year, when production reached nearly 
28 million and showed the astonishing increase of 27 per 
cent on the comparable period of 1956. 

The value of the industry’s sales last year (excluding 
purchase tax which is 60 per cent of the wholesale price) 
came to {11.2 million ; sales to the end of April this year 
amount to £4.7 million. Since April most companies have 
increased the prices of their records by amounts varying 
between themselves and between different.types of record 
and ranging between 6d. and Is. 6d. per disc with another 
few pence for additional purchase tax. Much of the rise 


is due to higher royalties won by the musicians’ unions 
but the companies have also used the opportunity to make 
up for what they feel is a general tendency for their manu- 
facturing costs to rise. 
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COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


Money from the Small Screen 


SSOCIATED TELEVISION, perhaps the most strongly 
A placed of the programme contractors of the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority, has done well in its second 
year. For its first 15 months to April 30, 1956, which 
covered about seven months of actual transmissions, ATV 
lost £602,715. Its second year began with an unexpectedly 
bad summer in which advertising revenue on all stations 
fell severely and programme contractors were forced to try 
such costly baits as free bonus time and heavy discounts. 
But advertisers came back in the autumn and were falling 
over themselves to book space by the New Year. ATV 
began to break even in October and ended its year to last 
April with an operating profit of £437,709 and a net profit 
of £201,716. The loss now carried forward has been 
reduced to £483,794. 

These favourable results may explain why the ITA had 
as many as 13 substantial applicants for its Isle of Wight 
station. This transmitter has a potential audience of only 
two million, but the networking of programmes (a big factor 
in ATV’s good results) makes the size of the immediate 
audience far less material. It is a clear pointer to the present 
prospects of commercial television that Associated News- 
papers, which burnt its fingers badly during the first year’s 
operations of Associated-Rediffusion in London, is joined 
as a partner with the Rank Organisation and Amalgamated 
Press in the company to which the ITA has granted the 
licence. 


WHEAT EXPORTS 


Grain Trade’s Record Volume 


ORLD trade in wheat will probably reach a new peak 

V4 in the season that ends this month. According to 
Broomhall’s estimates world shipments of wheat and flour 
from August I, 1956, to July 6, 1957, amounted to over 26 
million tons, substantially more than in the same period of 
the 1955-56 season. Not all the traditional exporters have 
shared in that improvement. While the United States has 


Third Year of Publication 


“MOTOR BUSINESS” 
EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ISSUE 


The June issue—No. 11—of this quarterly research 
bulletin for the motor industry and allied trades is devoted 
to an analysis of the implications for the motor industry 
of the move towards free trade in Europe. The contents 
are :— 

1. The Plans for the Common Market and Free 
Trade Area. 
The Present Pattern of Production and Trade 
in Europe. 
The Possible Effects of the Freeing of Trade. 
Conclusions. 
Tables. 
Charts. 


Full details from : 
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increased its shipments by over one half to a new record of 
about 133 million tons, Canadian shipments have dropped 
by about one-sixth to 64 million tons. Canada blames the 
special disposal programme of the United States for the 
decline in its exports, though it is also true that some 
American shipments have been additional to normal market- 
ings. While Britain’s imports of Canadian wheat have 
dropped by about one-sixth in the past twelve months, 
imports of American wheat have nearly doubled, partly 
because the United States has been a cheap seller of hard 
wheats that compete with Canadian wheat. The new 
Canadian government is now trying to decide how it can 
best meet American competition and reduce its large surplus. 

Wheat prices have been affected more by changes in 
freight rates this season than by changes in the prices quoted 
by sellers overseas—indeed for many importers the wheat 
market has really been a freight market, and some burned 
their fingers badly during the post-Suez collapse of freight 
rates. Australian wheat, for example, now costs £25 17s. 6d. 
a ton cif United Kingdom, about £2 less than a year ago ; 
the fob price has risen by about £2 to £21 a ton, the cost 
of freight having fallen by nearly a half. The decline in 
cif prices of Canadian wheat, on the other hand, reflects 
both lower freight rates and lower prices at origin. No. 2 
Northern Manitoba wheat, ex-Port Churchill, now costs 
about £27 a ton cif, £2 1os. less than a year ago, and the 
ex-Fort William price has dropped by 12} cents to 158 cents 
a bushel, about six cents of which is attributable to the 
appreciation of the Canadian dollar. 

This season the traditional exporters benefited from the 
poor quality of the European harvest and the short crop 
in France, which forced that country to become a net 
importer. They can hardly hope to be as fortunate in the 
coming season. France is already selling its mew crop 
forward. French sales will almost certainly cut into the sales 
of other exporters of soft wheat, and may weaken prices too. 


STOCK CHANGES IN RAYON 


Analysis and Action 


N industries that have long pipelines of supplies, small 
I changes in retail sales can produce big changes in out- 
put and stocks. Rayon is one of the few industries in this 
country that is trying to minimise such changes by a 


systematic analysis of sales. In a paper* presented this 
week to the Oxford conference of the British Man-Made 


-Fibres Federation, Mr A. M. Alfred, head of the economics 


department of Courtaulds, gave an analysis of the 1953-55 
cycle of deliveries of staple fibre to spinners on the cotton 
system : 

The marked upward trend in retail sales, plus net exports, 
of garments containing spun rayon suddenly stopped at the 
end of 1952, and the curve flattened out. Deliveries of 
finished fabric by converters continued to increase through- 
out 1953. This time-lag of twelve months was extended by 
a further six to nine months (to the third quarter of 1954) 
before converters’ receipts and weavers’ production were 
markedly affected. The decline in spinners’ yarn output 
started in the first quarter of 1954 and preceded the decline 
in weavers’ output. Weavers were at that time still main- 
taining cloth production, but faced with rising stocks which 
they could only partially control, they cut yarn stocks 
earlier. Producers’ deliveries of staple fibre did not start 
to fall until the second quarter of 1954. 


" * Demand Factors in Textiles ; with G. Prys Williams. 
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Orders placed with converters (mainly by the making-up 
trade) showed no marked fall until the first quarter of 1954, 
more than twelve months after the rise in retail sales had 
stopped. This suggests that it was not forward buying but 
a lack of awareness of what was happening that was prin- 
cipally responsible for the time-lag in cutting back cloth 
deliveries. Taking activity from the peak to the trough, 
converters’ deliveries fell by eight per cent and their intake 
by 20 per cent ; weavers’ output fell by 25 per cent and 
spinners’ output fell by 30 per cent. 

The federation now has a’ statistical committee meeting 
once a quarter and embracing all the interested trade asso- 
ciations. It considers an analysis for staple fibre for the 
cotton system of spinning and for filament yarn for weaving, 
and then drafts a statement of the current situation. (It is 
hoped to extend the analyses to warp knitting.) The state- 
ment is circulated through the trade associations to indi- 
vidual members. “ There are no rules or directives or even 
suggestions in these statements,” Mr Alfred said. “ They 
aim at presenting the facts in the hope that each manage- 
ment will be better able to take its decisions.” 


RAW SUGAR 






Brazil Breaks the Market 


FALL in raw sugar prices has long been expected. 
Forward deliveries on the futures markets have shown 
wide discounts on the spot price. Supplies for the year 
as a whole were believed to be ample, though a large part 
of those supplies would not become available until the 
autumn. When would the market break ? Traders now 
have the answer. Three weeks ago Brazil started to sell 
at prices that seemed 
well below parity with 
Cuban sugar, and so set 
off the decline. Since 
then the world price has 
dropped by more than 
one cent to about 4.65 
cents a lb fas Cuba, 
which is nearly 2} cents 
below the peak of last 
April. Naturally buyers 
have been reluctant to 
operate on a_ rapidly 
falling market, but a 
few have not been able 
to hold off. Many 
traders are asking whether Brazil, desperate though it is 
for foreign exchange, has played its hand as well as it 
might. Had it offered more cautiously it might have sold 
more sugar, at somewhat higher prices. How far the 
market will go is anyone’s guess; by the standards of 
earlier years sugar still is hardly cheap. Prices in the 
British home market have fallen still more, thanks to the 
suspension of the surcharge of 1s. 2d. a cwt and the intro- 
duction of distribution payments by the Sugar Board of 
4s. 8d. a cwt. On July 8th the basic price of refined sugar 
in the home market was 79s. 6d. a cwt; by the 25th 
it was down to 60s. 43d. r 


RAW SUGAR 
Cents per Ib, fas. Cuba 


JASONDIJ FMAMJ J 


1956 1957 





SHORTER NOTES 


There has been the usual summer slump in freight rates 
for both oil tankers and dry cargo vessels, but the tramp 
shipping market has now begun to slip even lower. With the 
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end of the revival in grain chartering, high coal stocks on 
this side of the Atlantic, plus fine weather, coal freights have 
been pushed below the rate of 47s. a ton (Hampton Roads 
to Holland) that they had managed to hold to for several 
weeks. Fixtures have now been reported at 36s. a ton, 
which is below break-even point for many of the older dry- 
cargo vessels—generally reckoned at about 42s. 6d. for 
“Liberty ” ships trading in the Atlantic coal market. 


Elliot Brothers (London) and Associated Automation, the 
automation and instrument firms propose a merger. A new 
holding company is to offer eight of its 5s. ordinary shares 
for every four 5s. shares of Elliot Bros., and eight similar 
shares for every five 1os. shares in Association Automation. 
The holding company is also to offer its own preference 
shares in exchange for the preference shares of Elliot Bros. 
On the announcement Elliot Bros. ordinary fell 1s. 3d. 
to 30s. 3d. and Associated Automation rose 9d. to 23s. 9d. 
Mr R. E. De Trafford is to be chairman of the new company. 


Correction.—The figures for coal exports given in a note 
on page 244 of last week’s issue refer only to exports of 
British coal to the European Coal and Steel Community 


countries. In 1956 exports to these countries totalled 
3,363,000 tons ; exports to Denmark, Ireland and other 
countries outside the Community accounted for a further 
4,738,000 tons, making total exports (excluding foreign 
ships’ bunkers) of 8,101,000 tons in 1956. 


The rights issue of 6,941,337 £1 ordinary shares at 46s. 
per share in Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds was substantially 
oversubscribed. Shares accepted under provisional allot- 
ments totalled approximately 6,687,000, representing over 
96 per cent of the total offered and applications for excess 
shares amounted to 2,118,000. Applications for up to 20 
of the excess shares were allotted in full ; applications for 
more than 20 were allotted approximately 4 per cent of the 
number applied for, with a minimum of 20 shares. 


In two successive price reductions this month, made pos- 
sible by the continued fall in tanker freight rates, the price 
of gas and diesel oil has been reduced by a total of 1jd. a 
gallon and of heavy fuel oil by a total of 1d. a gallon or 
about 19s. a ton. A large consumer of fuel oil situated in 
one of the oil companies’ inner price zones will now be 
paying just over £10 a ton for his fuel oil, compared with 
just over {11 a ton a month ago. Assuming that a ton of 


oil will do the work of 1.7 tons of coal, the new fuel oil 
price is equivalent to a delivered coal price of about £6 a 
ton—not so far above current industrial coal prices, which 
range from just over £4 a ton (for small coals) to £5 to 
£5 10s. a ton (for large and good quality coking coals). 





GUSSIES 


. EN Mr Isaac Wolfson stops 

expanding, that will be the time to 
sell.” Often that appraisal was passed 
round among investors in bygone days. 
But Great Universal Stores does not stop 
expanding. It shows a great ability to 
adapt itself to periods when credit trad- 
ing, on which it specialises, is being 
restricted. The year ended March 31st 
was one such. But Mr Wolfson is still 
able to celebrate his first 25 years with 
the company with an increased divi- 
dend, an increased profit and a one for 
one free scrip issue. The final dividend 
of 50 per cent makes 65 per cent 
for the year; it compares with 62} 
per cent a year ago. The consolidated 
trading profit at £21.6 million was £1.4 
million higher, and although the group 
has gone on absorbing businesses during 
the year and later still, it is relevant 
that only £87,119 (against £364,233) 
of the increased trading profit springs 
from businesses acquired during the 
year. The scrip issue, if approved, will 
be in “A” shares, for Mr Wolfson does 
not share the present inhibitions about 
non-voting shares. 


Years to March 31, 
1956 1957 


£ £ 
Trading profit - 20,273,185 21,630,137 
Profit before tax........ 18,059,521 19,375,997 
rr e.«- 10,377,993 11,207,282 
Net profit 81,528 8,168,715 
Ord. dividends 3,556,371 
Ord. divs. (per cent.)..... 623 - 65 
To reserves 2,697,861 2,533,276 
Added to carry forward .. 1,545,497 2,014,524 


The results are rather better than in 
proportion to the increase in profits for 
the first half of the year shown in the 
interim statement last November. 
Shareholders will have to await the full 
accounts to see how Great Universal 
Stores—mail order, plus retail, plus hire 
purchase house—has ridden the hire 
purchase restrictions of last year. Clearly 
there has been a most successful switch 
to other forms of credit trading. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


T is fair to the General Electric Com- 

pany to recall that no estimate of 
dividend was given when about £14 
million was raised last September— 
£6 million of it on a loan stock and the 
balance by Ordinary shares as rights at 
£2 ashare. Instead a warning was issued 
that although turnover was rising costs 
were also going up. Nevertheless the 
year’s report for the 12 months ended 
March 31st showing just those ten- 
dencies together with a lower profit 
and dividend was judged in the 
market to be sharply disappointing, 
and the ordinary shares fell 4s. 3d. to 
sos. 3d. It was not difficult for share- 
holders to draw the conclusion that 
if there were still only £13.7 million of 
ordinary capital to service instead of 


£18 million the reduction in the payment 
from 14 per cent to 12} per cent would 
have been improbable. 


Parts of the directors’ report read like 
a success story. Turnover exceeded the 
previous year’s figure by 10 per cent. 
Stocks also show an increase of £3.4 
million, but that is in line with expand- 


ing turnover. Orders received during 


Years ended 


Consolidated earnings: 
Trading profit ....... 
Depreciation ...ee0. 
Loan interest ... 
Taxation 
Net profit 
Ordinary dividends.. 
Ord. divs. (per cent.).. 
Retained earnings ... 

Consol. balance sheet: 
Net fixed assets 
Stocks 
ONIONS. 554040 cocce 
BPMs cosh eae eeccce 
Loan capital 
Reserves 


£ 
9,752,774 
1,795,377 
493,171 
3,669,441 
2,759,417 
1,104,032 
14 12} 
1,843,306 1,105,763 
18,519,881 21,245,334 
43,457,144 46,818,086 
21,902,396 24,802,991 
1,373,435 9,212,679 
14,187,151 20,534,102 
31,247,304 36,824,210 
Preference capital... 5,600,000 5,600,000 
Ordinary capital .... 13,714,680 18,000,000 


£1 ordinary stock at 50s. 34. yields £4 19s. 6d. 
percent. ¢ 


the year were a new record. Even ex- 
cluding the group’s large atomic energy 
contract they exceeded the previous 
year’s figure by 73 per cent. All this 
progress, however, walked beside but 
not quite in step with rising costs—the 
result mainly of the widespread effects 
of wage increases. Profit margins were 
reduced. For the company the conse- 
quence was a reduction of about 
£100,000 in total income at £9.9 million 
and in net profit after tax of about 
£400,000 at £2.4 million. That profit 
would on the face of it have covered 
a 14 per cent. payment on the increased 
capital, but the directors report that the 
company has to face considerable fur- 
ther development expenditure in its new 
fields such as atomic energy and elec- 
tronics. 


Shareholders thus learn that though 
atomic progress may be priceless it is 
not without price. They are entitled to 
ask where they go now. And obligingly 


- the board tells them—in the same direc- 


tion. Orders in the current year have 
continued to increase, but “it is difficult 
to foresee an immediate relief from the 
pressure on profit margins in view of the 
overall effects of the further wage 
advances that have taken place.” 


DISTILLERS 


SS¥~NCOURAGING,” was the adjective 

that the directors of Distillers 
chose to describe the results of the six 
months’ trading to September 30th and 
* encouraging ” might again fit the out- 
turn for the full year to March 31st. 
Consolidated profit rose by nearly £2 
million to £23,369,732 and the ordinary 
dividend has been raised to a total of 
18; per cent. by a final payment of 12} 
per cent—an advance of 1} per cent on 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


the previous final. “Encouraging bu: 
unspectacular ” seems to have been in- 
vestors’ verdict; a little speculative 
buying quickly turned into profit taking 
after the announcement. 

This whisky, gin and industrial chemi- 
cals combine is not a dynamic giant 
The interim statement showed that the 
main source of increased profit arose 
from greater releases of matured whisky. 

How has the industrial side of Dis- 
tillers contributed in the past year ? 
The group has never told its share- 
holders the exact contribution that i:s 
industrial enterprises make, nor the in- 
vestment that it has put into them, often 
in partnership with other industria! 
giants such as British Petroleum and 
Fisons. The implication is that the in- 
dustrial side has again contributed more 
to the parent’s total but that it remains 
much the smaller part. Income from 
trade investments rose again from 
£1,018,441 to £1,259,306. 

Including this income and after meet- 
ing the charge for depreciation (up from 
£1,890,513 to £1,937,130) profit was 
£22,691,908 against £20,603,236. The 
net tax.charge jumped from £10,484,301 
to £12,058,558 and the net profit, after 
deducting minority interests was 
£607,718 higher at £9,817,587. The 
outside shareholders’ proportion of the 
profit declined from £617,260 to 
£576,653. Those figures take no account 
of the offer of £9.9 million of loan stock 
in the parent company for exchange for 
preference and preferred holdings on 
certain subsidiaries, which was not made 
until after the end of the financial 
year. The ordinary dividend absorbs 
£4,519,597 and the preference dividend 
£75,900—figures which are handsomely 
covered by the available profit and 
allow £14 million to be transferred 
to general reserve compared with 
£2,697,500 a year ago. 


At 24s. 43d. the 6s. 8d. ordinary stock 
units yield 5.1 per cent. 


WESTERN DEEP LEVELS 


oS look upon the gold bear- 
ing formations of South Africa as 
fragments of the edge of some long lost 
lake or inland sea into which the go'd 
bearing material was washed down. 19 
the Rand—the first discovered fragment 
—others have been added, Winkelhaak 
to the east, the western extension of the 
Rand itself, and further east the Klerks- 
dorp area, while right round almos: at 
the opposite (southern) side of the 
saucer-like formation lie the Orange 
Free State mines. In general, the theor 
runs, the gold being heavy fell near +h 
edge of the saucer and normally as ' 
strata dip down towards the centre | 
gold content quickly diminishes. ~ 
search for gold has been a search for 
other lost fragments of the rim. Inside 
the saucer the grade was thought poor 
and the depth great. 
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Formation of Western Deep Levels to 
which a mining lease has now been 
granted seems to mark a departure from 
that rule. The idea is to work down- 
ward into the strata where they have 
dipped downwards from the three 
mines at the western end of the Rand, 
Doornfontein, Blyvooruitzicht, and 
West Driefontein. It is the first time 
that a mine has been planned with the 
deliberate intention of going to a depth 
of 12,500 feet, and the first time one 
has been planned to an estimated capi- 
tal cost of over £20 million (the average 
cost of the Orange Free State mines 
has been about £14} million). Special 
techniques will have to be used and the 
special risks and difficulties of deep 
mining are allowed in the tax terms 
agreed with the Government which 
grant compound interest at § per 
cent for the amortisation of capital 
expenditure. But the possible prizes 
are also large. It will be a double 
decker mine. From the Carbon Leader 
(the lower reef) bore hole results have 
averaged 870 inch-dwts with a maxi- 
mum of 4,388 inch-dwts, and from the 
shallower Ventersdorp Contact reef 
which will be first mined a maximum 
of 715 inch-dwts. No sign of loss of 
values as depth increases is visible in 
these figures. The possibilities over a 
life of 60 years are great. 


Western Deep Level though it comes 
under the Anglo-American group for 
administration and technical manage- 
ment is in fact a composite mine with 
Anglo American, Central Mining 
Finance and New Consolidated Gold 
Fields all interested. The initial capital 
(which will come from the interested 
groups, not from the general public) 
recognises that. . The original 850,000 
“A” shares of £1 each which will be 
entitled to 50 per cent in priority to the 
“B” shares will be held by Western 
Ultra Deep Levels (the vendor com- 
pany), and by two adjacent mines, West 
Driefontein and Blyvooruitzicht. A loan 
of £5 million will be provided by a 
syndicate including the three mining 
finance houses, and the members of that 
syndicate will also have the right to 
subscribe at par for § million £1 “B” 


| | 


__ ORDINARY SHARES 
The Economist’ Indicator 









ee 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


shares which rank equally with the “A” 
after the “A” shares have received 50 
per cent. 


MUREX 


UREX is a metallurgical company with 

a good recent profit and dividend 
record. It specialises in the production 
of the less common metals, tungsten, 
molybdenum, and vanadium and their 
alloys. Its further developments stretch 
out into the atomic field and therefore 
into the still less common metals 
zirconium, tantalum and niobium for 
the production of which it is building 
a new plant. Yet last year—the year 
ended April 30th—as shareholders had 


Years to April 30, 


- — 
Group gross profits ..... 1,245,000 798,000 
WINS x's nade cuceees 660,000 ' 
Group net profits ....... 579,000 352,000 
Transfer from Stock Reserve Nil 100,000 
To fixed assets reserve ... 300,000 250,000 
err ee 264,000 264,000 
Ordinary dividends, per cent. 20 20 
Carried forward ........ 185,000 123,000 


been warned last December, the com- 
pany ran into much harder times. The 
group profit before tax showed a drop 
of nearly 36 per cent at £798,000. The 
20 per cent dividend for the year has 
been held (with a final payment of 12} 
per cent), But this has involved draw- 
ing £100,000 from stock contingency 
reserve and allowing the carry forward 
to drop by £62,000. At 72s. the {1 
Ordinary shares yield 5.6 per cent. 

The two-pronged adversity that 
afflicted the company was not an un- 
usual phenomenon for those who work 
up raw commodities. On the one hand 
tungsten has become plentiful. During 
the year the price of wolfram (tungsten 
ore) dropped by about £5 per unit of 
22.4 lb—a fall of around 4o per cent. 
In consequence Murex suffered heavy 
losses on the turnover of its stocks. At 
the same time, it was difficult to obtain 
enough of some other ores, notably 
molybdenum and vanadium, so that 
sales were limited. It seems that either 
there is too much and a stock loss is 


incurred, or too little and turnover 
suffers. 















June 26 | 222-2 
July 3) 223-7 
» 10} 225-0 
os 20) Seer 
» 24) 220-8 








STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
** The Economist” Indicator 


1957 lindicator*! Yield %, 


‘* Financial Times” Indices 


| Ord. Ord. 
1957 | Indext| Yield 


7 4 July 17 | 204-6 | 5-40 
. | » 18 204-5} 5-40 
2 - Case " 19 203-2 | 5-43 
C 622) «203-1 | 5-43 





, «6©23~—«203-6 | 5-41 
> 24) 204-3 | 5-40 









Bases :—* 1953=100. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: July 17 Aug. 7 Aug. 21 
LAST DEALINGS: Aug. 6 Aug. 20 Sept. 3 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 13 Aug. 27 Sept. 10 


ONTINUING the recovery begun last 

Wednesday, gilt-edged made exten- 
sive gains up to Monday’s close, carrying 
the Financial Times index of Govern- 
ment securities up to 82.15 from its low 
point of 80.43. Long-dated issues and 
irredeemables then fell back fairly 
sharply, though medium-dated stocks 
declined only slightly. Short-dated 
issues were again higher; 2 per cent 
Conversion 1958-59 rose 1% to 973) and 
24 per cent Funding 1956-61 4: to 93%. 
Industrial shares fell at the close of last 
week influenced by labour disputes, and 
a batch of poor trading results, but 
prices recovered this week and at Wed- 
nesday’s close The Economist indicator 
was up a fraction at 220.8. Dollar stocks 
were often higher. 

After the results GEC fell 4s. 3d. to 
§os. 3d. and other electrical shares were 
lower, English Electric declining 2s. to 
62s. 3d. before recovering to 63s. The 
announcement of the road programme 
caused rises im road-making shares. 
John Barker was a little easier at 
104s. 6d. after the formal bid by House 
of Fraser. Among textiles Courtaulds 
lost 1s. 103d. to 33s., and Bradford Dyers 
dropped 1s. 6d. to 18s. 44d. on the re- 
duction of the interim dividend. After 
the interim statement from Imperial 
Tobacco, tobacco shares rallied ; Imps 
gained 2s. 6d. on balance to 41s. 3d. and 
BAT rose to 40s. 3d. Murex fell 7s. 6d. 
to 70s. after the results, but regained 2s. 
to 72s. later. Steel stocks weakened, but 
became firmer on Wednesday ; Lanca- 
shire Steel lost 1s. 3d. to 26s. 3d. and 
United Steel lost 9d. to 21s. 13d. ex the 
capitalisation. The new shares started 
at the same price. 

The Middle-East troubles lowered 
British Petroleum, but Trinidad oils 
showed large rises, although prices fell 
back on Wednesday. -Coppers rose, 
Rhokana advancing 1} to 373. The new 
Mufulira debenture rose to a premium 
of 14 but eased to 3? premium. 











High | Low | High Low 


225-0 | 190-5 | 210-4 | 170-0 
(July 10) | (Jan. 2) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 
| 





Fixed | 24 Bar- 
Int.¢ Consols| gains 
‘* | Yield Marked 


1957 1956 










High 





High 


88-13 | 5-10 | 11,271] 207-6 | 203-6 
88-44 | 5-08 | 10,767] (July 9) | (Jan. 3) 
88-83 | 5-06 | 10,582 

89-21 | 5-03 | 13,693 Low | Low 

89-12 | 5-03 | 10,340} 178-9 161-5 


89-08 | 5-08 | 10,370 
+ July 1, 1935=100. 


(Jan. 1) | (Nov. 29) 
t 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


H FUNDS Net G ; me 
| ee AND | july tt, jure aa| yuly 24, Yieks, | Petom, 2007”) fase Bee aes Tai at|yute 24 
| GUARANTEED 3 July 24, oomeetel y 17,)July 24, 
STOCKS | 1957 | 1957 - 1957 High | Low (a) (b) (c) 1957 | 1957 


Prices, 1957 








AQAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAIATAAATAATHHALOUT HHA HANA HAHM) 


83/- 
12/103 
29/3 
56/6 


| 10/- 
10/73 
22/103 


[War Loan 3% 1955-59..., 97 Hs | 8 b\Babcock & Wilcox.£1 
‘Funding 23% 1956-61. ; 92 55 | 
‘Conversion 4% 1957-58..| 993 . 
‘Serial Funding 2}°% 1957.) 99% 
Conversion 2% 1958-59...) 9653 | 
Exchequer 2% 1960 94% 
|Exchequer 3% 1960 

(Conversion aby, 1962. 

‘Savings Bonds 3% 1955- " 


10 biCammell Laird.. 
4 a\Dorman Long 


y-. | % | % |STeEL & ENGINEERING] 
fl 
| 10 b\Guest Keen N fold. £1 


| 1 Gifotal Bor......... fl 
c = 3 aStewarts & Lloyds. £1 


5 ajSwan Huntcr......£1) 6/6 
4 ajUnited Steel.......£1) —" 21/1333) 
1$b\Vickers....... vee ef] 41/3 ; 40/9 


‘Funding 3% 1959-69 
Funding 4%/, 1960-90 


Savings Bonds 3% 1960-7 
jExchequer 3% 1962-63... 
Exchequer 24% 1963- 64. 
[Savings Bonds 24% °64- 67 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75, 
'Funding 3% 1966-68 
\Victory 4% 1920-76 
\Conversion 34% 1969.. 

\T reasury 33% 1977- 80.. 
‘Treasury 34% 1979-81. 
\Redemption 3% 1986- 96 . 
Funding a 1999-2004. . 
\Consols 4% after Feb. ‘57 
\War Loan 34% after 1952 
\Conv. 38% after Apr. 1961 
|Treas. 35% after Apr. 1966 
iConsols 24% 

\Treas. 24% after Apr. ’ 
\Br. Electric 44% 1967-69. 
iBr. Electric 3% 1968-73. 
\Br. Electric 3% 1974-77... 
\Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. 
Br. Electric 34% 1976-79. 
\Br. Gas 4%, 1969-72 

\Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 .... 
Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 

\Br. Transport 3% 1968-73} 
Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 
Br. Transport 3% 1978-88) 


ELECTRICAL 

| 23aj Assoc. Elec. Inds. . A 62/6 61/9 
48/9 | 84biBr. Ins. Callenders. fy 50/3 {| 50/9 
27/3 | 148a|Decca Record ....4/-| 30/3 ; 
ay. 15 c\Elect. & Mus. Inds. - 
: | 


10 djEnglish Electric . 
49/3 


8 b\General Electric ... ‘al 
TEXTILES 
18/4} 3 a\Bradtord Dyers... i 
23/- i 6}0/Coats, J. & P...... £1 
31/9 6 b\Courtaulds........ £ 
32/9 5 ajLancashire Cotton. .£1) 2 
30/103 12$b|Patons & Baldwins.{1| $*| 38/1}* 
SHops & STORES | 
13/9 | 10 6|Boots Pure Drug. .5/-! 22/6 
7$a|Debenhams ..... 10/-| 44/ 
50 bjGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/- 
20 6\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
20 b|United Drapery. ..5/- 
134@|Woolworth....... 5/- 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 
6}6|Bristol Aeroplane 7 
Nil a@)British Motor 
5 6|Ford Motor 
3 a\Hawker Siddeley. . 
124c\Leyland Motors....£1 51/9 | 51/9 
15 b|Rolls-Royce....... “41 oY ‘44 1120/- 
8 ¢\Standard Motor...5/-| 8/10} 9/- 
SHIPPING 
1] djBrit. atom’ wealthiQy.) ae W 


34/3 34/3 
MISCELLANEOUS : 
6 bjAssoc. Port. Cem.. £1) 46/3 46/6 
12}$/}Beecham Group. . .5/-| 26/6 
8 b| Bowater Paper ... £1! 39/9 
8 bi\Br. Aluminium ....£1) 64, 64/- 

t5galBr. Amer. Tob. ..10/- 
17$0|B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd. . I 
4 ajBr. Oxygen 
3 aiCanadian Pacific. 
73b!Dunlop Rubber . ibe 
6 bmp. hemical.... Al 
84alImp. Tobacco .....£1! 
$3-75cjInt’l. Nickel... .n.p.v. '$209 
2hal J. Lucas (Inds)... .£1) 34/- é 
15 f& b|Monsanto Chem. . .5/-| 17/44 | 17/9 
5 ajRanks 10/-| 16/3 16/3 
10 bIA. E. Reed £1) 46/- | 46/3 | 
224 ciSears Hidgs. ‘A’...5/-| 15/6 15/4} | 
4ha\Tate & Lyle £1) 63/104 63/14 
. T4a\ Tube ievueuunat. .£1) 66/9 
ice 1 eh Price, | Price, | Yield, [yd 24a\Turner & Newall. 41) 73 & iB i t 
ices } ast lwo 21d, 
— | Dividends ceeenee* July 17,\July 24) July 24, 44s +10" b1United Molasses “408 317 /- / 
es —| (a) (b) (c) STOCKS in 1957 | 1957 |~ 1957 ines, on. 
a | ee 60 blAngio-American .10/-|128/9 
: $10 /Cons. Tea & Lands.{1) 26/9 
120 De Beers Det. a 5/-\111/3 
5 a\Doornfontein . -| 20/3 
30 c\London Tin 
75 b\Nchanga Cons. ....£1 
50 a|President Brand . .5/-| 52/6 
8}a!Rho. Selection Tst.5/-; 20/44 
30 b|United Sua Betong. £1) 53/6* 
40 b| 40 alWestern Holdings 5/-| 70/74 | 71/3 
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46/- | 36/6 
27/9 | 23/6 
38/- 32/6 


50/3 38/3 
41/9" | 38/9 
Prices, 1957 DOMINION, | Price, | | Price, | Yield, 727. | 3 
sy see CORPORATION AND July 17 vag 24,| July 24, | 46/4} | | 35/103| 
High | Low FOREIGN BONDS | 1957 | 1957 | 1957 | 24/9 | 1774} | 
, : me 39/- | 31/6 | 
| $753 | $572 
tee 15/6 
46/6 
50/6 | 37/- 
-e $222 
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Australia 34% 1965-69 
Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80..../ 
S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 

iN. Zealand 4% 1976-78 

|L.C.C. 58% 1977-81 

i\Agric. Mortgage 5 ‘fo 1959-89 

iMet. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934- 2008 
(German 7% 1924 (Br. E nfaced 5Y,). 
|Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced) 
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o/, | BANKS & Discount | | | 
7 6|Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. fl 28/9 | 28/9 
6 a Barclays Bank A 42/-* | 43/—* | 
4 a Barclays D.C.O. 34/6 | 
14b,Chartered Bank. . / | 40/6 | 

| 
| 


wn 


CoOonN PrENHOONOCOC: 


30/9 
47/3 
35/3 
40/6 
51/3 


—_ 
-_ i 
Pa TASSOOD CWHRONOCEN: | 


Sa 
SooeoeR STS 


64a Lloyds Bank “Bal 46/3* | 
13/3 / 9 aMidland Bank | 64/ 64/3* 

40/6 | 31/6 5 a\Nat. Discount ‘B’ . 33/-* 

51/6 44/6 bla, Union Discount. £1) / | 47/9* 

| INSURANCE | i 

90/- | 75/6 30 a| 4346 Commercial Union 5 /-| 79/- } 

177/6 |130/- ! 123a) 87} \ b\Legal & General . .5/-| 138/9 '147/6 | 

293 | 183 | 20 al 150 b Pearl f1| 18} | 19 | 

46 39} 125 clt1324c Prudential ‘A’ yi 41s | 424 

| 

| 


OmwonrapaNw> 
oo 
ro) ee 


New York Closing Prices 


| | | Brewertes, Etc. | 
895/65 1306/— | 33 b) 10-a/Bass .... 02.0000 £1\125/6 1195, ‘6 
25/9 | 21/6 } 6a; 123%b)Distillers......... 6/8; 25/- | 24, ‘Ah | 
44/6 | 31/- } 15 b} 10 a'Guinness........ 10/-, a | 44/6 
86/6 | 63/6 7 a} 17 b\Whitbread ‘A’ | 86/ 


me 
nwo CUR NNO 


me 


‘an. Pacific ..} 
N.Y. Central .} 
Pennsylvania . 
Amer. Tel. ... 
standard Gas. 


He 


OIL 
173/7§ |130/- | tha | +10 b British Petroleum. .{1| i /3 ] 
83/9 | 5a) 174b:Burmah £1/111/10$ 1108/9 | 
| Thal 17} Royal Dutch....20 fi. £244 | £24% i SS Western Union| 
T5 al +13} d|Shell £1 \211/3 208 1} 2 8 JAlumin’m Ltd.) ren. lect... 
. |... jUltramar 103/6 as Am. Smelting. ‘| 58} | 58% IGen. Motors . .| 463 | 45} 


aN sn Dected ner Ml cic emadl etnacmnnataenemegeetinionisaiae escent an eae ee . . . 
* Kix dividend. +Tax free. t Assumed average life approx. 10 years. _§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. inf. tt Ex capitalisation. (a) Interim dividend. (0) I nal 


dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (h)On 10%. (t) On 15% tax free. (j) On 13$%. (I) To latest date. () Alter 
Rhodesian tax. 
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EEE _ ~~ _ The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
World Trade ............... July 13th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages.......cccccees June 29th Western Europe: 
S } A | I S j I ( S Production and Consumption July 6th Production and Trade...... This week 
FOE se ckcactrcccesscacccces July 20th British Commonwealth ...... July 6th 

PINE SI Nsiasccdccsaceccee This week Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply July 20th 
ae Industrial Profits ............... July 13th De rrr June 29th 

UK External Trade 
Imports are valued cif; exports fob. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 

















Monthly averages 1956 1957 
Unit ee — ] a ee a 
1954 1955 1956 April May June March | April | May | June 
- ' 
VALUE 
Imports : 

TOU se dscacceassaces javiscuned: a oe 281-2 323-6 324-1 327-4 329-1 339-9 361-8 349-7 374-5 323-8 

Food, drink and Bicvensatann i 110-5 120-1 121-0 118-3 123-5 127-9 140-3 125-7 135-7 115-5 

Basic materials .......seeeccceeees és 85-5 93-7 92-0 92-6 92-3 94-6 98-8 97-0 109-6 96-3 

Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ ve 27-4 34-0 34:5 35°5 36°4 37°3 44-8 47-1 45:8 39-2 

Manufactures...... Sebascceveccces — 56-6 14-7 15°5 79-9 76-0 18-8 16-8 79-1 82-3 71-6 

Exports of UK produce : 
OU os ge vecnteeuas Vicicieeceaes = 222-9 242-1 264-3 256-4 283-8 276-1 297-1 272-2 302-9 275-8 
MaNUIACUMES 6 os ccccccsces seeesee i 180-9 199-0 218-3 215-4 237-5 233-1 247-3 226-9 252-1 229-1 
Re-exports ..... tds esenncnnsseseees es 8-4 9-9 12-2 13-7 13-5 12-2 16-4 8-6 11-8 10-1 
' 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports). . > — 49-9} — 71-6] — 47-6] — 57-3 | — 31-9] — 51:6] — 48-4 | — 68-9) — 59-8 | — 37-9 
VOLUME 
I svbikciscecssacase coccccccece ROCems LOU 100 ill ill eee 113° aes 119 114 123 ee 
Caperts .. ccc Sebeesens eeesesctoces i 100 107 114 ee 1175 ane 124 114 126 aa 
BY AREA 
Imports : 

Dollar area—total........ ccccccces | & Million 51-6 70-1 71-0 65-6 65-5 713-2 85-7 87-8 89-8 72:5 
‘ acct aeuvedees eee * 23°5 35-0 34-0 31-0 33-8 31-2 46-4 47-3 46-3 30-7 
a CONES cieciis eequsee a 22°7 28-6 29-0 25-1 24-9 34:2 24-4 23-6 26-8 28-0 

Non-sterling OEEC countries (*)..... = 66-9 18-4 19-7 18-4 18-7 82-2 18-2 13-7 87-5 74°6 

Sterling area...... seeecccccceccces = 124-8 130-9 126-5 136-7 135-2 136-1 154-3 139-5 145-0 129-2 

Exports : 

Dollar area—total........ sasawewes = 31-3 34-8 45-2 42-7 59-4 46-7 46-9 52-3 49-6 47-8 
‘“ Reiawddwcs snadacdeae oa 13-3 16-6 21-6 19-1 25:5 21-2 23-2 20-5 22-8 21-2 
ee: eee ooete = 11:3 12-1 15-2 16-6 23-3 17-5 14-4 24-8 18-0 15-0 

Non-sterling OEEC countries (*)..... = 64-1 67-5 75-1 72°4 75°4 83-9 94-5 16-2 89-7 74-9 

Bie WOR. s 6cdiscsavccaquce Sees = 112-2 120-9 122-4 120-4 125-4 121-6 131-3 120-0 134-8 127-4 

Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : | 

Wena GO ccaccaccesenneueerous ° - — 20:3 | — 35-3 | — 25:8} — 22-9) — 6-1] — 26:5] — 38-8 | — 35:5 | — 40-2 | — 24-7 

Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... “ — 28] — 10:9) — 46] — 6:0) — 3-3} + 1:7] + 1693) + 2-5) + 2-2} 4+ 0-3 

SterHng AOR. 6 o6skccccscsesessecs ‘ - — 12-6) — 10:0; — 4 — 16-3 9-8 | — 14:5] — 23-0; — 19-5) — 10-2} — 1:8 

' } 
oo IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 

imports : 

RE ecceee ctedeesecawanweeses . | 000 tons 288-6 374-3 399-6 464-4 376-5 546-5 418-9 324-0 394-0 295-0 

WAL os Sad ehteeucsoiwegaceciwee ° | “ 56-3 67-0 72-4 59-4 65-7 67-3 106-5 14-7 19-6 79-0 

Sugar, unrefined ....... iecnve veers | i 201-2 186-2 194-9 289-2 187-4 186-6 222-0 289-5 270-2 214-9 

MAW COMON C)<.cssiceeucawuens ‘ami a 30-8 24-2 27-1 27°3 29-9 26:0 35:8 27-2 34-2 21-9 

Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ ( ().. - | mn. Ib. 51-6 55-1 53-5 65-5 55-1 61-0 68-6 62-0 62-2 53-2 

Rubber, natural and synthetic (') ... | ’000 tons 20-6 24-6 18-3 17-1 10-4 8-2 8-7 21-5 20-1 24-7 

MMWOGES ciciahs cleweccessasew ens |*000 stds. 122-0 140-0 105-8 58-7 82-7 118-9 59-6 64-8 113-3 148-5 

MOCUNUID ics pcusiawdors nekaueuses | 000 tons 159-8 186-9 183-4 152-2 163-4 235-1 141-2 143-1 229-0 180-5 

REQUC POTIINUIN cccavcccecececess + jmn. galls. 606 601 618 663 679 662 595 647 713 641 

Exports of UK produce : ' 
Coal, including bunkers ........++6. | 000 tons 1,351 1,196 836 767 1,047 872 709 654 826 730 
Woven piece-goods—cotton......... _ sq.yds 53 46 40 38 41 38 42 38 41 38 
n - wool() ......0. | aes 8,204} 8,965] 91024 7,965] 8948] 9,138] 10,160] 9111} 9,122] 8,177 

Passenger cars and chassis (?)....... number 31,123 32,545 28,088 30,451 31,742 32,171 35,925 34,621 41,612 38,054 

Commercial vehicles and chassis (*).. | a 9,889 11,656 10,509 11,850 12,703 11,633 10,698 10,053 12,034 10,423 

Agricultural tractors.....seseeeees ot a 8,908 8,720 1,483 8,943 9,337 8,454 8,568 8,880 10,828 10,146 

Machinery—electrical..........ee0e | £'000 4,923 5,158 5,302 6,187 | 5,402 5,598 6,010 5,009 5,457 6,318 

ONE ccc icincessesenas ‘a 30,553 34,687 38,657 39,285 | 41,403 40,892 44,997 41,228 45,925 43,339 

Chemicals, elements and compounds. | eo 4,214 4,422 4,948 4,993 | 5,107 5,206 5,861 5,522 5,869 5,091 
(*) Retained imports. (2) Revised series: figures of new motor cars include station wagons which were previously counted as commercial 
vehicles. (*) Excluding fents from January, 1956. (*) Revised to exclude the former French protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco. 


(*) Average for second quarter. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 


| 2 | { | 
| Austria Belgium Denmark France aa Greece | Ireland | italy | Nether- | Norway | Sweden 


lands Turkey 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ") (1953 = 100) 


87 82 | 9) 52 70 
116 112 121 130 107 
122 111 | 133 | 145 | «102 


| 
1956, December 123 116 138 | 140 101 
1957, January 123 ae — | 1 ee * 
b € | | 
122 | | 138 | 
| 119 | | a or me 4 
' ' | ' 





VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) 


mn, | mn. | mn. 000 mn. mn, mn. | mn. | ’000 mn. mn, | mn. | mn, 
Monthly averages or schillings | francs | kroner francs | D. marks drachmas*| £ | lire | guilders | kroner kroner 
calendar months - es 3 : 5 eee eae = a 1 














IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 


243, 7,249 | 56-0 
11;790 138-2 
9 


2,029 955 17-03 | 141- 1,016 | 649 861 
13,635 161 2,515 | 1,159 | 15°07 165: 1,175 | 720 952 
| ! | | 


1956, December 15,565 170-00 | 1,185 | 14-44 175-87/ 1,104 | 1,004 
LoD ee Oe : | 15,397 206-98 1,104 | 15-87 185- 1,431 | | 1,141 
» February ............ | 2,403, 14,142 2| 182-59 1,059 | 15-49) 180-39] 1,245 1,050 
j ies 202-93 | 677 | 962 | 16:08; 198- 1,385 1,052 

198-81 | ,500 ial ee 1,130 | 1,038 


Orr 


8 | 2645 152 ‘ 11-36 | 70: 414 | 310 | 413 | 
3 | 
i 
0 


t , 
2 OO WO 


~ 


EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 





i 


6,171 | 36-18 1515 “11 | 226 172 | 332 
11566 143-26 | 2,142 19 | 851 377 | 744 
| 


’ 
rmrmwo 


13,177 132: 2:571 ‘95 | 112-33) 906 460 


1956, December g 13,430 136: . . | 838 482 
1957, January ; | 14,408 | 158: : 759 . . 980 470 
, February ; 12,733 142- : . *50 | 888 487 794 

: | 164- ° 00; 1,002 584 803 

154- or a 14 | 848 488 872 


837 


900 
915 | 


Oe rt kr Gi 








{ 
‘ 


BALANCE 
—19- 
+5: 

| —29- 


| —33- 
aes 
| —39- 
| —38- 
44s 


“3 )\ , 
113 | — ‘ 272, | 
256 ; 


520 
86 
304 
554 
299 | 


1,078 

224 

458 

1956, December | 205 | — 2,135 
1957, January | 


» February 
ee. ene eee ee | 


++I 
ae 


Raa 
CIiWMNmans 


+++ 1+ 


VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE () (1953 = 100) 
i MPORTS 


| | 7 
4s | 86 | 59 | ie i 57 64 71 | 
183 | 122 | 120 | 152 | 135 112 140 119 | 
195 | 136 129 | 170 156 | 125 158 | 128 


| | 
1956, December | -203 | 143° 1435 189 162 147 151 | 121 
1957, January | 210} ... |) 184 147 | 128 187 
February 208; ... | f 176 147 | 135 164 | 
” March 238 | i 194 128 
= | on ee 180, 


EXPORTS 





37 69 |. ie 66 | 34 
136 127 | | "49 121 123! 124 
160 136 | 165 117 | wt] B0 


1956, December 179 131° 2 194 229 174 | 122 137 
1957, January 161 sie 1) ( , 200 133 138 133 
, February 179 ea > 123 |< 140 140 | 128 134 
198 on J L , 125 120 a 142 153 

sé se dae bee eae 120 
(‘) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, minis 
and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Ber!!! 
(?) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium incluctes 


Luxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. (*) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (4) Thousand million drachi:\.. 
(°) Bizonal area. (*) Average fourth quarter. (*) New series; original base 1956=100. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 20, 1957, there was 
an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £13,831,000 compared with a deficit of 
{17,608,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
{4,301,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line” of 


£21,378,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist, 
of £253,070,000 (£265,531,000 in 1956-57). 







Week Week 







April 1, | April 1, 






































Esti- 1956 1957 Jended | ended 
£°000 mate, to to July | July 
1957-58 | July 21, | July 20,} 21, 20, 
1956 1957 1956 | 1957 
Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax....... \2176,250] 335,616 | 372,509} 29,822 22,968 
er ee 149,000 26,500 | 28,100 900 1,100 
Death Duties ..... 170,000} 54,600} 60,800] 3,500 4,200 
SEE... civesecses | 60,000 18,700 | 20,900} 1,300; 1,800 
Profits Tax, EPT &} | 
BPG ccnvecunese | 255,000} 51,000} 55,500] 5.200 4,600 
Other Inland Rev.) 
_ errs 500 160 | 50 
Total Injand Rev..|2810,750] 486,576 | 537,859140,722 34,668 
















361,255) 369,125 
222,465 | 232,095 


22,597 
4,065 





Excise 




















Total Customs and] 
Bee ci550esas 2117,100 





583,720 | 601,220] 26,218 26,662 








|- 
















































Motor Duties ..... } 93,000] 12,962! 14,280] 153) 147 
| 
PO (Net Receipts) | 20,000 ual | na ‘ee 
Broadcast Licences} 31,000 4,700} 5,600] ... * 
a 32,000] 14,866; 12,404] ... | ... 
Miscellaneous .....| 185,000] 15,162| 60,589] 2,049 389 
WS ve ssdcccewes 69,142 61,867 
Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest .....} 
Payments to N. Ire-| | 
land Exchequer..| 69,000} 17,015} 18,245] ... | ... 
Other Cons. Fund .| 10,000] 4,424} 4,051] 863-368 
Supply Services ... 72,320 74,950 
Rc ccceael 73,183 75,318 
S eee | 8,727 8,711 260 380 
| | 
“Above-line” Surplus o - | = _- - 
ML: S<ctuneee me awadd 191,071 131,971} 4,301 13,831 
“Below-line” Net Expendi- 
WD icv tlasedeaae cents 74,460  121,099}14,856 21,378 
Total Surplus or Deficit ....| 265,531 253,070] 19,157, 35,209 














Premium Savings Bonds. . . 







FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 









Treasury Bills 


Ways and Means | 
Advances 














Sa icelinaaisiicinsintalisl Total 
| Floating 
Te . Public | Bank of Debt 
Tender | Tap Depts. | England | 






























Jul 3300-0 | 1,256-6 | 277-7 | 4,834-3 
Apri 2.830-0 | 1,390-5 | 4,494-1 
. 2,830-0 | 1,377-7 4,521-2 

May 4 2.840-0 | 1,417-3 4,517-0 
» ‘ll 2,850-0 | 1291-2 4.405°3 

» 1% 2.860-0 | 1,271-6 4,441-2 

" 2,880-0 | 1,260-0 4,410-7 

June 2.900-0 | 1,233-6 4,384-0 
» 910-0 | 1252-3 4427-4 

» 1 2.920-0 | 1649-6 4,862-6 

» 2 930-0 | 1,714-1 4,902-2 

4,941-6 

4,937°9 

4,972-9 

5,008-1 


Net Receipts from: 

Tax Reserve Certificates... 90,159] 74,198 435, 199 
Savings Certificates ....... — 22,600 | 5,600] — 2000, — 1500 | 
Defence Bonds ........... 4 —298!— 604 














Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


_ average Treasury bill rate, which 
has been gently declining since the 
end of May, fell another 1.3d. to £3 
16s. 9.94d. per cent at the tender on 
Friday of last week. The discount market 
maintained its common bid at £99 os. 9d. 
per cent for the fifth successive week and 
the allotment at this rate was again 36 per 
cent. Total applications for the £250 
million of bills fell by £8.8 million to 
£416 million. At yesterday’s tender the 
offer was cut to £230 million, £30 million 
in excess of matching maturities. 


Credit turned short over the weekend, 
the fall of the Easter holiday three months 
ago leaving the market with no bill matu- 
rities on Friday or Monday. The Bank 
gave no special help on Friday, and three 
or four houses had to take small loans at 
Bank rate ; the stringency continued until 
the middle of this week, but was met by 
official purchases, which on Monday 
assumed large proportions. As a result, 
overnight money was lent mostly at 3} 
per cent and on Monday at up to 4 per 
cent. Credit became plentiful on Wed- 
nesday with outside money at 3 per cent. 


The United States Treasury bill rate 
rose this week, from 3.092 to 3.155 per 
cent, following its fall from the peak of 
3.404 per cent in mid-June. 

The Bank return shows a rise in the note 
circulation of £16.9 million to £2,040.2 
million in the week to Wednesday. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





i 

Bank rate (from % Discount rates %, 
5$%, 7/2/57) 5 Bank bills: 60days. 4-44 
Deposit rates (max.) 3months 4-4} 
BOE ove ccvccueoe 3 4months 4 4) 
Discount houses... 3 6 months 4-4} 

Money Day-to-day.. 3}-3] | Fine trade bills: 

Short periods..... 3} Smonths 5}$-6 
| Treas. bills 2months 3 4months 54-6 
Smonths 3 6 months 54-6 


| Official 
Rates 





July 18 | 


July 24 fuly 

















United States $... 2-78-2- 82 2-783-2-78} | 2-783 
Canadian $ ...... eee 2-64 {3-2-6443 2-64 fh 
| French Fr........ | 972-65-987-35 | 9802-9803 9804 
SSE PE. ccavenus }12-15,-12-35412-192-12- 197) 12-198- 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 40-02}- 1140-00- 
141-05 140-07!) 
Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 [10-63-10 





+63! |10-634- 











W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .}11-67 #-11-84 43}11-674-11-67 |11-673 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 80-00-80-15 | 80-00- 
Italian Lire ...... 1736§-1762j 1737-17374 | 1737 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-378-14-598 }14-443-14-445) 14-43 
Danish Kr........| 19-19}-19-48} [19-349-19- 346/19- 342 


Norwegian Kr. ...] 19-85-20-15 





19-98}-19-99 |19-98} 
































-11-673,11-674-11 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 








, ‘ | July 25, | July 17 | July 24, 
({ miltica) |” 1956 1957 1957 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation ...... 1,963-0 | 2,023-3 | 2,040-2 
Notes in banking dept.... 37-4 27-0 10-1 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,996-2 2.046-3 | 2,046-2 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 11-9 11-0 11-0 
hind ecdccantacsed |} 215-6 213-7 208-5 
GE vecnuceccdeocsess 71-3 73-3 75-7 
; WE Sccxetesnceweasnend 298-8 298-0 295-2 
Securities : } 
GCOUIAGN 5.56 i dccdcesce 237-1 243-0 257°9 
Discounts and advances .. 23-8 24-8 24-1 
aitianwdedienndden 17-0 19-0 18-8 
We vecdinnunatedecnee 277-9 286-8 300-8 
Banking department reserve. 39-3 29-5 12-6 
oy o o 
/a o 
+ Pe occccnnes 13-1 9-8 4-2 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000° 
Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from £2,000 million 
on July 3, 1957. 


TREASURY BILLS 








Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Date of —— i a — 
Tender | Aceited Average Allotted 
| Offered | ‘ 7 Allotted Rate of at Max. 
i | . Allotment Rate* 





1956 | s d. % 
July 20} 270-0 | 418-4 | 270-0 | 100 3-82 | §0 
1957 | 
April 18 | 240-0 | 411-5 | 240-0 78 9-15 55 
» 20] 200°0 359-3 200-0 78 3:43 22 
May 3] 200-0 | 366-3 | 200-0 74 9-00 50 
» 10); 200-0 360-9 200-0 76 1-84 28 
» 17 | 190-0 | 368-8 | 190-0 76 7-13 33 
» 24| 220-0 | 378-9 | 220-0 78 2-85 37 
‘ a1] 230-0 | 357-7 | 230-0 78 5-15 57 
June 7] 240-0 | 451-2 | 240-0 78 2-59 21 
» 14} 240-0 | 409-9 240-0 717 3-26 40 
, 21} 250-0 | 394-6 | 250-0 77 1:35 59 
» 28 | 260-0 | 385-1 | 260-0 7 1-07 61 
July 5| 260-0 | 423-6 | 260-0 | 76 11-66 42 
» 12] 250-0 424-8 250-0 76 11-24 36 
» 19} 250-0 | 416-0 50-0 16 9:94 | 36 





* On July 19th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Os. Sd. secured 
4 36 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering 
this week was for {250 million at 91 day bills. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates: Spot 


19 July 20 July 22 July 24 





2-783-2-78} | 2-783-2-78} 12-78% -2-78 Hh! 2-784-2- 788 
2 ‘ §-2-64} | 2-643-2-64} | 2-64)-2-64} [2-64 %-2-64% 
9802 9804-9803 9805-9802 | 980-980} | 9794-9805 
12-19§ 12-194 -12-193}12-19}-12-19}| 12-19% -12-19§}12-192-12- 198 

139-97} 139-97} 139-974 139-90 
140-05) 140 140-024 140-024 139-95 
10-634! 10-634-10 10-634/10-63,-10-633/10-634-10-639 
11-67§|11-67g-11-67%/11-673-11-67§ 
80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
17374 1737-17374 | 1757-1737} 
14-43} 14-423-14-427\14-428-14-42% 
19-34 |19-334-19- 354/19 33}-19- 334 


634,10-63} 
674 11-67}- 
80-15 | 80-00 
17374 | 737 
14-423) 14-43 
~19- 343|19- 33} 
19-98}- 19-99 |19-983 


80-15 | 80-00 
17374 | 1736} 
14-43}/14-428 
19-342'19- 34} 4 » 
19-99 19-98% 19-983-19-985|19-983-19-98 


One Month Forward Rates 





United States § ..cccccccccscccss 2-~c. pm i-f~c. pm | &-#ec. pm i-#e. pm | Y-}e. pm Ye-t¢. pm 
Canadian $ ....ccccccccccccsccce: ic. pm-par 4c. pm-par | jc. pm-par }c. pm-pat ic. pm-par 4c. pm-par 
PRONG PE. cccccccecsccecescssse 10-15 dis | 15-20 dis 15-20 dis 15-20. dis 12-17 dis 12-17 dis 
Swits Fr... cece 2}-1}c. pm 24-ljc. pm 24-lic. pm | 2}-lj?c. pm 2}-lic. pm 24-2c. pm 
Belgian Fr y-tw pm | *-*e pm f-& pm | feet Pm | *¥-*k Pm ts -% pm 
| Dutch Gld g-fc. pm =| L-}e. pm | l-dc. pm 1-}c. pm 1-jc. pm 1-}c. pm 
We. Ger. ETRE. 5c ccecccsescoesess: 24-1} pf. pm | 2}-1} pf. pm | 2}-1} pf. pm | 24-1} pf. pm | 2$-2 pf. pm | 23-2} pf. pm 
Rtaiet Line... .cccccceccceesceose 2-5 dis | 5 dis 2-5 dis | 2-5 dis | 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 
Swediek Kr... cccccccesseccesses 2}-136 pm | 2-146 pm | 2-146 pm | 13-146 pm | 1)-16 pm 2-146 pm 
Danish Kr. ....cccccccccscscccce: 3-lo pin 3-16 pm | 316 pm | _ 3-16 pm 3-1lo pm 316 pm 
Norwegian Kr... .cccccccccccccce. 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1é dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).........- 251/2 251 251/2} 251/2 251/3 

















/i2 | wae | 








Looking ahead to: 


e Forest industry production will double by 1980 
e Aluminium production five times present output 


e Uranium production will double 


Now that some authoritative estimates of Canada’s 
future growth have been established by the Gordon 
Royal Commission, it is obvious that the country will 
be undergoing constant economic changes during the 
next 25 years. Any period of change demands con- 
stant attention. And with our hundreds of branches 
in Canada maintaining close association with all 
phases of Canada’s economic life, we will be in an 
excellent position to offer any manufacturer with 
market expansion plans in Canada such accurate and 
valuable information as: 


@ MARKET STATISTICS 

@ INFORMATION ON PLANT SITES 

@ DATA ON MARKET DISTRIBUTION 
@ INCORPORATION PROCEDURE 


THE 
TORONTO-DOMINION 


INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


London, England Branch: 3 King William St., EC4 
New York Agency, 28 Broadway, N.Y.4. 
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Martins goes to the mountain 


a) 


| 
a 


j ih iy 


SSO 


Ne 
DP re ean 


oF Fe 


Our customers are the most important people we know. 
So we go to them by administering our banking services from 
District Head Offices controlled by their own local boards of 

directors. Decentralization like this makes for quick 
decisions and a friendly understanding of local problems. 


Martins Bank 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


it 


INDUSTRIAL 
seta 


‘ 
aye 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office : KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 





Authorised Capital... ... PakRs. 30,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed Capital PakRs. 15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital owe .. PakRs. 15,000,000 
Reserve Funds ... axe .. PakRs. 15,000,000 
Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1956... Pak Rs. 485,700,000 


With a network of 72 branches in all the important trade centres 
of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position to 
assist those desiring to establish contacts for exports or imports. 
The Bank’s services are always available for any banking require- 
ments in Pakistan. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial letters of 
credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 
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BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


BRANCHES : 
ADEN, COLOMBO, MOMBASA. RANGOON 
Correspondents and Agents in all important Cities of the World. 
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A man on his first posting to the Far East is a 





man who needs advice. While you are in Town 





to collect your tropical suit, look in on us, 
For the price of a taxi fare, you can save yours 
self a lot of financial worry. We can give you a 


preview of social and living conditions where- 
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ever you are bound - to Tokyo or Teluk Anson, 


to Borneo or Bombay. We can advise you on 





BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 





local currencies and monetary regulations. We 


are, in fact, the largest British bank in the Far 






Every description of Domestic and East; and the unrivalled service we offer 






Foreign Banking Business transacted extends to the major trading centres of thirteen 


Asian countries. 





Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Vereinsbank”” Phone: 28401 Telex No. 052/3321 
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Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzer Platz HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Bayverein” Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 
Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse BANKING CORPORATION 


Cable Address: ‘‘Vereinsbank"”” Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 
HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE : 9 GRACECHURCH STREET * EC3 









More than 85 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the world 


Offices in Europe and the United States and throughout the Far East 


Canada 


Business Opportunities 


Over 800 branches of this bank 
from coast to coast offer excellent 
facilities for exploring business 
opportunities anywhere in Canada. 


London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, E.c.2 
2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


Over 870 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $3,500,000,000 
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Established: 1897 
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NIPPON KANGYO BANK 
LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
Over 100 Branches throughout Japan 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


59/60 Gracechurch Street, 
London E.C. 3 
Tel. MANSION HOUSE 231} 
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OVERSEAS OFFICES 


ew York, Rio de_ faneiro, 
Alexandria, 
Karachi, Vientiane, 


- se LONDON OFFICE x 


7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 


THE B ANK TEL, Mansion House 8261-4 
OF 
TOKYO, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


SANWA BANK 


THE SANWA BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL Y 5,000,000,000 


A complete network of 185 
nationwide branches and 
worldwide correspondents 


LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S A. 
TAIPEI: FORMOSA 
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STEEL BROTHERS AND COMPANY 







The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Steel Brothers and Company, Limited, was 
held on July 18th in London, Mr J. K. 
Michie (chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


The difficulties affecting trading which I 
mentioned a year ago continued throughout 
1956 and were accentuated by the closure 
of the Suez Canal. The profits for the year 
totalled £571,061, which after making pro- 
visions for depreciation, taxation and losses 
in subsidiary companies’ accounts leaves a 
balance of £125,225. Of this £105,225 is 
required for dividends on preference and 
preferred ordinary capital and the remainder 


has been added to contingencies reserve 
fund. 


Results from trading were considerably 
better than in 1955 but there was a fall in 
our income in the form of dividends from 
our subsidiary companies. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Burma.—As was expected the policy of 
restriction of imports which Burma had to 
follow in order to conserve her foreign ex- 
change reserves reduced our operations in 
that field and unfortunately this situation 
still holds. However, the Government of 
Burma are fully conscious of the need for 
maintaining a sound currency and this is 
being reflected in its willingness to meet the 
world market in disposing of the rice crop. 
Indeed there are grounds for confidence that 
Burma will maintain an equilibrium in her 
economic thinking between what she would 
like to do and what is possible. 


The question of remittances of taxed 
profits I regret remains largely unresolved 
and we continue to have it brought to the 
attention of the appropriate authorities. The 
machinery is overworked but that seems 
hardly to be a complete answer to the delays 
we ourselves encounter. 


The Burma Oil Company (1954) Limited, 
in which our subsidiary, The Indo-Burma 
Petroleum Company Limited, has a holding 
of approximately 10 per cent has recently 
increased its production to meet the needs 
of the new refinery near Rangoon which 
was formally opened in March this year. 
This increased production will save Burma 
a considerable sum of foreign exchange 


previously expended on imports of oil 
products. 


Strand Hotels Limited. This company 
again had a busy and satisfactory year. 


We continue to receive complimentary 
reports on the high standard of service pro- 
vided at this hotel. 


India.—Our trading activities are con- 
fined to a few established lines and results 
were reasonably good. 


Pakistan.—Our Karachi branch had a satis- 
factory year but in East Pakistan due to re- 
strictions On imports and on_ permitted 


margins on the sale of motor vehicles our 








LIMITED 


TRADING RESULTS IMPROVED DESPITE DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


-MR J. K. MICHIE’S REVIEW OF WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


workings were not profitable. Our principal 
activity in Pakistan is, of course, our manag- 


ing agency of the Attock Oil Company, 
Limited. 


Hongkong.—Trading was again extremely 
difficult and until more normal business 


intercourse between Hongkong and_ the 
mainland of China is established there 
is little chance of any radical better- 


ment. However, there are now prospects of 
this coming about as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has just announced a radical relaxation 


of the embargo on trade between this country 
and China. 


Japan—The results of our operations 
showed an improvement on 1955 and it is 
hoped that this trend will continue. 


Thailand.—Our subsidiary company in 
Bangkok finished the year on the right side. 
Trading continues to be difficult and, opera- 
tional costs in Thailand are high. 


Ceylon.—Our subsidiaries Messrs E. B. 
Creasy & Company, Limited and Messrs 
Darley, Butler & Company, Limited, both 
achieved improved results last year and paid 
larger dividends. 


Middle East.—In spite of the dislocation 
of business and the reduction of spending 
power in this area caused by the Suez crisis 
our associate company Messrs Spinney’s 
(1948) Limited had a satisfactory year and 
our subsidiary companies W. J. Coker & 
Company, Limited and Rafidain Develop- 
ments Limited, in which we hold 91} per 
cent and 58} per cent, respectively, both 
showed profits. Owing, however, to the need 
to conserve their financial resources no divi- 
dends will accrue to us from these companies. 
The re-opening of the Canal and the con- 
sequent revival of oil revenues in Iraq 
coupled with the results of that country’s 
development of water control, conservation 
and irrigation should mean a material revival 
in her spending power this year and this we 
should hope to see reflected in our trading 
operations. 


East Africa—Another successful year was 
enjoyed by our associate company A. Bau- 
mann & Company, Limited, while our sub- 
sidiary Steel Brothers (Tanganyika Forests), 
Limited aided by additional mobile milling 
capacity again increased its profit. The main 
timbers we extract and market are Mvule and 
Myninga, both of outstanding merit. Appre- 
ciation of their qualities is growing and in 
South Africa and the United Kingdom there 


is a steady market. Prospects for 1957 are 
good. 


Canada.—The results of certain of our 
operations were somewhat disappointing and 
our trading activities again showed a loss. 
Canada, however, continues to expand her 
population and her economy and we are con- 
fident about the future of our investments. 


Alberta.—Loders Lime Company Limited 
earned a small profit last year and prospects 
for 1957 are better. 


Alberta Ytong Manufacturing Company 
Limited. “Ytong” is such a success on the 
Continent and in this country that we have 


every confidence in achieving similar accep- 
tance by the building trade in Canada and 
the staff are now concentrating on publicity 
and sales campaigns. Latest reports of 


deliveries and sales show an improvement in 
offtake. 


Dales Brothers Limited. Last summer out- 
put did not reach estimates and expenses were 
higher than expected but plant and transport 
being entirely new that was not altogether 
surprising. Present reports are encouraging. 


British Columbia. Pitkethly Brothers 
Limited had another satisfactory year and 
turnover showed an increase on that for 1955. 


Mainland Clay Products Limited. Recent 
reports indicate better results can now be 
expected from this small business. 


Hope Lumber Company Limited. Soon 
after I reported last year a slump in Canadian 
lumber prices set in and had a serious effect 
on the year’s workings, final results showing 
a considerable loss. Unfortunately there is 
still an insufficient margin between log and 
milling costs and lumber yields to produce 
a profit and a loss must be expected this year. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Carbutt & Company (1928) Limited. 
Trading in rice in this country was again a 
very difficult business and although results 
achieved by our subsidiary were very much 
better than in 1955 they remained unprofit- 
able. Prospects for 1957 cannot be said to 
be very different. 


Sondes Place Research Laboratories 
Limited. Turnover was very similar to the 
figure for 1955 and a reasonable profit was 
made. The company’s clientele continues to 
grow and there is every indication of a con- 
siderably larger volume of work this year. 


Peterlite Products Limited. Technical 
problems are steadily being overcome and we 
are very hopeful of being able soon to estab- 
lish the value of the company’s plastics which, 
to be technical, are co-polymers mainly of 
acrylic type resins and are of a quality 
hitherto unattained. Amongst other uses we 
believe they will be of outstanding value to 
the aircraft industry, which has to meet the 
needs of continually higher speeds and in- 
creasing heat resistance. 


Oil prospecting in Lancashire. We have 
been joined in this enterprise by our friends 
the Indo-Burma Petroleum Company 
Limited on a 50/50 basis. 


PROSPECTS 


It is difficult to prophesy when businesses 
like ours are so subject to the policies of 
Governments, the decisions by whom are 
often unexpected and seldom to our advan- 
tage. This applies particularly to the field 
of taxation and can be instanced by the recent 
Indian Budget. The provisions regarding 
overseas Corporations in the recent United 
Kingdom finance bill are not likely to affect 
us either way. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF LIBYA 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3lst MARCH, 1957 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 


iL. fi. {i. 
Notes and coin issued :— Sterling deposits and British Government Treasury 
In circulation ...... leeeneeenesevs 6,048,856 Bills 
In banking department............ ‘ 67,664 British Government securities 2,677,427 
(Market value £L. 2,753,559). 
6,116,520 ' United States of America dollar deposits 1,035,714 


6,116,520 6,116,520 


BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


‘ £L. {i.. 
Authorised capital ....... Scimiceae 1,000,000 British Government securities (Market 
ica value £L. 289,154) 286,285 
Paid up capital 700,000 British Government Treasury Bills .... 4,327,431 
General reserve fund 125,565 Balances with foreign correspondents 
Reserve for contingencies 60,000 (including £L. 81,230 in respect of 
Current, deposit and savings accounts, US $ balances) 724,367 
‘including £L. 1,000,176 in respect of Loans and advances 17,786 
US $ balances 4,271,844 Bills discounted 29,613 
Other liabilities 413,191 Other assets 92,775 
Cash in hand :— 
Libyan notes and coin 
Foreign currency notes 


Fixed assets at cost, less depreciation... 
Contra accounts :— Contra accounts :-— 


Credits opened and letters of guarantee Customers’ liability for credits opened 
issued 233,229 and letters of guarantee issued 233,229 


5,370,600 5,570,600 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3lst MARCH, 1957 


£L. £L. 

Directors’ fees 983 Gross profit for the year ended March 3lst, 1957, 
General and administration expenses 115,773 after deductions for depreciation and amortization 
Share of profit due to Government of Libya under and for provisions and reserves 356,807 

Article 29 (IV) of Law No. 30 of 1955 41,395 
Preliminary expenses written off 13,091 operations was credited to the Govern- 
Reserve for contingencies 60,000 ment after taking into consideration the 
Profit transferred to general reserve fund 125,565 terms of Article 42 of Law No. 30 of 1955. 


Note :—Interest of £L. 47,935 arising on certain 


356,807 356,807 


ecenimmmnnnes 


W. P. WALLER, Deputy Governor. A. N. ANEIZI, Governor. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE NATIONAL BANK OF LIBYA 


We have examined the above balance sheet comprising the assets and liabilities of the Issue Department and of the Banking 
Department and the annexed profit and loss account together with the note thereon which in our opinion give respectively a true and fair 
view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as at March 31st, 1957 and of its profit for the year ended on that date. We haverobtained all the 
information and explanations which we considered necessary. In our opinion the Bank has kept proper books and the balance sheet and 
profit and loss account are in agreement with them and the said information and explanations. 


Rome, 15th May, 1957. Sgd. Price Waterhouse & Co. 
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F, H. LLOYD & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES 


EXPANSION OF FOUNDRY 
CAPACITY 


MR F. N. LLOYD’S STATEMENT 


The seventieth annual general meeting of 
F. H. Lloyd & Company Limited, was held 
on July 25th at James Bridge Steel Works, 
near Wednesbury, Mr F. N. Lloyd, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr E. Allison) read the 
notice convening the meeting amd the 
auditors’ report. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1957: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, We have experi- 
enced during our last financial year a reduc- 
tion in demand for light castings, but in spite 
of this our sales have increased by 14} per 
cent. Our profits, however, have not increased 
proportionally because our margin of profit 
has been diminished by increases in wages 
and material costs and more competitive con- 
ditions generally. The improvement in profit 
after tax is mainly due to initial allowances on 
capital expenditure charged during the year. 
The superannuation reserve has now been 
merged with the general reserve. This step 
has been taken because it is considered that 
our contributory pension scheme, which 
started in 1949, is now sufficiently well 
supported to render a specific reserve for 
this purpose no longer necessary. 


WORKING AT FULL 
STRETCH 
Our foundry departments are without ex- 
ception working at full stretch to satisfy the 


THE 
SUNGEI KRIAN 
RUBBER ESTATE 
LIMITED 


SIR JOHN BARLOW’S 
REVIEW 


/ 


The Forty-Eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Company was held in London on 
July 24, 1957. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review “of the Chairman, Sir John D. 
Barlow, Bart, MP: 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit for 1956 was £63,129 compared 
with £74,085 last year. £27,000 has been 
transferred to Taxation Reserve, £10,000 to 
Replanting Reserve and £10,000 to Reserve 
for Depreciation of Investments. The divi- 
dend is 3s. per £1 Stock Unit. In addition 
a capital surplus dividend of 2s. per £1 Stock 
Unit, which is not subject to income tax or 
surtax, is also being paid. 


The crop for the year was 1,470,600 lb and 
earned a profit of Sd. per lb. During the 
year 289 acres were replanted. We now have 
1,970 acres or 43 per cent of the estates’ 
acreages under potentially high yielding 
material, 
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needs of our customers. We are, therefore, 
initiating a further stage in their development 
and improvement, the object of which is to 
enable us to make more large steel castings. 
Our present capacity for these is fully ex- 
tended and it has become a matter of urgency 
to increase it as quickly as possible. 


The figures on the last page of the direc- 
tors’ report show how the level of our earnings 
has varied since 1945. In 1955 there was a 
sudden jump to a level which we have since 
been barely able to maintain in spite of con- 
siderable additions to our fixed assets. It is, 
however, very doubtful if we could have done 
as well without this assistance. Moreover, 
the need for even larger expenditure in the 
future seems inescapable, 


NEW PROCESSES 


During the year, novel American processes 
for engineered and precision ferrous castings 
and heat-resistant alloy castings, which have 
been successfully manufactured and sold in 
the United States, have become available to 
the Group by agreement with the American 
manufacturers, the American Brake Shoe 
Company. These arrangements were reported 
in the Press last February, when negotiations 
reached a successful conclusion. 


The new processes will be developed by and 
under the name of Lloyds (Burton) Limited, 
who now come under the joint control of 
F. H. Lloyd & Company Limited, and the 
American Brake Shoe Company. This will 
be exercised by a Company known as Lloyds- 
Brake Shoe Limited which has been formed 
for the purpose. In future, 75 per cent of 
the net profits of Lloyds (Burton) Limited 
remains with the Group, and one-quarter will 
accrue for the benefit of the American Brake 
Shoe Company. Our American associates and 
ourselves, each hold one-half of the voting 
shares in the new company, and in addition 
F. H. Lloyd & Company Limited, holds all 
the non-voting shares which comprise the 
other half of the equity of Lloyds-Brake 
Shoe Limited. As a result of this transac- 
tion, the accounts this year show in- 


PRICE OF RUBBER 


Natural rubber is still the commodity 
which has increased least in price since before 
the war. This is clearly shown by figures 
relating to 18 commodities published in the 
monthly survey of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


Comparing the January to September, 
1939, price with the January to April, 1957, 
price, the percentage increase in the main 
commodities in the USA has been: 


Coffee Cotton Lead Wheat Zinc 
128% 23% 233% 210% 20% 
Petrol Wool Tin Cattle Rubber 
156% 135% 15% 111% 100°, 


The main reason that natural rubber has 
not increased in price in line with other 
commodities is that synthetic rubbers have 
set a ceiling to the price of our natural pro- 
duct. One-third of world requirements for 
rubber are for natural rubber, one-third are 
for synthetic and the remaining one-third 
can be for either, depending on price. At 
the moment natural rubber is selling at a 
slightly higher price than synthetic. By 
modernising our estates with high yielding 
varieties of rubber and with more and con- 
tinued research into the most efficient 
methods of production and on the different 
uses of natural rubber, we shall ensure that 
our commodity will be competitive with the 
artificial synthetics. 


With expanding industrial activity in most 
countries in the world, both natural and 
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creases to ‘he Capital Reserves and in 
the outside Shareholders’ interests in sub- 
sidiary companies. 


Lloyds (Burton) Limited has hitherto been 
able to earn satisfactory profits, but competi- 
tion has been increasing steadily for the pro- 
ducts on which it has been mainly engaged 
since it started operation in 1945, 


Your Directors consider that the arrange- 
ments will prove beneficial as they will ex- 
tend the range and quality of castings which 
we can offer to our customers. 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE 
ARRANGEMENT 


The arrangement with the American Brake 
Shoe Company gives Lloyds (Burton) Limited 
the sole right of manufacture in the United 
Kingdom and Europe (with the exception of 
France) and in the Commonwealth. It also 
provides for the fullest possible measure of 
technical aid on the basis of the American 
Brake Shoe Company’s many years of experi- 
ence in the fields covered. 


The extensions reported on to our foundry 
at Derby, Parker Foundry (1929) Limited, 
are complete, and this company is already 
making a correspondingly increased contri- 
bution to the consolidated earnings. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Trading conditions during the past year 
have been far from easy, and our staff and 
workpeople have had to accommodate them- 
selves to changes in customers’ demands 
to a much greater extent than usual. 
The fact that, in spite of this, we have 
managed 10 maintain the financial results of 
the previous year reflects great credit on all 
concerned. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed dividends were approved ; the 
retiring director Mr E. S. Everitt, was re- 
elected and the directors were authorised to 
fix the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Agar, Bates, Neal & Company. 











synthetic rubbers will be required. As far 
as we can see, the supply of natural rubber 
will probably not increase much during the 
next few years above the present output of 
nearly 2 million tons a year. Estimates based 
on the existing rate of industrial expansion 
show that approximately 4 million tons of 
rubber will be required by 1965, so we 
must expect the present output of 
1,250,000 aons a year of synthetic rubber to 
expand to the region of 2 million tons per 
annum by 1965. 


MALAYAN 
PROSPERITY 


On August 31, 1957, Malaya is to become 
a self-governing member of the Common- 
wealth. I shall have the pleasure of being 
present at the inaugural celebrations as a 
representative of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Association at the invitation of the 
Malayan Government. We wish Malaya 
peace and prosperity in the future. Recently 
the Chief Minister, Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
has pseaffirmed his Government's desire to 
encourage foreign capital. 


Malaya has the highest standard of living 
of any Asian country. This prosperity is 
largely based on rubber and tin. With 
nearly half the rubber produced by small- 
holders, we hope that the present prosperity 
will continue and the standard of living of 
the people of the country increase. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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LOBITOS OILFIELDS 
LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Lobitos Oilfields, Limited, was held on 
July 23rd in London, Mr F. C. Bowring, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1956: 


Crude Oil Production reached a new record 
figure of 550,745 tons. This compares with 
522,719 tons for the previous year—an in- 
crease of 5.3 per cent. 


The Peruvian Company’s share of the pro- 
duction from the Areas of Joint Development 
amounted to 145,172 tons, thus the crude oil 
produced by the Company, together with 
their share from the Areas of Joint Develop- 
ment, totalled 695,917 tons, as against 
647,267 tons for the previous year. 


The increase in production was due to the 
continued successful development of the 
Northern Area (El Alto and Los Organos 
fields) and to the good results achieved 
throughout the year by “ sandfraccing.” 


The production of the Northern Area in- 
creased by more than 12 per cent from 
324,000 to 363,000 tons. Production from 
the Lobitos field continued to decline slightly 
—from 198,000 to 187,000 tons—but this 
must be considered satisfactory, as only one 
drilling outfit was working in this old field, 
and only four new wells were completed 
during the year. Exploration drilling was 
actively continued in the Northern Area and 
14 such wells were drilled. Although no 
major discovery was made, 10 of these wells 
were completed as small to medium pro- 
ducers. 


The footage drilled during the year totalled 
219,761 feet compared with 234,377 feet for 
the previous year. In all 78 wells were 
drilled ; of these 53 were completed as pro- 
ducers, 13 wells were suspended for deepen- 
ing at a later date and 12 were abandoned as 
dry holes. 


Pressure maintenance operations were con- 
tinued on the Lobitos field by the injection of 
gas into the two largest oil-producing pools. 
It has now become clear that an important 
improvement in the ultimate recovery of oil 
from these pools will be achieved. 


The two major field projects during the 
year were (a) the erection of the 270-ton 
water evaporator plant and (b) the construc- 
tion of the new hospital. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


The profits earned in the trading operations 
of the Group before charging United King- 
dom income tax amounted to £918,593 as 
compared with £1,137,176 for 1955. Un- 
fortunately, notwithstanding a record produc- 
tion of crude oil, the Peruvian subsidiary’s 
profits declined from £671,000 for 1955 to 
£385,000 for 1956, due to increased field 
operating costs and the lack of profits from 
refined products trading. 


The continued expansion of the interests 
of your Company in Canada is the principal 
reason for an increase in Trade Investments 
of £152,264. 


Your Board recommend the payment of a 
Final Dividend of 8 per cent (less income tax), 
which represents a total distribution of 14 
per cent out of the Trading Profits of the 
year plus a Special Distribution of 4 per cent 
(not liable to income tax or surtax in the 
hands of Stockholders) from the Investment 
Reserve out of profits realised on the sale of 
Investments. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DERBYSHIRE STONE 
LIMITED 


FUTURE VIEWED WITH CONFIDENCE 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Derbyshire Stone Limited was held on July 
24th in London, Mr John Hadfield, MSc, 
ARIC (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 


_The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


It is axiomatic that a Company should 
show good earnings, evidence of sound 
finance and good prospects. I believe that 
your Company can justly claim that at the 
end of its 21st year it can show these features 
to a satisfactory degree and I am confident 
that the structure of the Company will con- 
tinue to expand in a manner which should 
not fail to be pleasing to the members. 


The gross profit for the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1957, was £418,492 compared with 
£414,683 for the previous 15 months and the 
Group net profit, before taxation, was 
£285,421 compared with £262,327. It is 
recommended that a dividend of 16 per cent 
be paid on the issued Ordinary Stock. 


The Roadstone Department of the Com- 
pany is still our largest section and during 
the year the sales in that section were a little 
below normal. There were no large road 
schemes available for the reception of our 
materials in the areas in which we operate. 
Sales of limestone powder to the farms also 
suffered due to the abnormally wet summer 
season. Bearing in mind the above and also 
that during the year we absorbed many of 
the increased costs of raw materials and ser- 
vices which we purchase and did not pass 
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them on in the prices charged to our cus- 
tomers, I consider that on balance the profit 
figure is satisfactory. 


Your Company has done a considerable 
amount of work during the year on the 
development of new products which it is 
expected will find a demand in the Metal- 
lurgical Industries. These products are of « 
specialised nature and your Directors look 
forward with considerable anticipation to the 
results which will be forthcoming from the 
work which has been done. 


In my opinion, the prospects for your 
Company are very good. Our plants are 
modern and efficient and are well dispersed 
over a wide area, we have an efficient 
fleet of modern road vehicles, and although 
competition is intense we are well able 
to meet the challenges of current trading 
conditions. 


The management in all Departments of the 
Company is good. The large range of pro- 
ducts manufactured gives a considerable 


element of balance to the Company’s 
activities, 


The Government road programme is at 
present in the infancy stage. If ever it 
becomes an adult, your Company should 
benefit substantially as our plants are capable 
of producing greatly increased quantities of 
road materials, 


Although significance is always given to 
the present, your Company’s plans are made 
on a long-term basis, and we can look for- 
ward with confidence to the years which lie 
some distance ahead. In so far as the year 
ending March 31, 1958, is concerned, I have 
no reason to think that the profit will fall 
short of that which was earned in the year 
ended March 31, 1957. 


The report was adopted. 








The Thirty-sixth 
Annual General Meeting of 


’ THE 
METAL BOX 
COMPANY 


was held on July 19th 


HOME SALES 
Increased from £47,422,000 to £53,130,000. 


OVERSEAS SALES 
Increased from £13,803,000 to £15,557,000. 


GROUP PROFIT AFTER TAXATION 


£2,946,000 (4.3% on Sales) against £3,005,000 
(4.9% on Sales). 


Additions to Buildings and Equipment amounted 
to £6,024,000. 


In his Review of the Company's activities, the 
Chairman. stated: 


Open Tep Group The demand for containers 
for processed food once again showed a consider- 
able increase over the whole year. One of our 
important developments—ihe flat top beer caa— 
continues to grow in popularity. 


General Line Group In spite of more com 
Petitive conditions, sales of General Line con 
tainers were maintained during the year but profi! 
margins were reduced by rising costs. The pack 
ing of liquid detergents in cans was introduced 
A new re-closure container, the Skey can, has 
been developed, as has a new l-oz. vacuum tobacco 
tin. 

Paper Products Group 


The activities of this 
Group have 


continued at a high level and, in 
spite of keenly competitive conditions and tlh: 
labour disputes with the Printing Unions in the 
early months of the year which adversely affected 
output. the volume of sales has again increased 


Plastics Group In May 1957 we acquired the 
plastic bottle business of E. Shipton & Company 
(Holdings) Limited, including their factory pre- 
mises at Ruislip, whch are well equipped wiih 
automatic machinery for the manufacture of squeeze 
bottles. 


We have introduced an important new packaging 
material under the trade name of Metathene. Thus 
is a polythene coated cellulose film which is suit- 
able for vacuum packaging. 

Machinery Building Group The value o! 
machinery produced during the year was over 
£2,500,000 but, with the completion of our major 
expansions, the load on this Group must neces 
sarily fall and careful consideration is being given 
to the .problems arising. 

Outlook Over the last few months there !1:is 
been a slowing up in the rate of growth of demand 
in the Open Top and General Line Product 
Groups. Nevertheless, it is expected that in th 
current year as a whole, sales will again show an 
increase over the past vear. 

Competition will continue, as no doubt will rising 
costs and expenses, but improved efficiencies boi!) 
in factories and offices should combat these tren 
Some of our recent expenditures and new proje.'s 
are also not yet fully remunerative. 


Our plans are long term and whilst we do 
expect any considerable advance during the cut 
year, we have built up a strong organisation 
which to improve our position and are weil plicc: 
to take full advantage of the opportunities wie" 
will arise or be created. 


THE METAL BOX COMPANY LTD 
37 Baker Street, London W.1 
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JOHN THOMPSON 
LIMITED 


(Steam Power Plant and General 
Engineers) 


RECORD OUTPUT 


The twenty-second ordinary general meef- 
ing of John Thompson Limited was held on 
July 24th at Wolverhampton, Sir Edward 
Thompson, JP, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The combined Profit and Loss Account 
indicates that the gross trading profits of the 
Group were £2,550,961; an increase of 
approximately 20 per cent on the previous 
year. The net profits for the year, after 
charging £1,208,444 for Taxation and 
£313,392 for Depreciation and Depreciation 
Reserve and other deductions, amount to 
£939,049, which is an increase of £186,382 
on the net profits for 1955. 


For 1956 the Company’s output was the 
record figure of £26,470,176, an increase of 
14 per cent above the previous year, and 
more than double the corresponding figure 
of only four years ago. Due to rising costs 
the figure of gross profit does not reflect the 
same margin of profit as previously, but it 
must still be regarded as satisfactory under 
current conditions. The growth in your 
Company’s business evidenced by this in- 
creased turnover is reflected to an even 
larger extent by the increase in stocks and 
work-in-progress, which at £10,296,269 
represents an increase of £2,464,893. 

In spite of the increased turnover the 
orders on hand not invoiced at the end of 
the year at nearly £38 million show an 
increase of £4 million over the previous year : 
and at the end of March, 1957, showed a 
further increase of £500,000. 


After reviewing the activities of the Group 
Companies at home and overseas, the state- 
ment continued: 


NEW DEVELOPMENT NUCLEAR POWER 


It is most satisfactory to report that the 
AEI—John Thompson Nuclear Energy 
Company secured the order in December for 
one of the first two Atomic Power stations 
for England, at Berkeley in Gloucestershire. 
The John Thompson share of this contract 
will have a value of between nine and ten 
million pounds. 


The progress of our work for the Atomic 
Energy Authority’s fast reactor at Dounreay 
in Scotland is most satisfactory, and although 
we only commenced erection on site of this 
contract last October, the bulk of our work 
should be finished by the end of this coming 
August. 


Future Prospects.—Cost of materials and 
wages continue to rise, and competition 
becomes keener, in consequence profit mar- 
gins continue to shrink. There is a limit to 
the extent to which rising costs can be 
absorbed. Nevertheless, the output for the 
Home Companies shows a moderate increase, 
and orders on hand show an increase as 
compared with this time last year. 


Exports both direct and indirect are being 
well maintained, and have, in fact, been 
increased over the year by almost £650,000 ; 
a very satisfactory result. Nevertheless, there 
are many countries where additional import 
restrictions are being imposed and extended 
credit terms are being demanded, so that the 
export of capital goods is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. 


The report was adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 





THOMAS DE LA RUE 
AND COMPANY LIMITED 


YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
Thomas De La Rue and Company Limited 
was held on July 24th in London. 


Mr B. C. Westall, CBE, MA (the Chair- 
man) said: The profit, before taxation, has 
risen from £911,645 to £1,181,878. This is 
the first time in the Company’s history that a 
profit has exceeded £1 million. 


This year that has passed has been one 
of progress and consolidation. Our turn- 
over has reached new records and we have 
made our record profit in spite of the fact 
that, in common with many other companies, 
we undertook price maintenance for the past 
year. The rise in costs has been met partly 
by greater efficiency in the factories and 
partly by expanding turnover. Also, two 
events of major importance have occurred. 
One is the placing of a contract for machines 
for the printing of the US Currency by the 
United States Treasury, and the other is the 
conclusion of an agreement between the 
American Cyanamid Company and ourselves 
for the development of FORMICA laminates. 


Apart from the value of the contract itself, 
it is, I think, the greatest compliment that 
could be paid to Thomas De La Rue and Co. 
Ltd., that the Bank of England and the 
United States Treasury should have selected 
the De La Rue machines for the printing 
of the Pound and the Dollar. After referring 
to other developments in the Security Divi- 
sion, the Chairman reviewed developments 
on the Plastic side of the business, and, 
commenting on the agreement with the 
American Cyanamid Company, said: We 
have agreed to form a new Company called 
Formica Limited with a share capital of 
£3 million which will acquire most of the 
assets in our present Plastics Division. Your 
Company will receive in exchange shares in 
Formica Limited of a par value of 
£2,800,000. American Cyanamid Company 
will assign permanently to Formica Limited, 
in exchange for shares of a par value of 
£200,000, the trademark FORMICA with 
the goodwill attached to it in all parts of the 
world other than the Americas,. Japan and 
the Philippines. American Cyanamid intend 
to purchase for cash at par sufficient shares 
to bring up their holding to the maximum 
of 40 per cent. An important item in the 
agreement is the provision for a period of 25 
years for full and complete exchange of tech- 
nical information in the field of laminated 
plastics. We also attach considerable import- 
ance to the fact that our export markets, 
particularly in the Far Eastern Area, have 
been greatly expanded, and both for Ameri- 
can Cyanamid and ourselves the fact that we 
are marketing plastic products throughout 
the world under the common trademark 
FORMICA on a permanent basis will give 
immense advantages over our competitors. 


Next year I again hope to be able to record 
another year of progress and expansion. 
Continued progress will depend on whether 
free enterprise is going to be allowed to 
develop freely. We in De La Rues believe 
that success can only be achieved by boldness 
in launching new products, in the building 
of factories at home and abroad, and the 
untiring search for new markets. 


The report was adopted. 
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ISTITUTO MOBILIARE 
ITALIANO (IMI) 


(Italian Finance Corporation) 
25 YEARS’ OPERATION 


The twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of the Istituto Mobiliare Italiano (IMI) was 
held in Rome on July 4th, under the chair- 
manship of Mr Stefano Siglienti and it was 
attended by the most distinguished personali- 
ties in political and financial circles. 

Mr Siglienti in the course of his speech 
referred to the good work done by IMI 
during its twenty-five years of operation and 
the valuable contribution it provided to the 
industrial credit development in Italy, especi- 
ally in the postwar period. From 1945 to 
1957 in fact, IMI’s lending activity amounted 
to 900 milliard Lire at current prices 
(approximately £514.3 million) while for the 
entre twenty-five year period loans made by 
IMI to Italian industries reached the record 


figure of 1,215 milliard lire adjusted to 1956 
prices. 


IMI’s policy greatly helped the credit 
authorities to curb the cost of medium and 
long-term credit in Italy, so that the gap 
between the cost of money in Italy and else- 
where is gradually lessening. 


Mr Siglienti then went on to underline the 
tasks which are now confronting IMI in the 
many fields of its activities, with special 
regard to South Italy’s industrial develop- 
ment and the problems arising from the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (modernising of 
industrial installations, export finance, etc.) 
and read the Report on the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1957, which can be summed up as 
follows : 


New applications received amounted to 221 
milliard lire with an increase of 46.5 per cent 
on the preceding period, while loans granted 
reached an amount of 102,164 million lire, 
which has been distributed as follows: 
ordinary loans 83,370 million lire, with an in- 
crease of 13.8 per cent on the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1956; Export Import Bank 
loans 3,149 million lire; loans granted by 
means of special Government funds 11,583 
million lire ; loans granted on behalf of the 


European Coal and Steel Community 4,062 
million lire. 


Ordinary loans outstanding accordingly in- 
creased, after deduction of repayments, by 
54,765 million lire, so that, in spite of the 
diminished total outstanding for special loans 
(274,983 million lire), the aggregate amount 
of IMI financing on March 31, 1957, reached 
as high a figure as 610,268 million lire 
(approximately £348.7 million) equivalent to 
an increase of 6.80 per cent on the preced- 
ing period. 


New bonds issued during the fiscal year 
1956-57 amounted to 53,509 million lire, so 
that by March 31, 1957, the total of out- 
standing bonds reached the amount of 
284,075 million lire, showing a net increase of 
34,427 million lire. 


Another ‘steady growth has also been 
recorded both by reserve funds (from 20,500 
million lire to 24,296 million lire) and by net 
profits, which reached 1,557 million lire, as 
against 1,447 million lire in the previous fiscal 
year. 


At an extraordinary meeting held on 
February 19, 1957, it was also decided to in- 
crease the subscribed capital to 20 milliard 
lire. 


As a result IMI has been able once again 
to distribute a dividend of 8 per cent on the 
paid-up capital and to transfer a substantial 
amount to the reserves which have thus risen 
to ‘25,722 million lire. The report and 


accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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MACONOCHIE FOODS 
LIMITED 


The tenth annual general meeting of 
Maconochie Foods Limited was held on 
July 18th in London, Mr R. S. Mays-Smith 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


On December 20, 1956, I issued a State- 
ment indicating that the sales of canned 
vegetables, in particular, were not up to 
expectations owing to the mildness of the 
winter which made fresh vegetables readily 
obtainable. At the time I had no reason to 
suppose that the unseasonable weather would 
continue throughout the winter, and there 
was every expectation that the level of stocks, 
which was then much higher than was desir- 
able, would be substantially reduced by the 
end of the Company’s financial year. 


In the event these expectations were not 
realised and stocks at February 28, 1957, 
amounted to £574,877. The liquidation of 
stocks is proceeding. 


The trading profits of the Company and 
its United Kingdom Subsidiaries plus divi- 
dends from trade investments amounted to 
£150,000, compared with £147,500 in the 
previous year, After providing for Income 
Tax (£26,750) and Profits Tax (£7,750), the 
net profit amounted to £37,364. 


Six months’ arrears of Preference Dividend 
payable on July 1, 1957, brings payment on 
account of such dividend up to June 30, 1956. 

The profits of our Subsidiary Company in 
South Africa have increased from £16,779 
to £28,012. The reported was adopted. 


SUNGEI BATU (MALAYA) 
RUBBER ESTATES 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Sungei Batu (Malaya) Rubber Estates 
Limited was held on July 10th in London, 
Mr A. W. Wallich, OBE, MC (the chair- 
man), presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement: 


The market operations of a syndicate in 
acquiring a considerable holding of the 
Company’s shares have presented some share- 
holders with the choice between realising a 
capital profit and retaining a high yielding 
investment with what seems to us a promising 
future ; and we have had several requests 
for advice. I will attempt to summarise the 
outlook. 

If natural rubber is to hold its own against 
competition from synthetics it must achieve 
lower costs; and the best way to achieve 
lower costs is by producing bigger crops. 
Our estimate of crop for 1957 is about 10: per 
cent more than last year and it is very grati- 
fying that this higher estimate has been 
exceeded in the first five months of this year 
by no less than 20 per cent. In this way, as 
the new areas come into bearing, our pros- 
pects should continue to improve. 


It is early yet to gauge accurately the 
probable effects of the legislation recently 
introduced in regard to Oversea Trading 
Corporations, but our estimate, which is con- 
firmed by our taxation advisers, is that the 
benefits will be considerable. Much has been 
said and written about Malaya’s coming 
independence within the Commonwealth. 


The Chairman repeated the assurances 
which Fungku Abdul Rahman, previously 
reported, had given about Malaya’s encour- 
agement and protection of foreign capital and 
concluded: This friendly attitude towards 
outside capital should do much to reassure 
shareholders. The report was adopted, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS | 


E. K. COLE LIMITED 


HIGH REPUTATION OF COMPANY’S 
PRODUCTS 


The Annual General Meeting of E. K. Cole 
Limited was held on July 23rd, at Westcliff- 
on-Sea. Mr E. K. Cole, chairman and manag- 
ing director, presided, and in the course of 
his speech, said: 


In view of the uncertain conditions which 
prevailed, especially in the first half of the 
financial year, I feel the results can be 
regarded as satisfactory. 


Our turnover was substantially maintained 
as compared with the previous year. 


Television and Radio Division.—Last year 
I referred to the uncertain outlook for the 
remainder of that year’s trading in view of 
additional restrictions imposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as part of severe 
financial measures he had then only recently 
introduced. 


My forecast that the high reputation of the 
Company’s television products would attract 
sufficient turnover proved to be correct 
although, due to increased labour and other 
costs, profit margins were less. In September 
last the demand for our products increased 
suddenly and very steeply, was maintained 
well into 1957 and continues at a high level 
to date with a seasonal drop less than usual. 


Sound radio, however, did not step up so 
heavily as television and public interest in the 
new VHF sound transmissions of ‘the BBC 
was not as great as had been hoped. Total 
car radio sales suffered severely due to the 
substantial fall in the motor car market. In 
the case of both VHF radio and car radio 
the position now seems to be improving. 


You will be aware that we have made 
arrangements with our good friends, Ferranti, 
Limited, to take over the marketing of 
domestic radio and television receivers under 
the Ferranti trade mark and a new company 
was formed in January, 1957. I am confident 
that this development will produce a very 
useful increase in the turnover of our Group. 


Referring to the heavy imposition of 60 
per cent purchase tax and hire purchase 
deposit of 50 per cent the chairman said that 
he felt most strongly that it was time the 
authorities lightened those burdens on in- 
dustry generally and evolved a more stable 
and equitable method of imposing and 
administering those restrictions. The industry 
needed stability without which they could not 
confidently plan ahead for the large stable 
home market which was so necessary to 
achieve success in the highly competitive 
export market. This became more essential 
with the proposed free trade area for Europe 
now becoming a possibility. He continued: 


Electronics Division.—Our subsidiary com- 
pany, Ekco Electronics Limited has made 
further progress during the year. The turn- 
over was increased and approximately 50 per 
cent of the total was exported. 


Plastics Division —Trading conditions in 
the plastics industry over the year were not 
easy but the turnover and profits of this Divi- 
sion were well maintained. _ 


Export.—The export turnover of the Group 
substantially increased during the year, 
although the trading conditions in the 
domestic radio field still remain difficult and 
margins small. 


Heating Division—Although the turnover 
of the Division showed a small increase over 
that of last year, the sale of electrical heating 
devices suffered as the result of the very 
mild winter. ‘Given reasonably seasonal 
weather we are hoping for continued expan- 
sion during the coming year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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JAMES NELSON, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
James Nelson, Limited, was held on July 
25th at Nelson, Mr A, C. Nelson, chairman, 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 

The profit for the year ended March 31, 
1957, before depreciation and _ taxation 
amounted to £137,157 against £197,117 last 
year. After deduction of depreciation and 
tax on the profits of the year, the net profit 


amounts to £34,757 as against £57,813. 


The net current assets amount to 
£1,719,543 as against £1,640,680, so that the 
liquid position has improved by £78,863. In 
addition, we have expended, mainly on new 
machinery, the sum of £51,249, so that the 
total improvement in the financial position 
is £130,112 compared with last year. It is 
with great regret that the Board has found it 
necessary to reduce the Ordinary dividend to 
5 per cent for the year under review. 


Our trading experience has been similar 
to that of other groups engaged in the manu- 
facture of fabrics constructed from man- 
made and synthetic fibres. The continued 
reduction in our export trade has resulted in 
the over-production of goods for home con- 
sumption and in consequence the selling 
prices of cloth have been still further 
depressed—in some cases below the cost of 
production. Contraction has already taken 
place in the productive capacity of the 
industry, and I am afraid that further con- 
traction will be necessary before an economic 
level is reached; in the meantime a lean 
period for all of us must be envisaged. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SWEARS & WELLS LTD 


INCREASING TURNOVER 


The thirtieth annual meeting of Swears & 
Wells Limited, was held on July 18th in 
London, Mr Cyril J. Ross, OBE, chairman 
and joint managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Statement: 


The accounts for the financial year ended 
January 31, 1957, show a small decrease com- 
pared with last year’s record profit. The 
diminution is largely due to non-recurring 
items of certain subsidiaries. The consoli- 
dated profit was £766,795 and compares with 
£807,481. The directors recommend a final 
Ordinary dividend at the rate of 12} per 
cent, which makes a total of 20 per cent for 
the year payable on the Ordinary Capital 
as increased by the last bonus share issue. 


Fashions.—This very profitable section has 
proved highly satisfactory during the year, 
the branches achieving both increased turn- 
over and profit, 


Furs——The fur section maintains _ its 
unique position as the world’s largest furriers 
and during the year has added a number of 
new branches. 


Overseas Trade.—Your company operates 
branches in Canada extending from Montreal 
to Vancouver and this section on the whole 
continues to show improvement. 


Processing and Dyeing.—This _ section 
which operates in S. Wales continues [0 
receive increasing demand for its products, 
po have a very high standing in the fur 
trade. 


The directors are satisfied that the current 
trading year will prove successful. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


CTUARIAL STUDENT (completed at least Part ID 
required by Canadian Insurance Co. at its Chief 
Office for U.K. in London. Prospects, after qualifying, of 
otiaining experience in Canada (with opportunity to 
transfer).—Please write, giving full details, to the Secretary 


and Actuary, Confederation Life Association, 18. Park 
Lane, W.1. 


Ae AGENCY requires a_ Statistically 
minded young man or woman, preferably with some 
market research experience and/or qualifications in 
Economics.—Write full details to Mr Oliver, Scott-Turner 
& Associates, Limited, 17/18, Dover Street, London, W.1. 


HE NATIONAL COAL BOARD, West Midlands 
Division, wish to appoint STATISTICIANS on the 
staffs of their Area Headquarters, to be responsible for 
the collection, processing analysis, and interpretation of 
Menagement statistics. Duties will include control and 
co-ordination of returns, and the application of appropri- 
ate statistical analyses to the industrial data received. 
An interest in, and an understanding of, general economic 
statistics would be an added advantage. 

A good degree in statistics. or in Economics or Mathe- 
matics with statistics, is required: exceptionally, candi- 
dates holding a recognised statistical qualification (e.g., the 
Certificate of the Royal Statistical Society) would be con- 
sidered. Experience of statistical work in industry is 
desirable. Candidates should have the capacity for work- 
ing in close co-operation with officials in other depart- 
ments. 

The post will be Administrative Grade 5/6. The salary 
scales are : Grade 5 £940 x £30—£1.200 (male) or £853 
x £30—£1,113 (female). Grade 6 £780 x £25—£965 (male) 
or £740 x £20—£793 x £25—£878 (female). The starting 
salary will depend upon qualifications and experience. 
The post is superannuable. 

Apply, giving full personal particulars Quoting ref : EC 
to Divisional Chief Staff Officer. West Midlands Divisional 


Coa! Board, Himley Hall, Dudley, Worcs., within 14 
days of this date. 


AUXHALL MOTORS and Associated Companies 


Pension Fund invite applications for the post of 
Secretary to the Fund. The Secretary is responsible to the 
Trustees for the day-to-day management of the Fund, 
which is both large and growing. Some knowledge and 
experience in two or more of the following subjects is 
desirable—Accounting, Investments, Economics and 
Actuarial. 

Salary will be in relation to .qualifications and experi- 
ence Applications should contain full details of present 
and previous posts, etc.. and be addressed to the Staff 
Employment Manager, Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., Luton, 


Beds 
THE POLYTECHNIC 


309_ REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
Application is invited for the following full-time post, 

duties to commence as soon as possible. 

LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES, in one 
or more of the following fields of specialisation: 

MARKETING 

OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
or im_ the general field of 
EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Duties will include establishing contacts with firms in 
the London area, and arranging projects undertaken by 
advanced students. Research will be encouraged and 
opportunity for consulting work is available. Appropriate 
industrial experience and academic qualifications are 
essential. 

Salary is in accordance with the scale for lecturers. 
Burnham Committee (F.E.) Report commencing at £1,200 
per annum, rising by annual increments of £30 to £1,350, 
plus a London Allowance of £36 or £48 per annum. 

Form of application may be obtained by sending a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the undersigned. 

J. E. RICHARDSON, 
Director of Education. 


ELL-KNOWN British Company with Head Office in 
y London and an extensive organisation overseas, 
wishes to appoint a senior man who. within the frame- 
work of the existing sales organisation. will supervise 
and further develop a technical advisory service on a 
world-wide basis. This appointment, which is an unusually 
interesting one, offers considerable scope for a person 
of emergy and initiative, involves overseas travel and 
carties a substantial salary and other benefits. Basic 
Qualifeations are an appropriate degree in Science, experi- 
ence in the dissemination of technical advice on the use 
of insecticides, preferably Pyrethrum-based, plus the 
ability to negotiate successfully at all levels at home 
and abroad.—Full details of experience and qualifications 


should be sent-to Box JY/116, c/o, 95, Bishopsgate, 
London. E.C.2. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
Applications are imvited for the post of LECTURER 
in ACCOUNTING, to begin duties on October Ist next, 

or as soon thereafter as possible. 

Applicants should be graduates. preferably in com- 
Merce. cconomics or law, and should have a recognised 
Professional qualification. 

The initial salary will be on a scale £900 X £50—£1,350, 
depending on qualifications and experience, with F.S.S.U. 
and family allowances. 

Applications (3 copies), together with the names of 
three referees, should be sent on or before August 31, 
1957. to the Registrar, The University, Birmingham, 15, 
from whom further particulars can be obtained. 






Subscriptions to most countries 
can be sent either by direct 
second-class airmail or in bulk 
by air freight for onward posting 
from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more ex- 
pensive but usually quicker by 
about 24/48 hours. Where only 
One service is shown this is 
because the alternative is either 
not available or not recommended. 





Clements Press, Ltd., London, WC2. 


Australia ...... £9 strig. 
Canada .cccoee = 


COR cccccccce 
East Africa..... £7 15s. 
Egypt ........ £6 10s. 
Europe. ..... 
Gibraltar, Malta. £3 15s. 
Hong Kong.... — 


MARKET RESEARCH 


A vacancy occurs in a large London business organisa- 
tion for a Market Research Executive. The applicant 
should not be over 35 and should, at a minimum, have a 
Degree in Economics with Statistical experience. He 
should have some experience in the planning and con- 
trolling of Surveys and in the preparation of subsequent 
reports.—Write, giving particulars of age, experience, etc., 
and salary required, to Box 746. 


ORLD UNIVERSITY SERVICE.—British Committee 

invites applications for post of General Secretary. 
Graduate 25-40 preferred. Position requires initiative, 
Organising ability, experience of commitiee work. office 
routine, public speaking. Some travel. Salary £600/£900. 
Commencing salary according to experience.—For_ job 
description apply General Secretary, W.U.S., 59, Glou- 
cester Place, London, W.1, to whom applications should 
be sent with minimum delay. 


OLICITOR required. Full time executive position with 
control of legal department, the day-to-day business 

of which includes the negotiation and agreement of con- 
tracts for plays, films, artistes, etc. and other legal work 
relative to the Company's operation in independent tele- 
vision. Commencing salary dependent on experience and 
ability. Staf®¥ superannuation scheme.—Write full details 
of experience, age and salary required. to The Chairman, 


wv T.V. Network, Lid., 36, Golden Square, London, 


S.I.R. requires three Experimental Officers or 

e Assistant Experimental Officers in library of Building 
Research Station, Garston, Herts. 1. Abstracting and 
translating technical literature (A203/7A). 2. To prepare 
publications for building industry based en Station's 
chemical, physical, engineering and operational research 
(A204/7A). 3. Assistant on technical publications for 
proof reading, bibliographies, etc. (A205/7A). Quals. 
G.C.E. “A” Level in two science or maths. subjects, 
Or equivalent, over age 22, pass degree, or equivalent, 
generally expected. For post (1) good German or Russian 
essential and other languagcs useful. For post (2) writing 
ability and very broad background shared between arts 
and science, or including study of scientific method and 
philosophy an advantage. For post (3) knowledge of 
French and/or German an advantage. Salary (men) in 
ranges £350 (age 18)—£755 (A.E.O.), £875—£1,075 (E.O.), 
rather less for women but Equal_Pay Scheme. Five-day 
week.—Forms from M.L.N.S., Technical and Scientific 
Register (K). 26, King Street, London, S.W.1, quoting 
appropriate reference. 


HE EDINBURGH AND EAST OF SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE invite applications 
for two posts as AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST. The 
appointments will be on Grade III of IV, according to 
qualifications and experience. Candidates should have 
graduated in Agricultural Economics, Economics or 
Agriculture. 
One of the persons appointed will be expected to 
specialise in Work Studies. and postgraduate experience 
in this field would be desiraple. 

Salary (Intermediate), Men—Grade III, £795—£1.256. 

Grade 1Va, £585—£785. 
Grade IVb, £565—£785. 

Scales for women are somewhat lower, but will reach 
Parity in 1961. 

Postgraduate experience is essential for a Grade Lil 
post. 

Further particulars and application form fromthe 
Secretary, 13, George Square, Edinburgh, with whom 
this application should be lodged within two weeks of 
the appearance of this advertisement. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invites applications for the appointment of 
STAFF TUTOR under the Tutorial Classes Committee. 
Applicants should have high academic qualifications in 
relevant fields to assist in the development of adult 
education, particularly among trade unionists. The 
appointment, according to the experience of the candidate, 
may be either as Staff Tutor, salary scale £900 x £50 to 
£1,350 and then, subject to review. by annual increments 
of £75 to £1.650, plus £60 London Allowance, or Staff 
Tutor (Junior), salary £700 x £50 to £850 phis £60 
London Allowance, the initial salary in both instances 
being determined im accordance with the qualifications 
and experience of the successful candidate. Family 
allowances are paid and the post carries membership of 
F.S.S.U.—Particulars from the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Extra-Mural Studies (Room 245), University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1. Application forms to be 
submitted before August 26th. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD | 


Applications are invited from graduates of any 
University for a DOUGLAS KNOOP RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP tenable from October 1, 1957. The 
Fellow will be required to undertake’ research in 
ECONOMICS in the University of Sheffield. The value 
of the Fellowship will be £675 a year. and it will normally 
be tenable for three years.—Applications (3 copies). 
indicating the line of fesearch proposed by the applicant 
and including the names and addresses of three referees, 
should reach the Registrar (from whom further particulars 
may be obtained) by August 24, 1957. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Applications are invited for the ‘post of Tutor in 
Economic History in the Department of Economics, at a 
salary of £500 per annum.—Applications, stating age, 
academic qualifications and experience, together with the 
names of three referees. should be received not later than 
August 15, 1957, by the Registrar, from whom further 


particulars of the conditions of appointment may be 
obtained. 


REVISED ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES EFFECTIVE FROM 


Airmail Air Freight Airmail 

_ India, Ceylon... £7 15s: 

$21.50 Indonesia...... £7 15s. 

or£7 t4s. ft Iran and Iraq... £6 10s. 

—_ freee ...cc.e. SC 
£6 5s. MS akacéaes> ae 

£5 5s. Lebanon....... £6 10s. 

«o Se — Malaya ..... ins Oe tae 
—_ New Zealand... £9 

£7 10s. Nigeria, Ghana. £7 |5s. 
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MANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY 


URWICK. ORR & PARTNERS, LTD.., invite applica- 
tions from qualified British Engineers, with a sound know- 
ledge of Ktalian. for vacancies in the Overseas Division 
of their Staff of Management Consultants. 

Applicants, who must have fluent Italian, preferably 
gained as residents in that country. showld be between 
the ages of 30 and 37, have an Engineering Degree or 
equivalent qualification, and have held responsible posts 
in Industry, particularly with reference to Production 
Management. 

Successful candidates will be given special training to 
equip them for Consultancy at the Company's own 
Training Centre. Remuneration is high, the appointment 
is pensionable and there are good prospects for advance- 
ment. 

Applications should be addressed. in confidence. to 
the Company at Urwick House, 29, Hertford Street. Park 
Lane. London, W.1, quoting on the envelope reference 
P/2222/8. 

STATE Agent, Fellow Chartered Auctioneers’ & Estate 

Agents’ Institute, seeks position of responsibility in 
Private practice. with property company or with com- 
mercial, industrial or semi-public organisation. Con- 
siderable experience of urban estate management Adapt- 
able and conscientious.—-Box 742. 


ISTORIAN (ist class honowrs), wide research experi- 


ence in contemporary and political affairs: recently 
married, would welcome part-time work—Research, 
Editorial or Critical. Available September Interest 


rather than salary first consideration.—Boy 747. 


ESPONSIBLE Editor/Analyst (34), Cambridge, diplo- 
matic-economic background of high-level negotia- 
tions/reports, seeks central position in firm with 
Transatlantic interests, where wide experience of current 
Canadian developments would be an asset.—Box 739. 


C.A., A.C.W.A., -N.A.C.A. (50), seeks appointment 

e where administrative experience. ability to re-organise 
cost and financial records for management control and 
general business knowledge could be used. Consultant or 
Salary basis.—Box 744. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


offers a choice of comprehensive courses of training for 
educated girls who wish to become Private Secretaries. 
Company Secretaries or Secretary-Linguists. Specialised 
trainings in Journalism, Political, Hotel or Hospital 
work. Intensive Cowrses for university graduates. Day 
and resident students. New Courses, September 3 and 
October 1, 1957.—Prospectus from the Principal, J. W. 
Loveridge,. M.A<Cantab.). St. Godric’s College, 2 Ark- 


wright Road, London, N.W.3. Telephone : Hampstead 9831. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 280 

Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 50 cents 
per share upon the paid-up capital stock of this Bank 
has been declared for the current quarter and will be 
PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches on and after 
September 3. 1957. to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on July 31, 1957. 
By Order of the Board. 

K. M. SEDGEWICK, 
General Manager. 





July 16. 1957. 


S.A.—Experienced and alert newly-formed profit- 

e sharing Sales Representation with contacts at the 
highest level. having showrooms in N.Y., giving complete 
coverage with own resident representatives in Chicago, 
California, Florida, and Canada, seeks contact prestige 
ladies’ and men’s medium to better knitwear and sports- 
wear manufacturers. Prifcipals in Europe during August 
for personal interview.—-Box 741. 


CONOMISTS—1947/57 with indexes. What offers ? 
—Box 740. 


RETFUL FANDANGOISTS.—Nothing makes your 
toecaps tingle more than a few glasses of Duff 
Gordon’s El Cid Sherry. Out with the bottles! On 
with the dance! Ole ! 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—-Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 


2, Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


ENEROUS price offered for all (or any of) the 
volumes of the report of the Royal Commission 
on Shipping Rings 1909 Cds. 4668-70 and 4685-86.— 
Write with price required to Box Y.642, c/o Streets, 
110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
ORK STUDY.—FULL-TIME (6 WEEKS) STARTS 
AUGUST 26TH AND PART-TIME (20 WEEKS) 
DIPLOMA COURSES, SEPTEMBER 9TH.—DETAILS 
OF THESE AND 5 OTHER COURSES FROM 
SCHOOL OF TIME & MOTION STUDY (FOUNDED 
1951), 29. CORK STREET, PICCADILLY. W.1. 
REGENT 0516/7. 


OOKS ON SOCIOLOGY. ECONOMICS. POLITICS, 

ete.—Send for Lists to D. Levin, 5!, Cathcart Road, 
London, S.W.10. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export. Com- 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination of subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 38, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





tse JULY, 957° 
Air Freight Airmail Air Freight 
£6 5s. Pakistan ...... £7 15s. — 
_ Philippines. .... £9 — 
_ Rhodesia(N.&S.) £7 15s. —_ 
a South Africa... £7 15s. £6 5s. 
a South America. £7 15s. — 
—_ SO “seaaee .. £6 10s. £5 10s. 
— MAGE” eacetuns a $21.50 
— or £7 |4s. 
£5 5s. ||; West Indies ... £7 15s. — 


*Increases in costs of postage and air freight in recent years have now made it necessary to increase some 


subscription rates. Where adjustments have been made the new rates are shown in bold type. Other rates remain 
unchanged. 


In some cases the increase in air freight costs, and in the handling charges that this method involves, 


Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y. Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Printed in England 
y St Published by The Economist Newspaper, 


Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, SW!. 


have made the continuance of an air freight service uneconomic ; new air subscriptions will therefore be sent by 
airmail to the countries affected. 


Postage on this issue: UK 2d.; Overseas 2d. 
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ATOMIGg POWER FOR PEAGEFUL USE 


For the fourth tome... 
Mitchell’s have been, 


chosen to work on 


British Atomic Plants 


Chapelcross. Mitchell Construction Co. are the main civil 
engineering contractors for this important new AEA nuclear CHAPELCROSS 
power station. The contract, valued at £3}m., includes all 


buildings and cooling towers. 


Capenhurst. Mitchell Construction Co. are installing pipework, 


process plant and equipment at this AEA plant. Six cooling CAPENHURST 
towers are also being built by Mitchells. 


Spring fields. This contract is for pipework and other plant for the 
Atomic Energy Authority. 


SPRINGFIELDS 


Dounreay. Supply and installation of engineering equipment for 
the chemical laboratories associated with this new fast-breeder DOUNREAY 
reactor in the north of Scotland. 


Mitchell Engineering Ltd of London, working as a consortium with 
their American associates AMF Atomics Inc, and Siemens-Schuckert- 
werke of Erlangen, are to supply an atomic station to the largest power 
organisation inthe Ruhr, Rheinisch-Westfalisches Elektrizitatswerk AG, 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON WCIl 





